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The Pulse of the Pacific 


League of Not since the days of the 
Nati N Reformation has the col- 
ations NOW jective mind of the civi- 
is a Fact lized world been farther 


out upon the sea of doubt, 
uncertainty and indecision than it is to- 
day. Political, ecomonic, racial and re- 
ligious problems by the score are yelling 
for recognition and immediate solution in 
an ever rising chorus, and concerning the 
proper solution for every one of them the 
wind of popular opinion blows from a dif- 
ferent direction every other day. Appar- 
ently the only two men able to see the 
things that must be done to restore order 
in the world are Woodrow Wilson and 
Herbert Hoover. The one has set out 
resolutely to feed the growling, hungry 
masses of Europe to keep them quiet and 
get them back to work. The other has 
set his hand to the task of removing the 
might-makes-right, militaristic rubble in 
order to clear the foundation for an inter- 
national structure of justice and confi- 
dence. 

Hoover apparently is succeeding in his 
task, having wrung an appropriation of a 
hundred million dollars from a more or 
less reluctant Congress. The result of 
President Wilson’s efforts, carrying in its 
womb the fate of Europe for a hundred 
years, is still shrouded in the mist of sel- 
fish secret diplomacy. 

There is hope, however. When the 
Peace Conference officially adopted the 
outlines of the Wilsonian 
program and notified the 
land grabbers that they 
must cease the forcible 
annexation of territories 
on pain of prejudicing 
their case before the 
Versailles congress, the 
League to Enforce Peace 
became an accomplished 
fact. Before it was off- 
cially organized, the force 
of circumstances com- 
pelled the League to act, 
to function, to issue 
commands, thus demon- 
strating President Wil- 
son’s wisdom in propos- 
ing that the League of 

ations clause be the 
first on the program. 

In principle, the idea of 
a League of Nations has 
been adopted. What will 
the practical application 
of the principle be? Will 
the mandates of this 
supernational body have 


Rome welcomes President Wilson. 


teeth and claws or will the League be 
merely a debating society without author- 
ity, power or firm purpose? 


UU 


First Order If ever there was doubt as 
ha Didi to the necessity of such 
- a league, the European 
by League events since the signing of 

the armistice have re- 
moved it. In the Mediterranean Italy 


began a quarrel with the Jugo-Slavs and 
the Greeks over the division of the spoils, 
a quarrel in which Italy, according to 
most American observers, endeavored to 
violate the principle of nationality under 
the old imperialistic plea of military or 
naval necessity, occupying by force the 
new Jugo-Slavic state’s outlet to the 
Adriatic, a territory overwhelmingly Slav 
in the character of its population, besides 
claiming additional territory unmistak- 
ably Greek in character. 

Farther north the Poles and Ukrain- 
ians fought pitched battles for the posses- 
sion of Lemberg. The Lithuanians are 
preparing armed resistance against the 
Polish claim of suzerainty over their coun- 
try. Along its western border the new 
Polish state is clashing with the Germans 
and the Czecho-Slovaks, who are likewise 
giving their former masters, the Germans 


and Hungarians, a taste of their own . 


medicine. Even clear-thinking France 
lost sight of the future when Marshal 
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The fervor of his reception everywhere 
in Europe indicates that his ideals have won the heart of the masses 





Foch advocated the seizure of Rhenish 
Prussia in order to make the Rhine the 
boundary, forgetting that such an act 
must inevitably lead to another war. 

Into this atmosphere of strife, aggres- 
sion and dissension the warning of the 
Versailles conference came like a breath 
of fresh, cold air. At last the responsible 
leaders of the great powers had sensed the 
growing danger and the pressing need for 
immediate action. They ordered that the 
brawling, the disturbances must cease. 
Without asking by your leave they exer- 
cised the power of an international police. 

Will they be obeyed? Will they be 
willing and able to enforce obedience and 
by what means? These questions were 
unanswered at the time of writing, but 
the public issuance of the command to 
cease squabbling warranted the hope of 
decisive action to follow the warning. 

In the meantime we of the West can do 
little to influence the course of the epoch- 
making conference except to give constant 
and undivided support to the ideals and 
international policies of the President. 
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What Will A man must eat. There 
H ‘ is no getting around this 

— fundamental fact. While 
Our Jobs? — most of us take a certain 


amount of academic in- 
terest in the proceedings of the Versailles 
conference, all of us are vitally and con- 
tinuously interested in 
the question of what 
will become of our job, 
business or trade in the 
next year or two. How 
is business going to be? 
All of us depend upon 
business for our daily 
bread; the condition of 
business determines the 
size of the slice and the 
thickness of the butter 
on it. To each of us in- 
dividually the question 
whether business __ will 
be good or bad is of far 
more immediate impor- 
tance than the exact 
location of new Poland’s 
boundaries. 

We may safely assume 
that Europe will settle 
down to its accustomed 
task in six, eight or ten 
months. Europe has no 
choice. If it wants to 
eat, it will have to work, 
and when it goes to work 
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it will need far more of America’s products 
than it ever consumed before. 

One of the startling results of the war 
is the reorganization of European indus- 
try on the American model of efficient 
mass production. These reorganized 
European industries will produce more 
than they ever did, but they cannot pro- 
duce more commodities unless they buy 
more raw materials and sell more of the 
finished product. In other words, the 
world’s trade will be far larger than it was 
before the war—if there are enough ships 
to handle it. 

Of this increased trade the United 
States and the Far West will obtain more 
than their average share. The United 
States has comparatively few industrial 
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It may look funny at first, but the felt hat has superseded the 
A good many thousand 


tin derby in the spring style sheets. 


more young Americans are going to buy new hate—and suits 
and shoes and furnishings—this season than ever before 


readjustments to make. Right now it is 
ready to fill any volume of peace orders, 
while European industry is still struggling 
with the beginning of the reconstruction 
problem. And the Far West is primarily 
a producer of food and raw material, the 
demand for which will increase as the 
European peace machinery gathers speed. 

So far as the United States is concerned, 
business never was on a sounder basis 
with a brighter outlook than it is today. 

Cling to this fact if the immediate fu- 
ture should seem dark and dismal. 
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Team Work If the standardization of 
7 ; European industries on 

Will Build the American model will 

Up Exports increase their output 


every competent observer 

agrees that this increase is bound to come 
it follows logically that the world’s 
marine carrying trade must expand far 
beyond its 1914 capacity. Granted a re- 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


turn to reasonably normal conditions both 
in Europe and in the Orient within the 
next five years, this marine expansion is 
as certain to come as the cycle of the sea- 
sons. So far as the Pacific Coast is con- 
cerned, it will have two-fold consequences. 
Right now and for several years to come 
it will keep busy the most efficient of the 
new shipyards built for war needs, giving 
them a chance to establish themselves 
firmly on a commercial basis. With in- 
telligent management, with intelligent 
cooperation between the management, the 
men and the federal authorities, the build- 
ing of steel ships of all sizes and characters 
should become a large and flourishing in- 
dustry on the Pacific Coast, and the ship- 
yards in turn should be a permanent 
stimulus for the expansion 
of the afhliated plants manu- 
facturing boilers, machinery 
and the manifold items of 
equipment needed by every 
steamer. 

But this industry cannot 
flourish and prosper unless 
there is willing team work 
between capital, labor and 
government. 

Cooperation will also de- 
termine largely the share of 
the world’s marine trade 
that will be handled through 
Pacific Coast ports. All of 
these ports, from Puget 
Sound to San Diego, have 
to meet the identical prob- 
lem in the competition of 
Gulf and Atlantic ports via 
Panama for trade originat- 
ing in the Orient, Australia 
and South America. They 
can retain a large share of 
this trade if they will pre- 
sent a united front, if they 
will jointly fight the battle 
for favorable rail rates and 
for legislation that will allow 
shippers and _ steamship 
owners to do business. 

Close codperation — be- 
tween all parties concerned, 
from the bank that financed 
the manufacturer, from the’ 
state railroad that made low 
export rates and the steam- 
ship company that provided 
efficient and regular service 
to the organization that sold the goods in 
distant lands, made possible the remark- 
able growth of the German pre-war export 
business. The same recipe, plus patience 
and hard work, will accomplish similar 
results for the Pacific Coast. 
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It Pays to The employer who uses 
Keep W his head for other purposes 
eep Wages than to act asa receptacle 


Way Up High for hair tonic has pretty 

generally grasped the idea 
that it is good business policy to pay the 
highest possible wages. Higher earnings 
enable the Jones family to buy more com- 
modities of all kinds, provided the cost of 
the commodities does not increase in the 
same ratio as Jones’ earnings. Panics and 
periods of business depression are largely 
due to an increase in production so rapid 
that the output cannot all be consumed 
at once. If, for instance, the country 
makes 2000 automobiles a day while 


there are buyers for only 1500, the price 
of all the machines will be reduced under 
the fierce pressure of competition until 
the price drops below cost, with the result 
that not only the excess capacity but al- 
most the entire industry 1s faced with 
bankruptcy. But if the earnings of 500 
persons a day increase to such an extent 
that they can buy a machine, the industry 
will flourish. 

The task confronting the world today 
is not how to produce more, but rather 
how to enable the masses to consume 
more. Under normal conditions one-third 
of the world’s productive capacity is per- 
manently idle; also, a far too large portion 
of the productive population is kept in 
idleness. If wages are increased or kept 
high, the buying power of the masses is 
increased, mde sania is held to a 
minimum and most of us will be fairly 
happy. 

The lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest has seen the light. The 
operators in conference with the men’s 
representatives decided not to reduce 
wages until the cost of living showed a 
decrease, preferring to shut down their 
mills if high wages and reduced demand 
should make their operation a losing ven- 
ture. It is to be hoped that other lines of 
industry will follow this enlightened 
example. 

During the past three years the stand- 
ard of living all over the world has gone 
up, which means that the average worker 
has bought more and better things than 
he did before. It is our job now not only 
to maintain this higher standard but to 
try and extend its scope everywhere. In 
the meantime the cost of living can and 
will be reduced not by cutting down the 
returns to the producer, but by reducing 
the swollen profits of the speculative 


middleman. 
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Prosperity ‘The doctrine that high 
ee — create prosperity 

and contentment needs a 
More Strikes qualifying clause, how- 


ever. Suppose that all the 
various classes of labor engaged in the 
mining, smelting, transporting, refining 
and manufacturing of copper into elec- 
trical devices and brass beds are able to 
obtain wages so high that copper cannot 
be sold for less than 35 cents a pound. 
Naturally this will push the cost of elec- 
trical goods and brass beds sky high, so 
high that few people can afford to buy 
them. The inevitable result is a de- 
creased demand for copper, causing the 
shutting-down of those mines which have 
the highest cost of operation. ‘The men 
employed in the high-cost mines are out 
in the street. What is to be done with 
them if wages cannot be reduced to a 
point where it becomes possible to operate 
the high-cost mines again? What 1s 
better, to keep 30,000 men employed at 
$6 a day or to give 50,000 men an oppor- 
tunity to earn $5 a day? 

All of which is a prelude to a considera- 
tion of the strike of 30,000 shipyard and 
metal workers in Seattle. The shipyard 
workers were granted an increase from 
the basis of $5.70 for eight hours to $6.49, 
with an average of three months’ back 
pay at the increased rate. They de 
manded $8 a day for men doing a me- 
chanic’s work. When the strike question 
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Red Guards—armed workmen and soldiers—in Petrograd. Note the rifles and bayonets. 
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In the Pacific Northwest, where soviets on the 


Russian model have been formed, the sale of firearms was prohibited three months ago 


was submitted to a vote early last Decem- 
ber, barely 4000 cut of a total member- 
ship of 30,000 were interested enough to 
cast their ballots, and out of these 4000 
about 3000 of the radicals favored the 
strike. Hardly ten per cent of the entire 
membershi , therefore, expressed a de- 
sire to ates the demand by quitting 
work. 

__So inconclusive was this vote that the 
idea of a strike was practically given up. 
Unfortunately Seattle has become the 
Mecca of the I. W. W. and similar revolu- 
tionary elements. These ultra-reds have 
managed to capture the executive posi- 
tions in many of the unions and to obtain 
control both of the Iron Trades and the 
Central Labor Councils. Without trying 
to ascertain the real wishes of the 30,000 
members, the Iron Trades Council late 
in January called a strike in all the ship- 
yards and metal-working plants, thereby 
reaking its agreement with the Federal 
Government. 

_As a result of this breach of faith, the 
Shipping Board hurried the cancellation 
of contracts for all vessels which cannot 
be started by July 4. The Board told 
the men that wages had gone up seventy 
per cent and output per man down thirty 
oe cent, that no further increase would 
e granted and that the yards would 
temain closed permanently. Hundreds 
of men, forced to strike against their will, 
left Seattle immediately. 

It should also be mentioned that the 
plants of Skinner & Eddy, the firm which 
started the game of destroying the organi- 
zations of their competitors by offering 
ever higher wages, are closed as tightly as 
any of the others. 


Why did the radical lead- 
ers of the Seattle Iron 
Match to the ‘Trades Council precipi- 
Red Fuse tate the big strike? Why 
are the radical leaders of 
the Seattle Central Labor Council still 


Putting the 





KEYSTONE VIEW CO 
This recent Pacific Coast visitor is Sobei Mogi, 
the Japanese silk king. 


He is twenty-six, 
single, a multi-millionaire, and 


believes in astrology 


endeavoring to bring about a general 
strike of all trades? ‘They know that the 
war emergency is over, that there is a 
growing surplus of labor, that, as General 
Manager Piez of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation says, the market is falling, 
that prices and costs are declining, yet 
in the face of all these conditions they 
break an agreement and endeavor to lift 
wages from $5.70 to $8 when the War 
Labor Board had decided on an increase 
to $6.40 in the basic rate. If they had a 
modicum of common sense, they must 
have known that a successful outcome 
under the circumstances was impossible, 
especially as they knew that public senti- 
ment, the United States Government, the 
discharged soldiers who had received a 
dollar a day instead of a dollar an hour 
and the united employers were firmly 
against them. 

Real leaders anxious to increase the 
power and prestige of the trade unions 
would not have ordered a strike under 
these circumstances without a direct man- 
date from a majority of the members. 
Why, then, did the Seattle leaders force 
this strike? ; 

The only plausible explanation lies in 
the psychology of these leaders. During 
the last three years control of the labor- 
union movement in Seattle has fallen 
more and more into the hands of the ex- 
tremists, of the type of radicals corre- 
sponding to the Berlin Spartacans. These 
ultra-reds see things differently from the 
ordinary or garden variety of people. 
Through their own oratory, through their 
constant and sole association with men 
and women of their own way of thinking, 
they arrive at the conclusion that the 
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entire world is ripe for the Great Upheaval, 
that it is only necessary to apply the 
match to see the entire ancient structure 
of civilization burst into flames, thus 
clearing the ground for a new and more 
habitable edifice. 

In Seattle and in Portland these radi- 
cals, most of them open or secret adher- 
ents of L. W. W. beliefs and methods, or- 
ganized Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Coun- 
cils on the Russian model. Apparently 
they believed that it would only be neces- 
sary to bring about a social revolt in the 
Pacific Northwest in order to induce simi- 
lar uprisings throughout the United 
States. It seems that the metal workers’ 
strike was expected to be the beginning. 
The leaders apparently did not 
hope to gain the ostensible goal of 
$8 aday. What they were looking 
for was full control of all indus- 
tries not only in Seattle but 
throughout the country, in short 
the establishment of a proletarian 
dictatorship. 
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Playing with WhentheGerm: ins 


signed the armis- 
Red Fire is tice, the hopes of 


Dangerous forty years crashed 
to the ground in a 
week, the sacrifices of the four 


bloodiest years in history proved 
to be vain, the entire social fabric 
under the shock of defeat was rent 
and all authority collapsed for the 
moment. The continuance of the 
very existence of Germany as a 
nation was in doubt. Autocracy 
was suddenly succeeded by a 
socialist government whose orders 
might or might not be obeyed, 
whose power depended upon the 

questionable loyalty of a defeated, 

disorganized army in process of 
lane and planless dissolution. 
Never were conditions more favor- 
able for a successful usurpation of 
the governmental powers by the 
ultra-radicals. 

Germany has never been given 
to lynching xs, yet the Berlin‘mobs 
clubbed “Red Rosa” Luxemburg to de ath. 
They had seen the fruits of a social revolu- 
tion; they had seen their wives and children 

shot down, their homes de stroyed, their 
livelihood menaced by the actions of a 
handful of fanatics, and their rage led 
them to exact bloody revenge. 

This country is not disorganized, starv- 
ing, humiliated or defeated. It is more 
prosperous than it ever was; it is victori- 
ous, well fed, smug and contented 
except for a very small part of the popu- 
lation. If this small part should attempt 
to emulate the Spartacans or the Bolshe- 

viks, if it should bring about bloodshed, 

arson and disorganization, its leaders 
must remember that ra American mob 
is a tiger where the German mob is a 
house cat. 

Those American radicals who are hoping 
and working for an armed uprising are 
playing with fire. Unless they are careful, 
the conflagration they are trying to start 
will consume them. 

It is significant that Oregon, birthplace 
of the initiative and referendum, now has 
a law making it a felony to preach sabo- 
tage or to make propaganda for the forci- 
ble overthrow of established government. 
Even the display of the red flag is forbidden. 


“Colonel” 


SUNSET, the 


Should We 
Bar the Gate 


to America? 


-acific Monthly 


The proposal to bar the 
gates of America to all im- 
migrants for a number of 
years after the signing of 
the formal treaty of peace 
is based upon sound reasoning. It is an 
undisputed fact that the United States 
has almost continuously had a labor sur- 
plus. Only during the height of the war 
activities, when the war industries, the 
military and the naval establishments 
competed with one another for men, could 
every able-bodied person obtain well paid 
work for the asking. At no other time 
was the reservoir of productive work com- 
pletely filled; it always had a margin of 
unemployment in which hundreds of 
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Mary Pickford on the shoulders of boys from 


“her” regiment, the 143rd artillery, just 
returned from France 


thousands struggled more or less _per- 
manently. 

There is unemployment right now. 
There will be unemployment in the future. 
The pressure of the unemployed tends to 
force wages down when it is to the best 
national interest that they be kept up. 
Immigration will increase unemployment. 
War-torn, tax-ridden, bankrupt Riceen 
may send immigrants by the million. 
‘Therefore it is best, so the advocates of 
the measure argue, to prohibit immigra- 
tion entirely for a term of years. 

It is a logical argument, but the prob- 
lem is not quite so simple as it seems to be. 
‘There was a shortage of agricultural |: ibor 
in the United States, especially in the 
West, long before the war. If industrial 
employment remains somewhere near as 
attractive as it is today, men will strive 
to remain in the cities and the shortage of 
farm labor will become acute. To over- 
come this shortage, the American farmer 
can choose two methods: he can either 
increase wages and reduce hours to ap- 
proximate those in industry or he can re- 
duce his operations until he can handle 
the work with the available help. In 
either case the result is the same: food 
prices will remain high, the cost of living 


will not come down, the object of prohibit- 
ing immigration will have been achieved 
only in part. 

It should also be remembered that for 
fifteen years prior to the war more than 
ten million immigrants came to Amer- 
ica, that most of these immigrants 
stayed and found productive work. 
Without them the remarkable expan- 
sion of industry—and of Bolshevism 
in the United States would have been 
impossible. 

Peckane regulation instead of prohibi- 
tion of immigration, adjusting the stream 


to the needs of the country instead of 


shutting it off altogether, may be the 
better remedy. 


T R Theodore Roose- 
e e 


velt is gone. ‘The 

most dynamic per- 
sonality of the generation has 
been laid to rest. At the moment 
when he faced his rich life’s 
keenest disappointment, a great 
military victory in which he had 
no part, Roosevelt quietly passed 
the Great Divide and the West 
mourned. 

He was the West’s very own, a 
man of action and courage with 
the simple, elemental virtues and 
shortcomings that mark the min- 
ing camp and the open range. 
He craved action and loved a 
fight, yet he had the cunning and 
craft of an Indian. He rediscov- 
ered the good old homely virtues 
at a time when America had al- 
most forgotten them in its giddy 
whirl around the golden calf and 
he preached the gospel of these 
old truisms and platitudes until 
they sounded new and modern. 
He quickened the national Ameri- 
can conscience just as Wilson is 
endeavoring to awaken interna- 
tional morality. 

With the passing of Theodore 
Roosevelt a great power for good 
has gone, but the forces he helped 
toset in motion can not be stopped. 

vu Uv 
Last spring a sailing ves- 
sel left a Pacific Coast port 
for a salmon cannery on a 
lonely Alaskan inlet. 
Everybody aboard was 
well and stayed well. All summer and fall, 
until the windjammer sailed for home, no 
strangers visited the cannery. Five hun- 
dred miles from land, after a summer of 
complete isolation, Spanish influenza 
piss ea broke out and attacked two- 
thirds of the crew. 

Whence, we ask, came the infection? 
Did it reach the ship on the air? Did the 
bacillus cross five hundred miles of salt 
water? 

On the other hand, take the case of 
Goat Island, a navy base in the Bay of 

San Francisco less than three miles from 
the heart of the city and right alongside 
the route of the ferries to Oakland. 
Shortly after the influenza outbreak last 
October Goat Island with its naval popu- 
lation of several thousand was_ place¢ 
under strict quarantine. Not one case 
developed. How and why was the ins: 
jammer’s crew stricken far out in the 
Pacibe and why did Goat Island escape? 
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In San Francisco the board of health 
during the first outbreak muzzled every 
person with a gauze mask, which was unt- 
versally worn on the street and imme- 
diately discarded when the wearer entered 
store, office or home. In Seattle the 
gauze masks were worn, but not on the 
street. They had to be donned only in 
stores, elevators, offices, theatres and 
other places where congestion is liable to 
occur. 

In Portland the masks were never uni- 
versally worn. 

In all three cities the epidemic shows 
the same relative curve. ‘They all suffered 
about alike, with this difference: San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles had a second minor 
outbreak of the disease early in January, 
while Seattle and Portland remained 
practically free. 

What’s the answer? 


U Uv 


A tidal wave of bronze, 


Prepare for ¢ 
granite and marble statu- 


Atrocities ary is about to engulf the 
in America country. Almost every 
community, no matter 


how small, is planning and _ collecting 
funds for some kind of a memorial dedi- 
cated to the boys who gave their lives to 
the cause of democracy. It is most fitting 
that the memory of the boys be honored, 


but it is also fitting that the permanent 
public exhibition of sculptural mon- 
strosity of the kind that 1s dishguring 
many American parks and squares be pre- 
vented. A National Board of Monu- 
mental Censorship is one of the crying 
needs of the day. It should be created 
and endowed with sweeping powers before 
it is too late. 

If Denver is a criterion, such a censor- 
ship board will discover that the erstwhile 
wild and woolly West has developed a sur- 
prisingly good taste in matters artistic. 
ps during the height of the war Denver 
persevered in-its self-imposed task of 
making itself beautiful. To attain this 


' 1 








object the city extended its park system 
clear into the Rockies, began a carefully 
planned civic center, screened its ugly 
place with green hedges and living trees 
and fostered that public spirit which ex- 
presses itself in gifts of noble statuary 
groups by private citizens. ‘The latest of 
these gifts, pictorially depicted below, 
is a heroic group pills by Lorado 
Taft and presented by Joseph A. 
Thatcher, a Denver pioneer. Its char- 
acter gives hope that the period of bronze 
and marble atrocities has definitely passed 
in the Far West. 


vu Uv 


It is undoubtedly true 
that ninety per cent of the 
overseas troops are Vio- 
lently prejudiced against 
the Y. M. C. A. Appar- 
ently the prejudice arises out of this chain 
of circumstances: Millions of dollars were 
contributed by the American people for 
the work of the Y. M. C. A., the Knights 
of Columbus, the Salvation Army and 
other organizations. The average soldier 
knew of those millions, but he had only 
a hazy idea of the work’s immensity and 
cost. From the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment the soldier in France could buy arti- 
cles of equipment at manufacturer’s cost, 
for perhaps one-third of the average 


Swatting the 
Y the New 
Indoor Sport 


Does this look the Wild and Woolly West? This noble fountain, symbolizing the power and the foundations of the State, has been unveiled 
inthe City Park of Denver. Details of the smaller allegorical groups are shown in the illustrations above. 


The fountain is the gift of Joseph A. Thatcher and was created by Lorado Taft 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


He Put It Over! 


American retail price. When the Y took 
over the canteen service, the soldier found 
that an organization endowed with mil- 
lions by the people back home was charg- 
ing him almost double the American retail 
price. At the Y canteen he had to pay a 
stiff price for everything he bought; the 
Red Cross and the Salvation Army 
charged him nothing. Lacking a full and 
complete explanation of the reason for 
the high Y canteen charges, he jumped to 
the conclusion that the van profiteering. 

And his rage knew no bounds when he 
found that he could obtain no credit. 
Having failed to receive his pay for two, 
three or four months, he was broke. But 
he did not blame the Government for its 
failure to make the ghost walk regularly. 
Instead, he emptied the vials of his wrath 
upon the organization which, from his 
viewpoint, had collected millions to give 
him things and services and was not only 
charging high prices, but refused him 
credit when through no fault of his own 
he was out of funds. 

That blanket order to all canteen secre- 
taries not to give credit was an inexcusable 
blunder. The canteen was part of the war 
organization, and in war iron-clad rules 
are an absurdity. Conditions change 
almost hourly and every part of the or- 
ganization must be able to adapt itself to 
the new conditions instantly. The Y 
canteen, controlled from New York, 
could not adapt itself, the secretaries were 
tied hand and foot and the great organiza- 
tion as a result suffered the worst setback 
in its long and honorable career. 


uv UV 


Broadening [f the storm of criticism 
Pe directed against the for- 

eign operations of the 
of the Y Y. M. C. A. will lead to a 


thorough analysis and re- 
vision of its policies and methods at home, 
great good may grow out of what now 
seems to be a calamity. 

At home the Y. M. C. A. has done 
splendid work for many years. Of this 
there is no doubt. But with its equip- 
ment and support the influence of the or- 
ganization should reach a far wider sec- 
tion of the population than it does at 
present. The very fact that, despite its 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


enormous endowment, despite the charges 
it makes for everything, the average local 
Y. M. C. A. cannot meet its operating ex- 
penses and is compelled to appeal an- 
nually for donations to cover the deficit, 
shows that its present policy is unsound. 
An institution which does not have to 
pay interest on capital invested, which 
charges a fair price for everything it sells, 
for almost every service it renders, should 
be practically self-supporting. If it 
chronically fails to make both ends meet, 
either its overhead is too high or the 
capacity of the plant is not used to its 
fullest extent. 

Almost every local Y. M. C. A. has 
trouble in maintaining its membership. It 
seems to be difficult to induce young men 
to join or to keep them as et i Why 
is it hard to attract and hold young men 
in the organization? In the right answer 
to this question lies the kernel of the 
Y. M. C. A.’s problem. 

We would appreciate expressions of 
opinion on this phase of the subject from 
our readers. The disposition of the mil- 
lions subscribed last fall and still unex- 
pended will be a moot subject for some 
time to come. If these millions are to 
produce adequate results, the heads of the 
organization should know what that part 
of the American public which holds aloof 
from the institution thinks of their work. 
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The Greatest The legislatures even of 
D h Si California and New York, 

routh Since +o states in which public 
Mohammed sentiment is notoriously 


wet, ratified the national 
prohibition amendment, and no amount 
of money or effort on the part of the 
brewers and distillers can undo their work. 
National prohibition has come to stay for 
a long spell. Those optimistic souls who 
expect that the dry régime will be short- 
lived, that the surreptitious supply down 
in the cellar will last a life time or that the 
peripatetic bootlegger will shortly re- 
lenish it, are in for a sad disappointment. 
is another two years the Sahara will re- 
semble the Great Lakes country com- 
pared with the lack of distilled moisture 
on the North American continent. Booze 
is definitely dead. Even the smell of it 
will be forgotten soon. 

















Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


High and Dry 


‘Mexican Oil 




















McCall, tn tie Portland Telegram 


Starting Something 


In the meantime, though, nearly seven 
hundred million dollars must be raised 
every year by direct instead of indirect 
taxation to make up for the loss of revenue 
occasioned by prohibition. The cost of 
municipal administration will continue to 
rise and not a single police officer or magis- 
trate will be discharged because booze is 
gone: Also, some forty thousand skilled 
glass blowers will be permanently out of 
a job, not counting the army of those en- 
gaged in the various branches of the 
liquor and catering business, who will have 
to seek new ways of earning a living. One 
thing is certain, though: Foreign in- 
vestors in American breweries, distilleries 
and vineyards may ask for reparation and 
indemnities, but they won’t get them. 
In Russia and the United States confisca- 
tion beccmes respectable when it is per- 
formed in the name of society and 
morality. 
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The Merchant Whether by coincidence or 
ee design, the Carranza gov- 
ernment last spring passed 

a law amounting to the 
practical confiscation of 
all oil properties in Mexico, choosing for 
the passage of the act the month when a 
million German troops were sweeping for- 
ward toward Paris and the Channel ports. 
This law declared all oil deposits, includ- 
ing those discovered on privately owned 
lands, to be public property and subject 
to government control. Government 
control meant, of course, the imposition of 
royalties for the benefit of the Carranza 
treasury. In conjunction with the lift 
given the export tax on crude oil at the 
same time, this decree threatened the 
vital stream of oil which kept a large part 
of the allied blockading fleet on the move. 
But when the time came to enforce the 
new law, the Germans were headed for 
Potsdam instead of Paris and Carranza 
saw a great white light. Both the British 
and the American governments had pro- 
tested most energetically against the 
seizure of private property developed and 
made valuable without Mexican aid or 
capital by American enterprise and in- 
vestments. The law is still on the statute 
books, but Carranza hesitates to apply its 
provisions to the oil industry. He 1s 
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waiting to see wuat will happen. Some 
day when the need for more cash becomes 
pressing, when he is satisfied that the 
United States will do nothing except to 
protest, he will “nationalize” the foreign- 
owned oil wells. 

But he won’t get away with it. The 
new American merchant marine must cut 
its operating costs by burning oil instead 
of coal if it is to have a chance against the 
competition of Japanese and Italian 
steamers. To supply the merchant fleet 
and the navy the Peet oil will be 
badly needed. When the American Gov- 
ernment needed tonnage sorely, it did not 
hesitate to seize the ships of neutral Hol- 
land. By the same token, it will not 
hesitate vigorously and actively to defend 
American rights in the Mexican oil fields, 
even if it has to support a counter revolu- 
tion that will send Carranza back to the 
ranch. 
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Ashurst Can’t Senator Ashurst has 
R h emitted a bray like an 
evive the Arizona nightingale. 
Yellow Peril When he supported his 

resolution for the purchase 

of Lower California from Mexico, he de- 
clared impassionately that the peninsula 
must be acquired to forestall any Japanese 
designs for a naval base in the territory. 
Is there anyone besides the senator 
from Arizona who still has the slightest 
fear of the Japanese bogey? The only 
reaction we can obtain on the Pacific 
Coast when the danger of a Japanese in- 
vasion is mentioned 1s an indulgent smile. 
Whatever fear of a peo attack may 
have existed on the Pacific Coast in 1916, 
it is all gone now. The spectacle of two 
million men raised, armed, equipped, 
trained and sent to Europe in eighteen 
months has been sort of reassuring to even 
the most timid breast. Having seen what 
we saw, we out here on the Pacific Coast, 
Arizona included, are not afraid of any- 
thing that has hair on. Why, even the 
proprietor of the Seattle paper who in- 
sured his plant for $200,000 against a 
Japanese bombardment cancelled the 
policy long ago! And now Congress is 
appropriating at one session more money 
for building new warships than was neces- 
sary to construct the entire Japanese 
navy. Senator Ashurst should hire a page 
to pinch him at frequent intervals. The 
fear of an armed Japanese invasion has 
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. Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


“Tut, Tut!" 


been as dead as the dodo these many 
moons. 

And, really, we don’t need the whole of 
the barren peninsula the senator proposes 
to purchase from Mexico. The only part 
the United States should control 1s a 
strip perhaps fifty miles wide and running 
from the mouth of the Colorado river to 
the Pacific Ocean. In this strip lies a por- 
tion of the canal conveying the river’s 
water to the Imperial Valley in California. 
This canal is the artery upon which the 
living of 40,000 Americans depends. No 
matter who owns the strip, those 40,000 
Americans will see to it that no one dis- 
turbs the artery. There isn’t powder 
enough in all Mexico to prevent them 
from protecting that canal if necessary. 
Washington knows it and Mexico City 
knows it and nobody proposes to monkey 
with the buzz saw, but a cause of potential 
friction would be removed if this narrow 
strip of worthless desert could be bought. 

Still, the only way it could be acquired 
is by amending the Mexican constitution, 
which says not a word concerning bargain 
sales of odds and ends of Mexican terri- 
tory. Perhaps the Prohibitionists could 
be induced to undertake the amending 
job in Mexico after their recent success 
north of the line. 
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Build the By all means let us build 
Biggest Nav four or five dozen assorted 
y battleships and __ battle 

on the Globe cruisers in the shortest 
possible time. British 

naval power was the undoing of Ger- 
many. It has been demonstrated that a 
navy of medium size is as good as no navy 
at all. In the presence of a superior force 
it has to go into hiding and stay there. 
With the world position the United States 
now occupies, the country either needs no 
navy at all except the units for the po- 
tential international police force or a 
fighting force that can show its teeth to 
anything afloat. With a navy equal at 
least to the most powerful on earth, the 
army can be reduced almost to the pre- 
war skeleton organization. Also, the 
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building of this biggest navy will keep 
many steel mills and shipyards busy, a 
point not to be overlooked. 
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Continued = For more than three years 
Blockade Fate factories have been 
evoting themselves al- 

Hurts West — most exclusively to the 
manufacture of war ma- 

terial. Only a part of their capacity was 


given over to civilian needs. What they 
could not turn out was either imported 
from the United States or the civilians 
got along without it. 

At the end of February the demobiliza- 
tion of the British army had overtaken 
the readjustment of British industry from 
a war to a peace basis. As in the United 
States, so in England the men were dis- 
charged faster than they could find em- 
ployment. There were extensive strikes 
accompanied by riots and _ disorders. 
Facing this situation, the British govern- 
ment placed an embargo on the importa- 
tion of a long list of manufactured articles. 

The reason for this embargo is perfectly 
plain. England wants to preserve the 
home market for British industry, to 
break the hold American goods obtained 
during the war and to prevent the exten- 
sion of this hold. The shelves of the 
British stores are bare. American manu- 
facturers will be able to beat their British 
competitors to it and be first on the 
ground with the wares to restock the 
shelves. Hence Britain bars imports, hop- 
ing thereby to save work for British labor 
and manufacturers. 

Against this embargo the United States 
can raise no valid objection. British labor 
is entitled to every ounce of protection 
the government can give it. But Ameri- 
can labor and American producers are 
entitled to equal consideration at the 
hands of their government. At present 
only a minute quantity of American prod- 
ucts is allowed to reach Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries. So long as this 
blockade of the neutrals is maintained, 
their industries cannot go ahead, they can 
produce no goods which would compete 
with British manufactures in the world 
market. Therefore Britain is anxious to 
keep the blockade going as long as 
possible. 

The national interests of America, on 
the other hand, demand imperatively that 
this blockade of the neutrals be lifted im- 
mediately. The United States must at 
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once find an outlet for its surplus cotton, 
barley, copper, zinc, lead, lumber and 
hundreds of other articles for which the 
neutrals are crying. ‘There is absolutely 
no reason on earth why we should not sell 
them what they need and want to pay for 

unless Washington considers the selfish 
desire of Britain and France a good and 
suficient reason for acting contrary to 
the best interests of American labor and 
American producers. 

Lhe continued blockade of the neutrals 
is responsible for the discharge of thou- 
sands of copper and = zinc 
smelter employees and timber workers in 
the Far West. Britain is aggressively 
protecting the interest of her workers even 
against Canadian competition. | Why 
should the United States do less for its 


own citizens? 


u OU 


The Sequoia is the most 
wonderful tree on earth. 
It is the oldest and the 
largest of all creatures en- 
dowed with life. It is 
unique. Nothing like it is found any- 
where in the world. Like the Grand Can- 
yon, it is a feature of the Far West that 
has no equal elsewhere. 

Because of these attributes, we object 
to the proposal that the Sequoia National 
Park in the Sierra Nevada, containing 
thousands of the noblest specimens of 
these titanic trees, be renamed in honor 
of Theodore Roosevelt's memory. All 
the other important national parks de- 
rived their names from the natural fea- 
tures that distinguish them and set them 
apart. The Sequoia National Park is 
well named. Its designation should not 
be altered. 

In the Pacific Northwest an endless 
war is being fought by Tacoma and 
Seattle over the name of the wondrous 
mountain that dominates Puget Sound. 
Officially and in Seattle the pe: ak’s name 
is Rainier. ‘Tacoma insists that its own 
name should be applied to the mountain. 
Why not settle the controversy by re- 
naming it Mt. Roosevelt? 
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China has been upset by a 

series of political revolu- 
on the Farms tions for eight years, but 
of Siberia the four hundred million 

Chinese continue to do 
their daily work, to eat and to drink with 
fair regularity. Mexico also has been torn 
by political revolutions for eight years, yet 
the sixteen million Mexicans manage to 
obtain their frijoles and tortillas almost 
every day. In both countries the eco- 
nomic needs, the necessity of carrying on 
the daily grind of production to keep 
body and soul together, proved far 
stronger than fire and sword. No matter 
what the politicians, the army and the 
office holders did, the Chinese guilds or 
leagues of merchants and producers con- 
tinued to function. Through the guild’s 
work the masses of the Chinese produced 
and exchanged their products; so long as 
the guilds were not disturbed, China 
could continue to exist despite the revolu- 
tions. 

In Mexico also production is continuing 
in a surprisingly large percentage of the 
total area. Disturbances are confined 
to certain districts where the picking is 
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SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 
easy and the looting 1s good. The need 
of the daily bread kept the economic 
organism alive while the political structure 
went to pieces. ’ 
The strongest organization in Siberia 
today is the association of cooperative 
creameries. In the midst of civil: and 
foreign war the Siberian dairy farmer ts 
continuing to produce peaceful butter and 
cheese of greater or less strength, because 
his organization enables him to sell his 
product at a profit. Whatever business 
is done in Siberia, whatever importing 
and exporting goes on, is practically all 
done by this codperative league of 
illiterate peasants whose strength and in- 
fluence were so great that even Lenine did 
not dare disturb the funds of the big bank 
operated in Moscow by the association 
of peasants. 
There are two morals in these facts. 
The first is that political disturbances are 








Hronstrup, tn the San Francisco Chrontele 


The Wages of Bolsheviem 


comparatively harmless so long as they 
do not seriously damage the apparatus 
through which a nation obtains its food, 
clothing, shelter and transportation, the 
danger increasing the more complicated 
the apparatus becomes. The 
moral urges the American farmer to 
prune his individualistic tendencies and 
to organize for his own good. 
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Honors for ‘for campaign purposes it 

was doubtless justifiable to 
Our Army of claim, for the Army, that 
Little Folks = “munitions will win the 
war’; for the Navy that 
“submarines would win the war”; for Mr. 
Hoover's bureau that ‘food would win 
the war’; but the truth was that all of us 
together could win the war—-and did. 
‘There are no Congressional medals for 
the commanders and the potlus of our 
army of children: at least we may_re- 
member that their’s was a big bit. The 
tinfoil they collected played its part; the 
newspapers they salvaged helped in the 
dificult game of cornering the Prussian 
vig; the war-savings stamps they sold and 
yought paid for bullets and aeroplane 
wings; the fruit pits they collected pro- 
vided carbon that filtered deadly fumes 
from the air our boys at the front inhaled 
when low-hanging fogs of gas came out 
against them. Now, from the ranges, 
comes news that’ the boys and girls of 


second , 


the great sheep-raising states \particularly 
Utah and Wyoming) contributed a most 
important mite to the winning of the war. 
‘They saved “bum” lambs. Wait! We 
asked the same question ourselves. A 
“bum” lamb, or a “dogie” is a motherless 
lamb. It seems—and this, also, we had 
not guessed—that a ewe foreswears her 
young when the lamb becomes separated 
from her long enough for her to forget the 
scent of the offspring. Once let young 
Johnnie Lamb leave Mother's side for a 
few hours and Mother becomes rampantly 
feminist, demanding independence from 
household duties. She will have no more 
to do with the fireside, the cradle, and the 
vital preparation of the meals. ‘The poor 
little orphan, bereft of its Mellin’s Food, 
dies out of hand. But no, as we French 
say, c'est la guerre! With lambs at ten 
dollars a head they have no right to die 
for lack of nourishment. And so the 
children of Wyoming and Utah were 
called upon and answered enthusiastically, 
It is reported that in Utah alone in the 
past year the Lambs Club of children 
saved 18,000 dogies. And it was not an 
easy task, theirs. ‘To quote: 

“Here is what eighty-four boys and 
girls did in one Utah county, Uintah, last 
year. When the spring lambs were trail- 
ing through the county they went out to 
the sheep camp to get the orphan lambs, 
Sometimes they would buy the lambs out- 
right and sometimes they would make a 
business arrangement with the herder 
agreeing to share profits with him. But 
the essential point was that the lamb, in- 
stead of being abandoned, passed into the 
watchful care of the boys and girls. ‘This 
care often began with driving a cow out 
to the herd so as to have milk for the 
lambs. Cow’s milk can be used for lambs 
without modification, but it has to be 
warmed to blood heat each time for feed- 
ing. At first a bottle with a nipple is 
used, but all must be taught to drink as 
soon'as possible. ‘This takes an immense 
amount of individual attention, an atten- 
tion which boys and girls are glad to give. 
These eighty-four Utah boys and girls in 
Uintah cared for 1086 lambs, which cost 
them for feed and care $2,349.60, leaving 

profit of $6,338.40, which netted each 
club member a little over $75.00.” 

May we add an expression of the hope 
that the cessation of hostilities will not 
end the activities of the lambs clubs? 
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The total casualties of the 
American army during the 
eighteen months of war 
ps not quite reach 300,- 

During the year 1917 
the industrial Pract ng in the single state 
of Pennsylvania exceeded 300,000, of 
whom 3000 were killed and 300,000 injured. 
During that year American industry and 
American transportation killed more men 
than the total numberof Americans buried 
in France, and the number of persons more 
or less seriously injured exceeded a round 
million. 

While we are debating war and peace 
wages, strikes, Bolsheviks, the League 0 
Nations and the punishment of the ex- 
kaiser, don’t let us forget the safety-frst 
movement. The ghastly toll industry 
takes is still entirely too high for a democ- 
racy that values the life and limb even of 
its humblest citizen. 


Safety First 
Stillfis a 
Good Slogan 
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——— the Far East 


Honorable Oriental Business 
By William Dudley Pelley | 


On the Ginza, Tokyo, the most famous business thoroughfare in Japan. 


Author of : When Brown is Red 





Every year scores of American salesmen otart eagerly along this street, 


turn right round and go back beaten. They have come without the money, patience and time required to deal with the Oriental temperament 


IF TEEN minutes from the car-line, 
I reached the plant of the Small 
Mfg. Co., Inc., on a spur of the 
railroad running south from = the 
enterprising city of Youngsville, Ohio. 
Across the front, through the smoky sun- 
shine, I read in gigantic white letters: 


HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 


My card brought Johnnie Small from 
his private office. He greeted me warmly. 
I noted that neither time nor responsi- 
bility had radically .changed him since 
our days together at college. His hair 
was slightly gray, his eye a trifle harder; 
his cheeks had grown ruddy and _ there 
Was an unfamiliar force anc decision in 
his conversation. Otherwise he was the 
same old enthusiastic, somewhat impul- 
sive Johnnie Small and in his modish busi- 
ness suit and club moustache, according 
to popular standards, a perfect type of the 
newer generation of American business 
man, representing all that is finest and 
best in the country’s comme rcial life. 

He led me back into his private office, 
placed a chair for me, dismissed his stenog- 
rapher with the order that we must not 
be interrupted and offered me his private 
cigars. Then he demanded—after the 
usual conventionalities about health, 
relatives and worldly prosperity—what 
had brought me to Youngsville. 


“The Orient!” he exclaimed. “Japan? 

China?—India? You are going to all 
those places?” 

I assented and asked the reason for his 
unusual interest. 

“Because,” said he, “outside of resus- 
citating Europe with American products 
after the war, | consider the Orient as the 
easiest and most proline market for our 
goods that we've got available.” 

I told John I saw no reason why his 
line of merchandise shouldn't find a ready 
sale among the Orientals and asked him 
if he had done anything conerete in ap- 
proaching the tri ide in those far eastern 
countries. 

“Last week we devoted a whole direct- 
or’s meeting to a discussion of sending a 
salesman over to sound things out. It 
wouldn’t have taken much for us to 
despatch Williams, our star salesman over 
to open some branch offices. We'd natu- 
rally land a lot of business at once, but if 
we couldn’t make deliveries we'd get a 
black eye from the start. Realizing that 
makes us cautious.” 

‘Are you certain you'd land business 
imme diately?” 

“Would we?” John laughed as though 
the possibility of failure was a_puerile 
absurdity. ‘You don’t know Williams or 
the Small sales policy. We're pushers 
from Pushville. We've got salesmanship 


down to a science and Williams is our 
policy raised to the nth power. Look 
what our policy has done to our business 
here in America. From a little shack 
twenty by eighty we've grown in eleven 
years to the two acres of floor space you 
see about you now and it’s due to 
our system that ends with the customer’s 
name on the bottom line.” 


“But perhaps that energetic policy of 


rushing the customer's name onto the 
dotted line by a cut-and-dried scientific 
argument wouldn’t do for the Orient. 
What goes in America might not work the 
same in Asia, don’t you know.” 

“Pep and brains win anywhere! We'll 
grab this virgin field for business while the 
rest of the trade are scratching their 
heads and thinking about it. We'll simply 
sweep those sleepy yellow fellows off their 
feet, give them a shock or two, impress 
them with what American business is like 
and how they must get aboard the band- 
wagon if they don’t want the procession 
to pass them.” 

After lunch we sat with more cigars out 
on his broad veranda. John returned to 
the all-important subject with a charac- 
teristically blunt request. 

“Bill,” said he, “do me a favor—a 
whale of a big favor. When you get to 
Asia, especially Japan and China, delve 
into this question of American trade pos- 
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sibilities and local conditions as though 
this business were your own. — After 
you've looked around thoroughly, write 
me generously just what we'll be up 
against over there in getting in with our 
line on the ground floor. | know it’s a 
Whale of a request to make but I’m all 
worked up over this thing. ‘That we're 
going over there and bust loose in an 
export WayviIs a foregone cone lusion. | he 
point ts, What will our handicaps be and 
how can we plow through with the least 
resistance? Do this for me and in return 
’ii—” 

I assured John I wanted no compensa 
tion—that | would be glad to do it both 
for my own education and as a matter of 
patriotism. = John acted embarrassed 
when I explained these things. 

“You're al godsend to us in our present 
state,” he declared. And he went on 
“There’s one firm in Japan who have been 
writing us very urgently of late, to take 
on our line. They are Jandice & Sons, 
Ltd. ‘They're an old, old firm; been es 
tablished out there ever since Japan was 
opened —almost. But we don't want to 
do business through an agent. We want 
to do it direct and get all there is in it 
Beside, Jandice & Sons is typical of the 
old order of things commercial in’ the 
Orient that passed out with the beginning 
of the war.’ 

“In what way?” 

“They're a firm of moss-backs. They're 
in the same old trade-rut that every firm 
gets into after running forty or fifty years 
without new management or the infusion 
of new blood. Our way of rushing things 
would shock them, knock the breath out 
of them, leave them dazed and helpless. 

“Undoubtedly,” said I. 

“T wish, however, that you’d make it a 
yoint to see Jandice & Sons. Write me 
1ow they impress you—not as our pro 
spective agents but to find out just how 
deeply they are in a rut, how much dry 
rot has hit the firm at its core, what degree 
of competition we may expect from them 
when our salesmen are on the job after 
the war with a trail of smoke behind 
them.” 

He rang for his stenographer and told 
her to look up Jandice & Sons’ address. 

I went:away with my friend’s parting 
sentiment running over and over in my 
mind-—which months later [ recalled with 
a smile. 

“Te ought to be a snap for a hustling 
young firm like ours--that in a dozen 
years or so has come up from nothing 
to butt into conditions in sleepy old Asia 
and pull off some fireworks. We ought to 
yet the Eastern trade gasping at our pro 
gressive ways and quality and prices 
leave ‘em sort of helpless and weak and 
easy for plucking. I’m keen for it the 
biggest business venture that our. firm 
has ever undertaken. Japan and China? 
Huh, they’re a lot of childish heathen! 
We'll wake ‘em up-—-with dynamite!” 


Investigating at the Source 


On the boat across the Pacific | heard 
enough about the Jandice people to con 
vince me that they were among the 
biggest general importers in the Orient, 
and that thei manager in Japan, Jim 
Biddleford, must be ‘some punkins” 
out here 

“Go see Jim Biddleford,” said a 
Shanghai oil man to me. “Vell him all 
about your proposition, listen to what he 
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informs you, then go back home and ad- 
vise your people to abide by it. You can 
depend on what he tells you as the truth. 
\ct as he directs and you'll show your 
good sense as well as save a lot of money. 
Ye S, LO sce Biddleford!”’ 

\ccordingly, about eleven one August 
forenoon, | arrived before the door of a 
two storyframe building on a side street of 
the Japanese sea port city. | looked for 
a sign befitting the importance and size 
of a firm known in six continents, a sign 
such as a firm of this type in America 
would have painted across their ware- 
houses in letters twelve feet high. All I 
saw was a little brass plate about eight 
by ten, fastened beside the street en- 
trance: 

JANDICI & SONs, Led. 
Merchandise 
Lop Floor 





A street of little shops 


The street quarters of the structure 
were occupied by the shop of a Russian 
money-changer. | climbed to the second 
floor. L was bewildered by the sudden 
realization that the second floor contained 
but three rooms, none of them over ten 
by twelve in size. One was the hallway 
in which the flight of stairs ended. Open 
ng on the north side was a little cubby 
hole of a place furnished with a table, 
some files, a typewriter stand containing 
an old caligraph machine, and a couple of 
chairs There were two people in- this 
room, one a Japanese girl in her native 
costume seated before the caligraph and 
pecking at it with one finger; the other a 
diminutive native boy in a soiled white 
uniform. In the third room opening ofF 
the east side and overlooking the street 
in front, a big-bodied young man sat with 
a cigarette drooping from his heavy lips, 
his feet hoisted on a flat-topped desk, his 
eyes fixed on vacancy. [was nettled that 
| had made a blunder somehow. — In 
America a firm with the size and reputa- 
tion of Jandice would have the portals of 
a trust company. 


“Is Mr. Biddleford in the city at present 
or up in {the mountains?” | asked the 
girl, supposing of course that in an kng- 
lish business office she would understand 
the language. 

“BRiddiefor’?” she laughed--the inevi- 
table laugh of the Japanese the land over, 
“You see?” 

1 deducted she was asking if 1 had an 
appointment. | launched into an orgy of 
Anglo-Saxon explanation of which [ now 
doubt if she understood two words. 

“Come in! Come in! Don't stay out 
there talking jibberish to the servants!” 
sang out a heavy voice from the front 
room. But it was a pleasant voice and 
devoid of any impertinence. 

“L wanted to see Mr. Biddleford,” | 
explained, advancing. 

“Well, I’m Biddleford,” he returned. 
“Sit down and take a load off’n your feet!” 


Preliminaries 

I was flabbergasted by the simplicity of 
reaching royalty. All the Biddlefords I 
had ever known, heard of, or interviewed 
back in and around little old New York, 
locked themselves behind several bar- 
rages of clerks, junior partners and pri 
vate secretaries. The bigger the Biddle- 
fords they were, the more inaccessible 
they made themselves. And this big, 
soft-bodied, jovial fellow who only needed 
another hundred pounds to look like 
Fatty Arbuckle, was the eastern manager 
of the great firm of Jandice! Preposter- 
ous! His private office opened into the 
stair hallway! But I went in, determined 
to listen to what this plump young man 
had to offer. 

He read my newspaper calling on my 
card and swung a chair over into place. 

“Sit down!” he roared. “Have a 
cigarette! When'd you land? ‘Tell me 
all about God’s country!” 

[ told him when | had arrived and by 
what boat. I took his cigarettes. ‘Then, 
as adroitly as possible I indicated that I 
appreciated the value of his time and that 
| had but a few question to ask him that 
would greatly help me in an article [| was 
preparing for a certain export paper. 

“But what's your es rush?” he de- 
manded. “Have another cigarette! ‘Take 
the whole box! ‘Tell me about God's 
country.” 

“But trade conditions 

“Oh, damn trade conditions! We'll talk 
trade conditions tomorrow.” 

“But your time” 

“My time isn’t valuable. Out here 
nobody’s time is valuable—only a fool's, 
and he doesn’t last long enough in the 
climate to count.” 

“All TL wanted to know was 
“But what's your infernal rush about 


knowing it?” 

“But—” 

“But nothin’! ‘Tell me about God's 
country. | understand you can go from 
Bowling Green to the Grand Central in 
nineteen minutes,” 

“T believe so,” [replied weakly. 

“And the Palm Beach suits Broadway 
is wearing are like our pongee suits out 
here.” 

“Yes. 

“What part of the States do you hail 
from?” 

“Vermont.” 

“Hoorah!—I come from Massachu- 
setts. Greatest country on earth, isn’t 
it?-—New England?” 
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The waterfront and bund at Kobe. 


the climate, the customs and habits of the people. 


I agreed with him. 

I was too bewildered to do 
else. 

We talked about New England. We 
talked about New York. We discussed 
the price 
two million men in’ France. Eleven- 
thirty found me deep in my experience of 
riding in the first passenger tr: un under 
the Hudson and twelve o’clock found him 
wanting to know if Ford automobiles 
were as common on Michigan boulevard 
as rikshas were on the bund, Yokohama. 
Three times to the half-hour I tried to 
draw him back to the possibilities for 
selling knives and forks to the heathen 
Who managed their chow with chop- 
sticks, ‘Three times to the half-hour he 
ignored me and recalled New Jersey land- 
marks that had gone out with 
McKinley. At one o'clock he 
pulled his feet out of the 
lower desk-drawers. 

“Time for tiffin!” he declared. 

“You' re coming out to the 
house with me, of 
You're a letter from home!” 
He took me to his house for 
tifin—the lunch at mid-day. 
His wife was visiting mission- 
ary friends i m Kobe. A Japa- 
Nese woman inasombre kimono 
served a four-course Anglo- 
Saxon adel. He talked to het 
in Japanese while | wondered 
how she kept her butterfly 
sleeves out of the food. 

“L note thi it you spe ‘ak the langui ge,” 
lremarked. “To what extent is it neces- 


course, 


Hustling the Far East: 


anything 
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Out here, instead of being cold science, business is more leisurely, like a profession. 


sary for our salesmen coming out here to 
learn Japanese before they can do busi- 
ness?” 

“With the big business houses, not at 
all. ‘Talk about Esperanto or a universal 
tongue! Man, we've got one already. 
Praise God it’s ‘English as she is spoke!’ 
If you re going to do business with the 
little fellows you may find your ignorance 
of Japanese a handicap. But the big 
firms just now in Japan are the most pro- 
gressive on earth. ‘They’re wise to the 
advantages of knowing English. You 


don’t have to beg their ofheials or em- 
ployees to come to our mission: iry schools 
It’s cash in their pockets.’ 


to learn it, 






Customs House at Yokohama 
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It's the country, 


Hustling acts only ae a boomerang 


He helped himself to the meat the ser 
vant was passing and said: 

“One of the fool notions you fellows 
bring out here from the States—one | 
brought myself until I got over it—is that 
these Asiatic people are inferior races. 
I've seen salesmen come out here and try 
to talk their goods, acting about the same 
as they’d conduct themselves if they were 
called on to enter a kindergarten and sell 
the children peanut candy. Inferior tom- 
myrot! The Chinese and the Japanese 
are past-masters in the art of business. 
We can show them new and improved 
machinery and efhcient cuts in manage- 
ment. But as traders and accountants, 
we white folks are mere infants. China 
especially had her Rockefellers and Wana- 
makers long before Columbus discovered 
the West Indies for the New 
York steamship companies. 
The Chinaman is the cleverest 
accountant of any race on 
earth. That's why you find 
him behind the wickets of so 
many counting rooms out here. 
The Japanese were highly and 
righteously incensed a few 
years ago by a report carried 
back by tourists that the 
Chinese were employed even 
in Japanese counting rooms 
and banks because the Japanese 
were dishonest and meals be 
trusted even by employers of 
their own race. It was an 
unfortunate slander. ‘There is absolutely 
no truth in it. The Chinaman handles 

(Continued on page 85) 
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“Slay, mighty one!" cried Lah Kun, safely perched back of Yuang Leh’s head. “Slay, mountain of blood, magnificent sweet one!” 


IMustrating “The Pit of Death” 
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The Pit of Death 


How the Burden Bearer Paid the Blood Money 


ROM out the shadowy depths of 

the great swamp on the northeast 

breast of Loi Toon Yang, Yuang 

Leh moved into the all but level 
rays of the moon, now silvering the 
bamboos that shimmered as the evening 
breeze, with velvety touch, breathed on 
them the benediction of coolness. In his 
trunk Yuang Leh held a large bunch of 
feather bamboo fronds, with which he 
brushed his huge back now and again to 
sweep off it the elephant gnats and mos- 
quitos that loved to burrow in_ the 
wrinkles of his black-gray hide, where 
the skin was most sensitive. 

Nostalgia gripped his bulk—the yearn- 
ing for the flat-lands whence he cal cele 
months before, bearing on his nodding 
frontlet his mahout, Lah Kun, to the for- 
ests of Loi Toon Yang. He did not dislike 
the work, for work an elephant must have 
to keep his mighty thews in health. But 
the promise of unusual wages had kept Lah 
Kun at the work months past the usual 
time. The mahout had sent word to his 
district that he would remain at labor 
until after the coming of the great rains, as 
urgent command had come to the timber 
contractor to double his usual quota of 
logs for that year. 

Clearly it was out of order! For years 
now Yuang Leh with Lah Kun riding 
easily on his forehead, had left the paddy 

lain after the harvest, had traversed it 
by easy stages, climbed the slopes of Lot 
Toon Yang, going ever northeast, crossed 
the water parting and gone down its de- 
clivities until they could look off toward the 
valley that in turn fell away into Cam- 
bodia. Then, after months of pleasant 
labor, Yuang Leh had hoisted Lah Kun 
onto his forehead, felt the smite of the 
ankus flat face lightly between his eyes 
that meant “home,” and gone back over 
the old route, to live easily, fatly, with 
now and then a little oon at carrying 
tice or bearing a howdah for some nearby 
person of consequence, until the year had 
turned and it was time for the cutting of 
the teak. 

The double order had upset all these 

Lah Kun’s father, ps 8 had driven 
when the mighty 


. 
uang Leh aforetime 
burden bearer was a war ay in the 


struggle to free Shanland’s border from 
Chinese domination—had never varied the 
pty round after he had returned with the 
ig one to peaceful life. Nor had Lah Kun 
~until this year. It was not right! 
“Ho, Bearer of Kings!’ Lah Kun called 
from the higher ground above the swamp. 
Each night he permitted the great one to 
emey his mud bath, as a solace. Nos- 
talgia gripped Lah Kun, too, but he was 
aman and could give to himself and others 
areason for remaining away from his own 
Village beyond the set time for his return. 
hen he said to his mahout mates: 
By working double I can take home 
the gain needed to add to my paddy field 
4 -certain piece of land,” he and they 
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knew what was meant. But Yuang Leh 
did not. 

All the other burden bearers had gone 
back to the elephant lines, leaving Yuang 
Leh alone. The other mahouts had often 
warned Lah Kun against permitting the 
big beast so much freedom, but he always 
had replied: ‘What is man’s strength 
compared to an elephant’s? You rule 
vours by fear, | mine by good will. Yet 
] get more out of Yuang Leh than any of 
you can from your burden bearer.” 

Which was true, and, being true, irri- 
tated the other mahouts more than if it 
had not been. For mahouts are just like 
other people, world without end. 

Nevertheless, men-like, they could not 
refrain from an added jibe: 

“Sometime he will atl you and run 
away. It is not well to humor an old war 
elephant too much.” 

To which Lah Kun would reply: 

“Shan elephant men are cruel and can 
only sway their animals by cruelty; we 
Karens believe in softer ways. When I 
tickle Yuang Leh behind the ears he obeys 
me more willingly than your elephants do 
when you draw blood at every stroke of 
your ankus.” 

There was no answer to this retort ex- 
cept the one the defeated in argument 
use the world over, no less than in Shan- 
land: 

“Wait and see.” 

“Son of untold generations of elephant 
pigs, mountain of loveliness,” Lah Kun 
called, “come to me.” 

Yuang Leh stamped his forefeet again 
on the firm ground at the swamp’s edge, 
made his hind feet to spludge in the mud. 
He twirled the vegetable fan he was 
wielding so dexterously with increasing 
enjoyment. For a fleeting moment he 
was minded to walk off into the forest 
and disappear. Instead he calmly strode 
off toward the mahouts’ camp, rumbling 
his immense stomach as he went. The 
call of Lah Kun had stirred again the 
fiber of duty. 

“So, you see,” Lah Kun rejoiced over 
his fellows as the tusker came into the 
circle of flickering fire-light, “he comes 
when I call him.” 

In clean white breech clout, his scant 
five feet of body drawn up tensely in re- 
lief against the fire-glow, his old-ivory 
tinted skin glistening with health, his 
white teeth showing in a smile of triumph 
over his mates, his maroon eyes spark- 
ling, his black hair kept in order with 
tightly-drawn hand-carved ebony semi- 
circular combs, Lah Kun looked what he 
was—a mahout of note. 

He stepped forward, ankus in hand, 
but with no intention of using it. Yuang 


Lehstretched forth an affectionate trunk 
to be rubbed. Falling in step beside 
him, refusing the offer of a lift onto the 
beast’s head, Lah Kun started to walk 
with the elephant to his proper place at 
theend of the lines. He wanted to be sure 
that Yuang Leh’s fodder was ample, good. 

Near the appointed station Yuang Leh, 
treading on a vine, caused part of it to 
twist across the path. His master, intent 
on reaching the right spot in the decep- 
tive light that came to them from the 
leaping fires, did not see the vine and 
stumbled, his arms wide-flung in the 
effort to preserve his balance. ‘The ankus, 
whirring, caught Yuang Leh’s hind leg 
under the knee a cruel blow. He started 
violently, trumpeted. Lah Kun pitched 
forward and struck his head. He was 
senseless when the other elephant men 
picked him up. 

Yuang Leh, smarting from the un- 
wonted wound from his master’s ankus, 
not able to understand it, was given some 
hastily flung-down fodder. But no sweet 
young bamboos or bit of cloying cane 
went with it for reward. In fact, while 
Lah Kun was being sluiced with water 
and laid out by the fire to recover con- 
sciousness, Yuang Leh was rejecting 
mouthful after mouthful of mouldy stuff 
that careless hands had given him to eat. 
A toe nail, recently cracked, pained him, 
too. 

It only wanted this—that he should 
have a cut in his leg, that no ankus had 
ever cut before, and mouldy fodder, a 
thing unheard of. ‘These two affronts 
and the nostalgia, all together, brought 
on the crisis. And the little toe ache! 

After Lah Kun, recovered but. still 
dizzy, had been informed that Yuang 
Leh, fed and safe, was in his accustomed 
place, the mahout went to sleep. The 
others in the camp did likewise. The 
elephants, rocking and rumbling, were 
quiet, sleeping as they stood, save that 
here and there a very old one was 
down, not to sleep, but to rest his limbs. 
Only Yuang Leh was unchained. 

Yuang Leh silently placed one foot in 
advance, then another. ‘The nearby ele- 
phants, awakened by this course of ac- 
tion, observed, but did not make a sound. 
Fach elephant’s business is its own. If 
the big tusker wanted to go off into the 
forest for a stroll, who were they to object? 
Besides, Yuang Leh was a_ pampered 
beast, favored and petted by his master, 
while they—well, their scars would show. 
He should have been chained, not free! 


ITH still buzzing head, Lah Kun 
awoke the next morning with the 
fecling that his name was being called 
loudly. He sprang upright to find before 
him his brother, Lah Kuniat, next younger 
in the family line, gesticulating. 
“Speak,” he commanded, “is anything 
wrong at home? Is it well with the first 
born? With his mother—” 
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“The child—” 

“Ah, what—’ 

“Is gone. Raiders came, ten days ago, 
to the village’s edge and took him. ‘They 
have gone toward the border. Phya 
Nyak, King of the Demons, gives you a 
month’s time to pay five hundred tica/s to 
him. He waits with the boy in the Pit 
of Death, the walled Chinese fort on the 
north slope of Loi Toon Yang.” 

Lah Kun bounded toward the elephant 
lines. At the end of the line of swaying 
beasts he paused, incredulous. ‘The place 
where he thought Yuang Leh to be was 
vacant. The tracks of the monster 
showed plainly. They went—straight 
forward, southwest. 

Calling loudly for his elephant, Lah 
Kun and his brother sped into the forest, 
hoping to mount and so hasten pursuit of 
the abductors. But by the dead beetle he 
had found crushed in one of the bushel-like 
depressions made in the mold by the big 
one’s forefeet, he knew that the animal had 
gone hours before, because the beetle al- 
ready was being torn apart by the big, 
red warrior ants that work only after the 
dawn comes. 


T did not take Lah Kun and Lah Kuniat 

ten days to return from the northeast 
slopes of Loi Toon Yang to their own 
village, even if they did not get a ride 
all the way back. At first they followed 
the spoor of Yuang Leh, but after the 
first. half day it went no longer south- 
west. Instead, it ran into the tracks of a 
wild herd and was confused with them. 
They did not find it when they had gone 
on to the next water parting beyond that 
place, as they had thought to. 

“He is headed for home,” Lah Kun 
said. ‘He has gone pranking after the 
wild herd for a time, but he will go home. 
I know he was homesick, as I was, the 
night he ran away. We shall find him at 
the rack back of the house.” 

“That will be it,” assented Lah Kuniat. 
He was panting too much from the haste 
of the grieving father to argue the matter. 
Yuang Leh never had failed them or their 
father before them, even in war time. If 
ne had run away from work once in a 
while, it was but to return to the trampled 
yard at home, the familiar rack, the 
wonted frolic with the children, either 
of his master or others, who came to 
offer him sweet cane joints and _ spiced 
cakes. 

At the end of the eighth day Lah Kun 
and Lah Kuniat came scurrying into their 
own place. Desolate, Lah Kun’s mate 
sat before the house, a yearling babe at 
her knee, a younger one hugged close. 
The pain of her loss was not assuaged by 
half a menth’s fruitless mourning for the 
first born. 

“Master of Elephants,” she cried out, 
as she saw the two men come, running. 
“Pledge the Burden Bearer, do anything, 
only buy little Lah Kun back from the 
King of the Demons.” 

“And my elephant, where is he? 
panted Lah Kun. 

“Where? Why— with you 

“Then he has not returned?” 

“Returned —” 

“He ran from the camp on Loi Toon 
Yang the night before my brother came 
with the news—’ 

“Then our child’s head will come home 
to us at the month’s close. The raiders 
took all of value in the village. There is 
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nothing else that can be pledged and if 
five hundred ticals are not paid—” 

logether they mourned a space. Afar 
the people of the village stood, respecting 
their grief. 

“Friends and neighbors,” said Lah 
Kun, standing up at the last, “it is 
better that a man should die than that 
his first born should be slain by those 
tribute-seeking robbers, pigs of pigs, 
hogs’ brothers that they are. I can not 
ask any one to go with me, not even my 
brother, Lah Kuniat, who has his own 
family to look after. But if I return not, 
remember that often it was the ready 
money that Yuang Leh brought in and 
that my father and I had to spend, that 
kept rice in the village in some poor years 
and that we never asked unfair payment 
of loans and forgave those who could not 
pay. [Iam an elephant man and can not 
sit quiet while my youngling is in danger. 
I shall force a way to the presence of the 
King of the Demons and then it will fall 
out as it will fall out. Indra only knows! 
Let him judge between us—in the Pit 
of Death. I shall find it!” 

Ten minutes later, as if he never had 
run miles daily before, he was gone, with 
some hastily-snatched food and his broad- 
bladed Lawa knife in his clout. 


N' IW going swiftly, now loitering, 
raiding here and there, gathering up 
food, goods, bangles from women’s necks 
and limbs, ornaments from hair, coins from 
men, woven stuffs, anything of value or 
that they fancied, making great show of 
their two big guns, Phya Nyak»and his 
men went, just a little east of north, 
toward the Fort of the Elephant, on the 
most northern slopes of Loi Toon Yang. 
There, where they could gaze off over 
a little valley, they came to the strong- 
hold of the King of the Demons, an 
ancient Chinese viang or walled fort, 
relic of the Chinese occupation of 
former centuries, when the war chiefs of 
the drehd Emperor of the Walled City 
sent his legions north, east, south and 
west to conquer. A viang may be either 
a walled city or fort. This one was fifty 
feet square, surrounded by a wall fifteen 


feet high, smooth and clean inside, showing , 


the perfection of ancient masons’ work. 
It had a single door, long blocked with 
rubbish, walled in with vines that made 
the rubbish mat impregnable except to 
those who had leisure and numbers 
enough to worry out, bit by bit, the dé- 
biis-formed barrier. Outside this viang 
the ground was terraced up from the flat 
little plateau on which it had been set, 
like a watch-tower, step by step, up to the 
walls. 

Inside the Walled Fort of the Elephant, 
Phya Nyak, sinister, waited for the ran- 
som money for the boy’s release. He had 
given the lad’s father a month. The 
moon had passed away, except for that 
night. At dawn, if a native came not with 
the five hundred ticals, the child’s head 
would be sent back to the brat’s father, 
not that it would bring in anything, but 
that it would inspire terror by proving 
that the Demon’s band did as they prom- 
ised and thus, when he made demands 
elsewhere, they would be met—promptly. 





HEN Yuang Leh had met the wild 
herd, as Lah Kun had discovered, he 
had gone pranking after the wildings. He 
had plenty of time for a frolic. Nothing 


pressed. Rolling his trunk full of ‘sweet 
grasses, ferns, bamboo joints, often pull- 
ing down exotic fruits from some familiar 
vine that shook its plenty at him on the 
passing breezes in the forest openings, the 
mighty elephant strode on, happy. ‘The 
nostalgia had passed with action. Now 
that he could go home, he did not care 
to—yet. In good time he would. Or 
back to the camp where he had left his 
master who unjustly had stabbed him 
with the ankus—something unheard of 
before that night. Yuang Leh meant no 
wrong. He was out for a bit of fun. He 
meant to have it, too, 

But if he meant to have it with the 
wild herd, he was in error. For when he 
overtook it he found that it consisted only 
of old cows, turned loose after recent 
keedahs, because the Crown huntsmen on 
those hunts had only taken captive the 
males and young cows, leaving the old, 
sour-tempered, gaunt females to roam the 
hills. They soon made life unpleasant for 
Yuang Leh, liking him not at all, first 
because he was a stranger, next because he 
had the man-scent on him, 

Made morose by these rebuffs, Yuang 
Leh turned mischief maker and raided 
sundry cane patches, pulled down several 
melon frames, ate several patches of 
beans, destroyed others, butted over a 
dozen bee-hive shaped huts of Karen 
Yain that he found, drank up their honey- 
water beer that they had placed out to 
ferment, and went onward, rejoicing, 
rollicking, lusting for loot. He roistered 
through little streams, swam larger ones, 
trampled on new-sown paddy ground. 
Where he was seen the wicked glint in his 
eyes made the people cry out that he was 
must or running amok or crazed, and the 
wag rather enjoyed their screams or 
scurryings. And so on, for many a play- 
ful day—and night. 

It was while Yuang Leh was playin 
truant after this fashion, home and Lak 
Kun all forgot, that, near where the two 
rivers meet, at the close of a day, while 
the runaway was chewing the end of a 
new bamboo in back of a thick screen of 
vines along the highway that there skirts 
the northwest tip of Loi Too Yang, he 
heard voices of many men. He did not 
know what they were saying, because they 
talked on, not as elephant men talk, but 
in many queer and outlandish, clackin 
tongues. Nor would he have understood, 
had he heard the leader ask of the man 
who was holding a lad on a mule’s back: 

“Why was I not told that the powder 
for the two muskets is all gone?” 

“Master, the men shot it off hunting, 
not knowing it was the last we had,” sat 
the man by the mule’s side, bending for- 
ward to catch the other’s least word. 

“We need no powder to deal with these 
pigs of people, but it gives an air to what 
we do when we fire off the old muskets 
and so helps to keep them down. ‘They 
think we have a hundred guns or more. 
And one often needs a firearm to tum 
aside an elephant that is running amok or 
a charging loos” ‘ 

The boy, slipping almost off the mule’s 
back, owing to the way the secon 
speaker bent forward to catch the words 
of the first on the march, uttered a cry 
of pain as he was slammed into position. 
The little one began to cry as the leader 
went on: 

“Noglay, I let this powder affair pass— 
now. We can send a man of this village 
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The Pit of Death: 


George Gilbert 


The elephants were sleeping as they stood. Only Yuang Leh was unchained. He silently placed one foot in advance, then another. The nearby 


elephants, awakened by this action, observed, but did not make a sound. 


for some soon. There is no need for 
It now, as we shall be at peace in our 
stronghold, the Pit of Death... But the 
muskets must be kept ready for use here- 
after. Some other he ma strip us of 
the treasure in our robes, else.” 

So, the men chattering, the boy sob- 
bing, they went on their way. And be- 
hind the vine screen Yuang Leh, his eyes 
blazing, his ears twitching, his stomach 
tumbling, che -wed, while some maggot of 
Memory bored into his brain and some 
Palsied fiber of duty in him thrilled. 

That voice that sobbed? He had 


It was the little manling that came tod- 
dling about his feet behind the house of 
his master, the same one that his master 
made him take up in his trunk and ride 
on his head, the man-child that brought 
him sweetly-spiced cakes, preserved gin- 
ger, young sweet-cane joints, that waved 
his father’s ankus and acted the man be- 
fore him and laughed up at him—at 
mighty Yuang Leh—in antic glee. But 
why was he there? And on mule-back? 
Mules? Faugh! 

Yuang Leh came warily out into the 
path and with his trunk tasted the air 


If the big tusker wanted to go for a stroll, that was his business 


over the trail the men had made. Nota 
familiar scent came to him, save that of 
the child’s, which was in the air, not in the 
tracks on the soil. ‘The elephant was 
puzzled. His marvelous memory was 
never at fault. What was once stored in- 
side that huge head, with its handful of 
brains, was there for good. Decidedly it 
was his master’s manling that had passed, 
mourning, with strangers. But why? 

A moment or two Yuang Leh stood 
there, while the dusk closed in, stamping 
in the mud of the roadside. Then he 

(Continued on page 78) 











To Rent or to Buy? 


Facts that Every Man and Woman Should Know About a 
Subject that Concerns Each One of Us 


fain 
States 


million 
United 


HIRTEEN 


lies in the 


live in rented houses. 

Kleven million live in 
their own homes. A great many 
of the thirteen milhon would like to 
build or buy, but are afraid to, for in 
many towns a house is considered as 
risky an investment as last year’s mil 


linery or second-hand bird cages. 

At least thirty per cent of all money 
spent on building houses is absolutely 
wasted —that is, it is spent in a way that 
gives the owner no use or comfort, and 


can never be regained by selling the 
property. It seems a pity, almost a 
tragedy, that the deepest and most 


fundamental material longing of the hu- 

man heart—the possession of a home 

should entail such a serious oma 
In a town of a hundred thousand, 


I took 


By William H. Hamby 


Author of Why Do Il Think I Will Succeed? 


than to build. Of course this does not 
apply to people who have time and money 


to experiment with the weakness of 
human nature and the strength of the 
hardware market. Nor does it apply to 


wople with wealth and faith enough to 
vutld ancestral homes; or to exhibit what 
they consider “taste.” But it does apply 
to that very large class of the people who 
to ten thousand 


want to put from one 
dollars in a house which is to be both a 
home and a financial asset. 


Not only can one as a rule buy a better 
house for the money than he can build, 
but five times out of seven he can get one 
that comes nearer suiting him. And after 
all most of the fun of building a house 


plications. And while the uncer- 
tainty and fluctuations in values 
make it very casy to lose money 
(and many there be that do it), 
yet it also gives a chance to pet 
more than one’s money's worth—and the 
game is interesting, 

There are three or four rules for the 
house buyer, so simple they are easy to 
forget, that will mor home-buying less 
hazardous than most undertakings. 

1. Let the other fellow pay for his mis- 
takes. 

Discard 
essential, 
Buy. 


The Other Fellow's Mistakes 
There are things in and around every 
house that will suit one person but will 
not suit another; things one family will 
use but another will not. These are mat- 


the non-essential for the 





up the Sunday paper, ran over the list of 

houses for sale and checked ters of taste or individual 
cleven of the most favorable — requirements. Some of them 
ones. I went out to look at : are useful but not worth 
them the next day. a of How much do you know about the house you live — ey pers —_ a 
the eleven were offered at . . . other things that can be o 
from one hundred to two in? You may believe that you know everything, no use or leak to anyone, 
thousand dollars less than but read this article and see. This man Hamby These represent clear waste. 
they had cost the owners. Hana ; x : And still others, worse than 
i ipponlltipiar’ “her yipotaenveg knows houses inside and out; his article is crammed useless, that depreciate the 

value of the property. 


Only one owner asked a profit, 
Later Llearned that his house 
was the first to sell, ‘Uhat 
meant that one house had been 
built 80 that even in a real- 
estate slump it was a good 
investment. It meant. that 
seven were not. And some 
of those houses would scarcely 


you go house hunting. 


always ata profit. 
turned to profit by anybody looking for a house to 


full of pointers that can be listed and used when 
He tells the experiences of 
a man who has bought and sold fourteen homes, 


The pointers he gives 


The Editors 


rent or to buy. 


The very first essential of 
being a good house-buyer is 
to know what part of the 
expenditure has real value 
and what part has been 
wasted on the whims of the 
housebuilder, It is not 
enough to know what will be 
useful and pleasurable to the 
/ buyer's own family. He 


can be 





sell at any price. 

What is the matter? Is 
there no way for the ordinary 
family wanting a home to be reasonably 
sure they are getting full value for thei 
money? There is. It has been done; and 


a little self-examination, along with house 


observation, will do it again. 


The Problem of Buying or Building 


Ordinarily, unless one just 


loves trouble, it is better to buy 





Palaces are about ae popular nowadaye as pet 


elephants. To keep servants you 


must rope and tie them 


naturally 
a home 


quits right where the contractor begins. 
Buying a house 1s different from any 
other business transaction, It is’ like 
buying a pig in a poke--only the poke is 
wrong side out and the pig in the neigh- 
bor’s back yard. What makes it all the 
more difheult is, there are no_ fixed 
standards of values. In nothing else does 
that intangible thing, the human equa- 


tion, play such a strong part. No two 
owners would set the same value on the 
same house. One man may be trying to 


sell a house for $5000, while another offers 
“a he tter house two blocks away for 43000, 
Of twenty houses in any town that may 
be boughe for #4000, the best one will be 
worth two thousand dollars more than 
the worst one. Even the original cost is 
no standard, for many a house is built in 
such a way or an such a place that it has 
depreciated in value forty per cent before 
the painter has taken his overalls from 
the garage, while another house may be 
worth twenty per cent more than the con- 
tract price before the roof is on. 

In lates a home one is not merely 
buying a house but a complete set of com- 


must alsoknow how the | rouse 

will appeal to other buyers. Only in this 
waycan he see where the builder has ac 
tually wasted money, and buy accordingly. 

‘There are many ways to waste money 
in building a house. Broadly these may 
be put into three groups: 

1. Attempts at show, 

2. Bad arrangement and proportion. 

3. Wrong location, 





small five-to-eight-room modest-violet 
type of house ie alwaye casy to 
rent and easier to own 


The 
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Nothing adds more value than real 
beauty; and nothing is so expensive as 
beauty gone wrong. ‘The most unac- 
countable thing in the world is “taste.” 
[he nearest we can come to a simple rule 
is this: Lt is bad form to attract one’s 
attention unless there is some reason for 
it. A trellis on the wall by a window for a 
vine is beautiful, because useful, but 
criss-cross slats as mere ornament would 
be an offense to the eye. 

| once went to look at a house that had 
a miniature Japanese garden in the back 
yard. There were little pools and tiny 
bridges and stone seats aan 
gnatly (little shrubs. ‘The t 
woman who had the place 
for sale told me she had \ 
spent nearly two thousand 
dollars on that garden, 

Now | am a great ad- 
mirer of Japanese things, 
but a toy Jap garden in 
the back yard of a glum 
looking Hlinois frame house 
was not worth a cent, not 


one cent to me. A_ strip 
of lawn, a thicket of shrubs 
or a rose hedge would 


have been infinitely more 
beautiful, 

| know a man in’ mod- 
erate circumstances will 
call him) Clayton=-who 
has been transferred by 
his company to many 
different towns, and no matter where 
he goes, even if he is to stay only a 
year, he buys a house. Ile has owned 
fourteen and, so far as [ know, holds the 
home owner's record, in that he has sold 
every one of them at a profit. Clayton 
isno sharp. He is just an ordinary rail- 
road station agent with sandy moustache 
and a squint in his left eye. He never 
studied architecture, has no knack what- 
ever at carpentry. Tle can not drive a 
nail without splitting the board, and can’t 
hang a picture without knocking off a 
chunk of plaster. But he knows houses. 

“TL guess | would have made a lot of 
mistakes on the first house | wanted,” 
confessed Clayton, “if IT had had the 
money, It Wis a twoestory, seven-room 
house with a cupola—one of those shingled 
up-shoots from the corner over the bay 
window, that ends in a rod with a fish 
weather-vane. [am ashamed to say that 
thing took our eye. But luckily for me, 
a friend had more money than I, and 
bought the house and cupola. After I 
had passed that place every day for a 
month, | concluded | did not care for the 
cupola. In another month it looked ugly 
tome. My friend felt even stronger about 
itthan L did, for the thing leaked around 


breathing room. 





To Rent or to Buy? 


they are shown. 





The demand for residence property “close-in” has weakened remarkably the last few years, 





the base and spoiled the plaster in the 
varlor, In the fall he had it torn down, 
t had cost three hundred dollars to build, 
and cost him a hundred dollars more to 
get nd of it and patch up the hole it left. 
Phe fall of that cupola made quite a dent 
in my tastes. It set me to thinking on 
what a house is for, and what it isn't for, 
] decided a house was not for an astro- 
nomical observatory or a tower of Babel, 
Nothing is worth while that doesn’t really 
belong.” 

Geo. W. Cable is a man of exquisite 
taste, a veritable disciple of beauty. One 





Moat buyers have a stock list of faulta which they discover in every house 


anyone to aay, “There are too many windows 


afternoon in New Orleans he was showing 
me the scenes of his Creole stories, 
“Look!” THe laid his hand on my arm 
and pointed to an old red brick house that 
time had mellowed into soft colors, It 
was absolutely plain, not a superfluous 
brick or tile, not an ornament except 
the green shutters and a hand-wrought 
iron grill around the balcony, “Isn't it 
beautifull” he exclaimed. what 
time, the real painter, has done to those 
walls. Llow simple, how exquisite! And 
then look yonder.” He pointed to a 
wooden house built at a later period 
with wooden pewegaws and ornaments. 
“Wasn't it horrible when the German 
carpenters came with their jig saws!” 


“ee 
“ace 


Beware of the Freak House 

The next big item of waste is in ar- 
rangement and size. Arrangement is 
vital to values. A single blunder may 
cuuse a million uscless steps, and a head- 
bumping beam may cause endless pro- 
fanity--which surely the recording angel 
ought to charge up to the builder. 

Of course the Sa must the 
house that answers the needs of his family, 
but he must also bear in mind that the 
market value is what it would probably 


select 





A little apace and a lot of air and sun make the “farther out™ house livable 


William H. Hamby 


But it ia the rarest thing in the world for 


The tendency is to go farther out, for more 





sell for in a reasonable length of time. A 
peculiar or freak house must be bought 


at a peculiarly low and freak price if at 
all, Originality is a fine thing if genuine, 
but attempts at it are safer in a futurist 
picture or vers Libre than in a house. 

A real-estate agent told me he had a 
house at a price so low that it would be a 
fine investment, 

“What size?” [ asked. 

“Eight rooms four down and four up 

arranged so it may be rented to two 
families.” 

“Good location?” 

“Pine.” 

“Tlow about the lot?” 

“One of the nicest you 
ever perfectly, 
fine lawn, flowers, shrubs, 
vines, fruit and a 
garden,” 

“Ts the house well built?” 

“Solid as it can be.” 

“What is the price?” 

“Te is being given away. 
The lot is worth twelve 
hundred. The house must 
have cost $3500 to build 
it can be bought for $2000,” 

“Let's and 
what is the matter with it,” 
L assented, Everything he 
said was true, except that 
the house was a bargain. 
1 walked  wonderingly 
through it. The rooms 
were ugly box squares. ‘To get to the 
bath-room one had to gO up a narrow 
steep stairway down a hall and through 
a bed-room. ‘To get from the kitchen to 
the dining-room, the cook must open 
two doors and po across the central hall. 
The “parlor” had two small windows and 
the bed-rooms one window each! 

“What will you give for it?” asked the 
agent. 

“LT would not have it as a gift,” I re 
plied truthfully. ‘The house is worth 
nothing tear it off and sell the lot. It is 
so bad that it won't even rent.” 

It is not safe to buy an inconvenient 
house unless one gets it so cheap he can 
afford to remedy the defects, ot put up 
with them. Ina general way a convenient 
house is one with central rooms large 
enough to be occupied by the whole 
family without a sense of crowding, and 
kitchen and chambers and bath so ar- 
ranged they may be used with the least 
amount of interference one with the other. 

The whole general tendency is for 
smaller houses with large living-rooms. 
An awful lot of money has been wasted 
in building large Many 
wealthy people who own big houses do 

(Continued on page 84) 
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‘T was _ upon the trail. 


To follow the little trail at best of 
times was a pleasant adventure; to 
follow it at worst of times was an un- 

certain hazard. But the woman who 
fought her way up the canyon, abroad at 
this worst of times, walked with the 
surety of familiarity. She came swiftly, 
swinging her lantern—a wan glimmer of 
light in the night’s blackness. 

The rain beat doggedly down upon an 
earth already so saturated that it could 
not hold another drop. Up through all 
the mountain passes the wind rushed with 
pitiless velocity. Great trees, centuriesold, 
crashed and fell. Slides came down the 
mountain sides, huge boulders tumbling. 

As the woman passed the falls of the 
canyon a sound reached her from the 
clump of trees there. She swung her 
lantern round sharply. 

“Sounded like a man a-groanin’,” she 
exclaimed. “Some animal hurt, like 
not.” 

She went nearer. 

“H’m!” ‘Then, as she examined more 
closely, “Nobody Il ever seen ‘round these 
parts.” 

A man lay there unconscious. He was 
without hat or coat, his head thrust up 
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The Story of a 


Strange Romance 


By Mae Foster Jay 


Tlustrated by R. Lewss 


under a toyon bush, out of the rain. A 
brown jug was clasped tightly in his arms; 
but it was atilt now, the cork out. 

The woman picked up the jug, sniffed 
it, and tossed it aside. 

“Must ’a’ been crawlin’ up the trail,” 
she ccna holding her lantern over 
the jagged cuts in the knees of the man’s 
over: us, and observing his — bleeding 
hands. “The odds were all against him 
hard enough to keep the trail tonight if 
you re sober.’ 

Then she placed her hands under his 
shoulders and dragged him from_ the 
bushes. Somehow, for she was stalwart 
and rugged and determined, she got him 
to his feet; somehow she forced this dully 
acquiescent being to walk, supported by 
her capable arm about him; somehow, 
against the fury of the storm, she fol- 
lowed the trail a mile farther up the grade, 
and climbed the little knoll upon which 
her shack stood. 

She led him into a basement room dug 
out of the side of the hill and dropped him 
upon a cot there. ‘Then she pulled off his 
drenched clothing, rubbed goose-oil upon 
his chest and nose, and wrapped him in 
i blanket. This very night, unaided, she 
had ushered a little life into the world in a 
home just over the mountain; what then 
to her was the getting to bed of a bedrag- 
gled inebriate? 












Assured that he was confortable she 
picked up her lantern, went outside and 
followed a path round the side of her 
shack to her up-stairs bedroom which 
opened from the top of the hill. It would 
be good to rest. 





T was morning upon the trail. Spark- 
ling sun aglint upon all the rugged 
mountain peaks, clean deep shadows in the 
rain-washed valleys, the sweet dank smell 
of the moist earth, tree-top dwellers 
a-singing. 

When the woman came down the path 
her heart leaped to meet the gladness in 
things. ‘Though she was easily thirty, 
and the lines of her strong face, her hands, 
and the droop of her shoulders showed 
that she had come over hard, rough ways, 
yet her eyes were fresh and clear and soft 
and eager as a girl’s. She lingered out- 
side just to gaze about. Then she opened 
the door of the basement room which was 
her kitchen. 

“Hm,” she said. The fragrant odor of 
simmering coffee greeted her and she felt 
the warmth of the fire in the shambling 
range. “He ’pears to have some sense by 
daylight, anyhow! I wonder where he 
could ’a’ went?” 

She looked outside and then she saw 
him. Water-pail in hand, a light, lithe, 
wiry figure, he was making his way to the 

ring that trickled out of the rocks on 

ee hillside. 

“Didn’t get no water-dogs in your 
bucket, did you?” she demanded abruptly 
when he returned 

He turned toward her a face entirely 
kindly and guileless. Pale blue eyes, 


looking comically out from behind a 


sandy beard, grew wide with denial. 

“No, oh, no! I looked out for ’em,” he 
began emphatically. ‘Then suddenly he 
realized that she was there. He shifted 
his pail nervously from one hand to the 
other and blinked hard and fast as he met 
the gaze of the blue-shirted, blue -skirted 
woman so calmly appri ising him. 

“What's your name?” she asked. 

“Billy.” 

“Mine’s Marthy.” 

The man moved uneasily. “Somehow,” 
he blinked, “I don’t ree’lect jest how | 
come here.’ 

“Tm!” was all the satisfaction he was 
eri anted, 

“T guess,” he confided, coming closer 
to her, nodding his he ad vigorously, and 
lowering his voice, “I guess ] must ‘a’ 
taken a drop too much.” 

“Very likely,” was the laconic reply. 
“Set your bucket in there on the shelf.’ 
She nodded toward a still deeper excava- 
tion into the hillside, which served as a 
pantry. 

Marthy removed the red tablecloth 
thrown over the oil-cloth covered table, 
rearranged the sugar and salt and vinegaty 
brought heavy, white, nicked dishes from 
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the dilapidated screened cupboard by the 
stove, and laid the table for two. "Then 
she set briskly about cooking their meal. 

It was a cellar-like room, the only light 
coming in from a small window near the 
ceiling. The floor was of rough cement, 
and the walls were painted a garish blue. 
Upon them hung fly-specked calendar 
backs saved through m: iny years, coats, 
shawls, and, behind the stove, a roller 
towel, comb and mirror. ‘The arm chair, 
two straight chairs, couch, and table were 
all home made. 

“By golly, Marthy, that’s the finest 
ham | ever tasted!” 

Marthy had just cleaned her fork 
scrupulously upon a piece of bread, and 
with it helped Billy to his third piece of 
meat from the skillet beside her plate. 

“It’s all my own make, Billy.” 
Marthy’s eyes glistened proudly. ‘None 
of your boughten meat for me! It don’t 
have no flavor. Your coffee is good, too, 
Billy,” she adde d ge nerously. 

“Oh, that’s nothin’,” Billy grinned, 
embarrassed. “‘I knowed there must be 
some one ‘round somewheres that would 
be wantin’ a bite o’ breakfast.” 

“Smoke, Billy?” asked Marthy when 
they were seated on the doorstep after 
thei ‘ir meal. 

“Yes, but, by golly, I’ve somehow lost 
my tobaccy!” Billy pulled a weathered 
old pipe from his pocket ad eyed it 
longingly. 

Marthy hurried into the house and out 
again, bringing her own clay pipe and a 
jar of tobacco. 

“Jest try this once, Billy. I raised it 
myself. You won’t find no better tobacco 
the world over.” 

They lighted up and smoked together 
in comfortable rompanionship. 

“This your place, Marthy?” 

“Yes, sir! I homesteaded it. And 
there ain’t a grander hundred and sixty 
in the State of Californy!” she answered, 
her naturally sharp voice rising with her 
enthusiasm. ‘Look at that bottom land 
down there by the creek. There ain't 
no richer land than that anywheres. You 
jest ought to see the garden stuff it grows 
years when the rains are heavy enough. 
And by and by, when I can afford to, I’m 
goin’ to put a pump down there so’s I ¢ an 
irrigate in dry years, and then there won't 
be no limit to what I can raise the year 
‘round. 

“See my blackberry patch over here? 
The bushes jest hang full year after year. 
Look at the young orchard on the hill 
only three years old! Ain’t it wonderful 
the way it has growed, Billy? And these 
hills is rich in ore—full of chrome and 
copper and lead! I’ve prospected over 
every foot of them, and there’s plenty of 
valuable ore, all right. Then look at the 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of timber I’ve 
got, and the spring and all!” 

“Yes, and by golly, do you know what 
you could do, Marthy?” broke in Billy 
excitedly. “You could easy pipe that 
water down to the house from the spring, 
and have runnin’ water right in your 
kitchen!” 

Marthy drew a long puff on the clay 
Pipe while she eye ‘d him in admiration. 

“Billy, I do believe I could,” she said. 
“Think of me bein’ as stylish as that! 
I'm goin’ to build on to the house, too, 
Billy,” she added, “as soon as ever I can. 
Goin’ to build a parlor upstairs, and add 
ona big porch, and have vines growin’ all 


Hill Folks: 


Mae Foster Jay 


over it. [want to paint the house white 
too, soon’s I can.” 

“It’s awful fine scenery you ‘ve got 
’round here, Marthy,” said Billy, nodding 
tow: ud the surrounding mountains.“ 
ain’t never seen better anywheres. Me, 
I like nature. I like the hills. I hate 
cities. “They ain’t nothin’ but buildin’s 
and sidewalks and people. But jest looky 
the view you've got here, and the flowers 
all ’round, and the birds! Why, these 
trees is full of nests—I seen half a dozen 
this mornin’ when | was goin’ up to the 
spring. I like to have the birds ‘round 
a-singin’, Marthy, and the quail a-hol- 
lerin’.” 

A smile crept round Marthy’s firm 
mouth and a warm light came into her 
eyes. Billy could have struck no more 
responsive chord in her. 

Pipes were finished and laid aside. A 
xompous yellow rooster strutted up to be 
lifted in Marthy’s hands. A little lizard 
that lived under the doorstep darted up 
onto Marthy’s lap all unafraid. A covey 
of sleek quail hurried down from the hill- 
side and paused at a discreet distance, 
perking cheir inquisitive heads to ask 
where were the daily rations that should 
have been upon their usual feeding 
grounds. And Marthy hurried out with 
grain in response to their summons. 

All the time Billy’s eyes glistened with 
appreciation, and he slapped his legs and 
applauded and chuckled over the wonder 
of it all. 

Reluctantly he arose at last. ‘Well, I 
reckon I'd better be a-goin’ on, Marthy,”’ 
he said. 

“Where to?” she queried sharply. 

“Oh, nowheres in particular. [’m jest 
prospectin’ ‘round in these hills.” 

“Billy, you set right down. You're 
a-goin’ to stay right where you are. Do 
you think I ain’t noticed you snivellin’ 
’round and coughin’ your head off with 
the cold you caught last night? I've got 
some medicine brewed from herbs that 
growed right here on my own place that 
will cure any cold I ever seen. And you're 
a-goin’ to stay right here where | can 
doctor you, Billy, till that cold is all well.” 

Billy, born to be led, stayed on. Long 
after the magic herb had proved its po- 
tency he lingered. Now it was Billy who 
milked the cow and fed the young mare; 
Billy who made the garden and split the 
firewood; Billy who prospecte a with 
Marthy as ry after day, the two of them 
swinging their picks together; Billy who 
blasted out the rocks fallen upon the trail 
so that they could ride “out” in the light 
wagon behind the spirited colt for sup- 
plies. Life for two isolated people was 
replete. 


UT at last a morning arrived when 

Marthy came down stairs and no fire 
glowed in her kitchen stove. ‘The room 
was empty. Billy had disappeared. 

“Hm,” was Marthy’s speculative com- 
ment. 

She busied herself with the daily tasks 
she had come to know as Billy’s chores, 
at once hurt and worried. She watched 
the trail keenly, but Billy did not come. 
She wondered at the emptiness that 
seemed to engulf her--she had grown so 
used to depending upon having Billy 
depend upon her! 

A week passed, and Marthy ceased to 
watch. Grimly she forced herself back 
to the old routine. 


And then, one morning, Billy came 
came repentant, dishevelled, —straight- 
forwardly confessing to a debauch at 
Joe Bodite’s place. 

“Billy, you come 
down on your cot and stay 
Marthy’s only answer to him. 

The admonition sounded reasonable 
enough to Billy, befuddled of brain and 
aching of body. He obeyed without 
remonstrance. Mildly baffled, he watched 
Marthy take off her kitchen apron, put 
on her old hat, snatch up her thirty-two 
from behind the door, and march out. 
But he was in no mood to solve 
conundrums. 

On the porch Marthy took down het 
saddle and bridle from their pegs and 
hurried down the knoll to where the young 
mare was staked out. She adjusted 
accoutrements deftly and quickly, shoved 
the thirty-two in its scabbard, sprang 
nimbly to her saddle and galloped off, 
following the little trail to its very sum- 
mit and down the grade on the other side 
fora mile. Then she turned swiftly on to 
a mere suspicion of a path that branched 
off to the right, following it far into the 
heart of the mountains. Up hill and 
down, leaping the steep banks of narrow, 
bridgeless streams, climbing over fallen 
trees, forcing a passage through dense 
tangles of clase traveling where 
slides had occurred upon the ragged edges 
of hungry looking precipices, the colt had 
free rein. It was a riotous ride—but 
Marthy was in a riotous mood. Emerg- 
ing suddenly from the clustering moun- 
tains into a wide little valley that lay 
snug and high and unsuspected among the 
mountain tops, she rode down a lane 
through a fragrant vineyard, straight to 
whe “re Joe Bodie stood in the doorway of 
his winery. 

Then in brief and plain terms, illus- 
trating her meaning coon with the 
rifle she had drawn from its holster, 
Marthy conveyed to Joe Bodie a well de- 
fined impression of what would happen 
should he ever dare to give or sell a single 
drop of his goods to Billy again. She 
found no difhculty in effecting the agree- 
ment she desired—for Joe, as well as all 
the rest of the countryside, knew just how 
handy Marthy was with that thirty-two; 
knew, too, that she was a woman who 
made no false promises 

Then Marthy rode home, calmer of soul. 

Billy, out to meet her, unsaddled the 
mare and followed her up to the house. 

“And now, Marthy, I'll be goin’ on for 
good,” he said. “I jest wanted to stop 
and thank you for everything.’ 

“Why do you go, Billy? Ain’t you 
satisfied here?’ Marthy’s voice, usually 
so sure, quavered with the question. 

Billy’s eyes grew wide with amazement. 
He seated himself beside her on the door- 
step. 

“Satished! 


right in here and lay 
there!” was 


Lord, ves! Why, Marthy, 
I ain’t ever knowed what it was to be 
contented before. | can’t think of no 
pleasanter thing in the world than smokin’ 
my pipe along with you here on the door- 
step; or than havin’ you say, ‘Billy, you run 
right down to the garden and git a little 
mess of onions for dinner’; or than hearin’ 
your above the click of my corn- 
planter callin’, ‘Whoop! Billy! You'd 
better come on up now and have a bite to 
eat—it’s pret’ near noon.’ By golly, 
Marthy, it jest feels good and comfortable 
to have you bossin’ me ‘round.” 


voice 











He turned toward her with sudden 
courage and fervor. 

“I like you so blamed well, Marthy, 
that I'd like to stay always. And I'd say, 
lets us two git married, if things was 
different—blamed if I wouldn’t! For 
looky, Marthy, you can’t ever git this 
place developed alone if you live to be a 
hundred. And I reckon with my experi- 
ence’ at tunnel minin’—which is what 
you've got to do, Marthy, if you want to 
git out your ore—and with my bein’ handy 
about buildin’ and everything, I could be 
worth my salt to you even though I ain’t 
got nothin’, But I'd be handy for you to 
have round, Marthy.” 

He paused, breathless from his unusual 
loquacity. Up overhead in a live-oak tree 
a grosbeak broke forth in abandoned, 
bubbling song, while his brooding mate 
sat on her nest just below and tilted her 
trim head in wifely admiration. 

“‘Ain’t it wonderful how love shows 
itself even in a bird?” asked Marthy, 
gently. Then, when the song was ended, 
she added, “‘Go on, Billy.” 

“It’s jest this all-fired booze business,” 
he burst out with indignant blinks and 
nods. “TI ain’t got no will power. I jest 
have to have my spree ever’ so often—I 
ain’t a regular drinker, Marthy. I’m a 
veriodic. But I ain’t stiddy enough to 
xe a husband.” 

“T reckon I could manage you, Billy,” 
observed Marthy dryly. 

“Marthy!” he cried eagerly. “Do 
you?” Then the gladness went out of his 
voice. ‘But it ain’t no use, Marthy. It 
ain’t no use. You don’t understand the 
hankerin’ I git for it. I jest have to have 
it—like last week here—I didn’t want to 
go, but it kept callin’ me, and I had to.” 

“Do you reckon, Billy,” asked the 
woman speculatively, “that you could get 
along if I was to take you out once a year 
and let you have all you want?” 

“Marthy!” His voice trembled. 
“Would you be so easy on me?” 

“Te’s you that will have to be easy, 
Billy. Uve got to ask that of you.” 















“What do you mean?” 
“TI mean, Billy,” said the woman, look- 
ing him square in the face, “that I was a 


bad one in my younger days. | was a 
wild, reckless young fool! I didn’t know 
no law—not till I learned my lessons. — | 
reckon there wasn’t no girl ’round these 
parts had a rougher name than I did 
“Oh, that’s all right, Marthy, that’s all 
right,” broke in Billy, distressed. “You 


ain’t a-needin’ to tell me them things 
you are jest right to me, Marthy, and that 
is all that matters.’ 
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“Well, anyhow, now you know how I’ve 
been, Billy. And if you want me that 
way—why, all right.” 

“Do 1, Marthy?” Billy sprang to his 
feet. “I'll hitch up the mare and we'll 
ride right out and git the knot tied.” 

“Set down, Billy. Let’s talk this thing 
over sensible,” Marthy commanded. 

“T can’t see,” she said slowly, “fas our 
»xromises to each other are goin’ to be any 
yindin’er for bein’ made before a minister 
than as if we jest said them to each other. 
It’s a long trip of thirty miles for us, and 
besides, the roads is heavy for the mare. 
Why not have our own weddin’, jest you 
and me? I don’t know the exact words 
of the ceremony, but I can get the general 
run of it all right.” 

Billy puzzled over the problem for a 
minute. 

“By golly, Marthy, I can’t see but what 
you're right. I guess if we was to give 
each other our honest word, they ain’t no 
question but what we'd be married, all 
right.” 

So the matter was settled. 

Under the clump of trees where she had 
first found him, Marthy, in her man’s blue 
shirt and gingham. skirt, stood beside 
Billy, blue-jeaned. The hills about them 
were gay with a riot of wild spring flowers, 
their exquisite fragrance almost tangible. 
With a chorus of feathered singers voicing 
merry sanction, Billy and Marthy plighted 
their solemn troth. 

“Billy, now you take my hand and 
say, ‘Marthy, I, Billy, promise to be your 
husband and to always do right by you.’ ” 

Billy obeyed with awesome sincerity, 
Marthy prompting him. 

“Marthy, I, Billy, promise to be your 
husband and to always do right by you.” 

Then Marthy spoke. 

“Billy, I, Marthy, promise to be your 
wife and to always do right by you. And 
now, Billy, you kiss me.” 


WENTY years, and the world 
came to the little trail. The 
railroad, the willy-nilly intruder 













upon the 
wilds, sponsored 
by construction 
camps along its sides, 
was fast becoming the boule- 
vard which would usher civiliza- 
tion and culture into these moun- 
tain-bounded recesses. For another sec- 
tion of the old West was passing, and 
deve lopment stalked. 

Iwenty years, and Billy and Marthy 
still smoked their pipes together upon the 
doorstep of the shack beside the trail. 
Marthy, in a man’s blue shirt and ging- 
ham skirt to match, was thinner now, and 
her face was pale as if from illness, but 
her eyes were young yet, still full of zest 
and pleasure and interest in things. 

“Billy?” ‘The voice was high-pitched 
and sharp. 

Billy sat leaning upon his axe, his chin 
resting upon his hands, regarding a half- 








split log by the side of the house. He took 
his pipe from his mouth and turned 
toward her. 

“What is it, Marthy?” 

“Did you look to see if any seeds was 
a-comin’ up in the garden?” 

“Yes, and by golly, not a one ain’t! [| 
dug down to look at the corn and beans 
and potatoes, and they ain’t even 
sprouted. What’s more, they won't, 
either, unless we git some more rain, 
which ain’t likely now. Five years 
a-runnin’, this makes, Marthy, that we 
ain’t got nothin’ from our garden.” 

“What we need down there is a pump 
so’s we can irrigate in dry years. 

“Yes, Marthy.” The tone was a little 
weary. “There’s a lot of other things 
we need pretty bad, too. We're all out at 
the elbows and run down at the heels 
round here, Marthy.” His gaze wandered 
to the yard fence, whichsagged and swayed 
and gaped, to the rotting porch support 
against which Marthy leaned, toa dwarfed 
orchard on the hillside and a blackberry 
patch below, weed-choked. 
“If only I wasn’t so pesky 
slow, and could git ’round to 
tend to things a bit!” 

“H’m! I don’t know what 
more you could expect to do, 
Billy—with me a-gettin’ sick 
on you this whole year long, 
and you a-havin’ to wait on me, 
let alone cookin’ and washin’ 
and ironin’ along with all 
your chores and 
outside work, But 
I’m gettin’ well so y 
fast now, Billy, F 
I'll be helpin’ you y “ 















































in the mine 

ee ” 
inside of a week! 
Billy turned toward 


her sharply, almost a note 0 

authority in his voice. “No 
you won't, Marthy! It’s that that 
put you where you be, you sleepin’ in the 
tunnel them six weeks of rain, over on the 
Baron’s place. If only we could git what is 
comin’ to us for them five years we mine¢ 
for the Baron, Marthy, and kept his 
game p’serve!”’ 

“H’m! Get it! Ain’t I told you a hun- 
dred times, Billy, to quit countin’ on that! 
With him bankrupt and left the country, 
what chance have we got? Tell me that! 
Marthy tapped her pipe on the porch step, 
and laid it aside. “If only we could 
afford to stay home a season, Billy, and 
work our own mine, instead of always 
havin’ to tunnel for other folks, we 
wouldn’t be askin’ no odds of nobody!” 

“Yes, Marthy, that’s true!” answere¢ 
Billy, with emphatic nod. His eyes reste 
meditatively upon a black mare, old anc 
angular and disillusioned, which grazed 
indifferently in the neighborhood of a 
time-worn light wagon at the foot of the 
knoll. 

“We'd better be a-ridin’ out tomorrows 
Marthy, for sugar and flour. Jim sal 
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he’d pay us cash for the calves—so we 
can git some of the things we are needin’ 
now. 

Suddenly upon the afternoon stillness 
came the hum of a motor car—a sound 
still awesome in this newly-opened coun- 
try. Billy sprang to his feet with alacrity 
~Billy, at fifty-one, erect and lithe and 
wiry. 

“By golly, Marthy, it’s stoppin’ right 
down here at our gate!” 

,.. You hurry on down, Billy, and see who 
tis and what they want.” 

In a quarter of an hour Billy came back 
up the steep path onarun. His eyes were 
wide with incredulity and excitement. 

“By golly, Marthy—it’s the president 
—the president of the company, Marthy 
—Mr. Frazier!’ And he wants—he wants 
—to buy our place! To buy it, Marthy! 
And what do you suppose—he will give 
for it? Ten thousand dollars!’ Yes—sir!” 
Billy pulled out his red handkerchief and 
wiped his face with trembling hands. 

It don’t seem like it could be true—but 
that is jest what he said, Marthy!” 


Hill Folks: Mae Foster Jay 


“Billy, 1, Marthy, 
promise to be your 
wife and to alwaye 
do right by you. 
And now, Billy, 


you kiss me” 


Marthy was upon her 
feet now, her face ablaze 
with triumph. ‘Billy! 
Ain’t I always told 
you so? Ain’tI always 
said there wasn’t a 
finer piece of land in 
the Stateof Californy!”” 

“‘He—he—wants to 
put a hospital—here,”’ 
puffed Billy. 

Marthy’s elation in- 

creased. “I knew it! I 
knew folks would find out 
some day what it was worth!” 
“He’s gone on up the grade to look 
at the work—he’ll stop in on his way back,” 
Billy went on. 
“Ten thousand 
Marthy. 
“Ten thousand!” nodded Billy. “That’s 
a awful lot o’ money, Marthy! We won't 
be a-needin’ to worry about sugar and 
flour with that in our pockets.” 
“We'll be rich, Billy—us—rich!” 


dollars!” breathed 


“QET right down here, Mr. Frazier.” 
The immaculate young president of 
the development company entered the 
dingy basement room and accepted with 
friendly ease the arm chair which Marthy 


‘laced for him. There was small need of 
saa ca or persuasion—the couple be- 
fore him were eagerly acquiescent to his 
proposition, 

“T will just make out this contract for 
deed for the company,” he said after a 
short chat, taking paper and pen from 
his pocket. 

Marthy threw back the red cover, baring 
a corner of the table. “Jest set right up 
here to write.” 

There was the scratching of a pen for a 
few moments. Billy sat at the other end 
of the table, serious and blinking. It was 
a momentous occasion. 


“T am glad,” said 

the president as he 

wrote, “that this means 

that hard work is over for you 

two. You will be able to buy you 

a nice little home in town, settle down 
and take life as easy as you please.” 

At the words a sudden panic overspread 
Billy’s guileless face. He sprang to his 
feet, blinking his pale blue eyes dazedly 
as if abruptly wakened from a sound 
sleep. 

“Me?” he cried chokily. “Me— I hate 
cities! I like nature. I love the hills! 

I—”’ He looked wildly at Marthy, 
down at the papers on the table, then 
back at Marthy again, turned and bolted 
from the room. “Marthy can—can tend 
to the signin’ of ’em.” ‘The words came 
back almost incoherently from the porch. 
“T—T'll be—be gittin’ at my chores.” 

“If you will just sign here, please,” 
began the president, looking up. ‘Then 
he stopped. Marthy stood before him, 
straight and tense. 

“LT almost done it,” she breathed, like 
one coming out of a trance. “Almost 
done it! A little more and ’twould have 
been too late. Billy—he seen it first 
the mistake we was a-makin’.” 

Then, to his inquiring look she stam- 
mered, “I hate to disappoint you, Mr. 
Frazier, but I—I can’t sign your papers: 
The place—it ain’t for sale, after all.” 

The president of the company looked 
at her, a bafled expression on his face. 
Marthy held out her knotted hands to 
him. Her high-pitched voice sounded 
sharp and clear. 

“Can’t you understand, sir, how we 
can’t do it? How we can’t give it up? 
It ain’t jest the place we’re lettin’ go 
it’s all—all there 1s in life—for us two!” 

A softened look stole over her strong 
face as she lowered her voice and leaned 
toward him. ‘We ain’t never done very 
well, Billy and me, prospectin’ ’round in 
these hills—we ain’t never struck it rich. 
But we’ve found something while we was 
a-doin’ it that’s worth more than all the 
ore that ever lay buried in the earth. 
We’ve found contentment—contentment 

and you don’t find that so very often 
the world over, rich or poor, so far as I 
can figure out. It—it jest come over me, 
all at once like, how—how well off we 
really was, after all.” 

She walked to the door nervously and 
looked out. “‘All that would fixe) if we was 
to sell!) There ain’t no place in the world 
we want to be but right here, Billy and 
Our hearts is here, in these hills. 
Billy, he hadn’t 
our heads 


me. 
We're jest hill folks. 
realized, and I hadn’t either 
was that turned by the ten thousand 
that we’d have to leave here—not till 
you spoke like that. But he was still 
a-goin to do it because he thought I 
wanted to. He’s that way, Billy is. Look 
at him now!” 
(Continued on page 52) 




















The Mooney Case 


The Defense Alibi Fails to Convince the Jury and Thomas 


Hike radical accused 
of crime nowadays 
is, fortunately, 
never lacking in the 
proper means of establish 
even be 


ing his innocence. 
caused 


fore the Soctalists 
every I uropean 

ment to dance a clog with 
its shaking knees, every out 
standing radical arrested by 
the authorities at once ob 
tained the support of the 
hosts of labor. Milhons of friends came 
to his aid and raised funds of astonishing 
sIZC. In the Mover Lleywood Pettibone 
case labor contributed several hundred 
thousand dollars for the defense. Before 
the MeNamaras confessed, while the 
average man was still convinced that they 


rover 


had nothing to do with the murder of 


twenty persons in the destruction of the 
Los Angeles Times building, labor raised 
a fund in excess of a qui hg million dol- 
lars. ‘Their accomplices, Caplan) and 
Schmidt, found thousands of people will- 
ing to come through with cash donations 
even though the MceNamaras’ confession 
made the guilt and the conviction of thei 
aides absolutely certain, 

Warren Billings was brought to trial 
two months after the San Francisco ex- 
plosion which killed ten persons, but in 
those weeks $10,000 had been raised for 
his defense. Mrs. J. Sergeant Cram, 
wealthy wife of a New al con 
tributed $1500. Frank P. Walsh, the 
radical attorney, sent his check for 
$soo. Scores of unions and of socialist 
and anarchist organizations all over 
the country robbed the kitty or passed 
the hat on behalf of the San Francisco 
bomb defendants. When, after the 
conviction of Billings, Mooney himself 
was placed on trial for his life, the legal 
artillery behind him was under the 
command of Bourke Cockran, the 
eminent orator, politician and attorney 
from the East, with Maxwell MeNutt 
and halfa dozen other assistants help 
ing to lay down the barrage. As the 
financial statement of the Interna 
tional Workers’ Defense League shows, 
the funds supplied for the Mooney de 
fense by this association were always 
abundant. [fmoney were the deciding 
clement in criminal court procedure, 
Mooney should have been aequitted 
by the jury. 

On the other hand the prosecution 
Wis mhnore or less handie: ap pe «l by the 
lack of funds. When the Zimmer build 
ing was blown up in Los Angeles, the 
district attorney not only was able to 
William | 


wy atlable 


engage the services of 


Burns and obtain the best 


a6 


Mooney is Found Guilty 
By Walter V. W oehlke 


Because the trial of Thomas Mooney, with the impetus it has given 
the Bolshevik movement everywhere, has attracted world-wide atten- 
tion, the author has presented the evidence as produced during the 
trials of the two principal defendants in great detail, believing that a 
knowledge of the court proceedings is necessary to an understanding 
of the developments in the case after the verdict had been rendered, 
It is the writer’s aim to present as complete a picture of all phases of — fin in the 
the famous case as the limitations of space allow, in order that the 
reader may be able to arrive at his own conclusions regarding the con- 
troversy, independent of partisan propaganda, 


legal talent with the appropriation. of 
nearly #4 100,000 made by 1 ‘ounty, but 
in addition he had the evidence gath- 
ered by the National Erectors’ Association 
against the defendants and the support 
of the Federal authorities, In the San 
Francisco bomb case District Attorney 
Fickert managed to obtain an extra al- 
lowance of $4500 from the county super- 

visors. Keyond this appropriation he 
had to travel strictly on his own, It 
cannot be said that the Federal authori- 
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Alexander Berkman, the noted anarchist who started Mrs. Alice 


the revolutionary weekly The Blast in San Francisco 


The Editors, 






ties endeavored to help him, 
He could not hire Burns, as 
Fremont Older, Mooney's 
principal champion, had 
done during the historic 
raft) prosecution in’ San 
no he Nobody helped 
collection — of 
evidence except the police 
department, and the char- 
acter of the police depart 
ment’ sefforts may be judged 
by the fact that no measure- 
ments were taken - the position of the 
injured and dead in relation to the spot 
where the bomb msl off, that private 
citizens were allowed almost at will to pick 
up fragments of the bomb, that no official 
helen aphs of the scene of the explosion 
were nt 9 until days after the crime, and 
that, to top the climax, the police depart- 
ment ordered the fire departme nt to wash 
off the scene of the ex ylosion barely an 
hour after the crime had been committed! 

It was done, too. The fire department 
turned the hose on the sidewalk and the 
street to remove the blood of the victims. 
If incidentally valuable evidence tending 
to establish the nature of the device that 
exploded was washed away, it did not 
seem to make any difference. The handle 
of the suitcase that sheltered the bomb 
was, for instance, rescued as it was going 
merrily down the gutter, Other ft age 
ments of the covering, ete., may likewise 
have been washed away. 

Another feature of the case 
throwing light on the methods 
and character of the police de- 
partment is the manner in which 
many witnesses for the prosecu 
tion were allowed to identify 
the defendants. Mes. Mellie 
Kdeau and her daughter Sadie, 
both important witnesses, were 
taken into a room in the county 
jal; the four men defendants 
were brought out and singly 
called by name with the request 
to step forward and speak toa 
poli ce officer. Legally, of COUPEE, 
there is no objection to this 
manner of identification, — but 
common sense would indicate 
that the witnesses should have been 
allowed to pick the defendants out of 
a crowd of other men, if only to 
strengthen the value of their testimony 
with the jury 

The defense itself has brought to 
light the penuriousness of the distriet 
attorney. In the brief supporting 
Mooney's application for a pardon 
there is a long rambling statement by 
Kidwell, mother of ls. 
telle Smith, who was an important 
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witness in the Billings’ trial Mes 
Kidwell complains peevishly that the 
whee department had promised to pay 
vr rent, but that she had never received 
acent, that she had not even received the 
full amount of the legal witness fees after 
she was brought back from the country 
Her daughter Estelle, according to this 
statement, loaned noney to a police 
oficer to buy her meals with and did not 
pet it back until she complained toon 
captain of the police department, Other 
WITNCSSOS likewise sustained financial 
losses through their connection with the 
case. Herbert Wade, school principal 
from Hawan, made three trips from Hono 
lulu to San Francisco to testify, His 
actual expenses were paid by the district 
attorney, but he lost more than two 
months’ salary, which his school board 
declined to pay. 


The Evidence in the Case 


Apparently the defense had small feat 
of the prosecution's evidence or of the dis 
trict attorney's ability to present it. 
Bourke Cockran, the distinguished orator 
from the East, always managed to inject 
aslight tinge of sarcasm into his examina 
tion of the State *s witnesse fy, and when he 
addressed Edward J. Cunha, the young 
and hot-headed deputy district attorney 
who was in active charge of the case, he 
spoke with patronizing condescension, Yet 
Maxwell MeNutt, Cockran'’s assistant, 
proposed tot ake ho chi INCEN, The ac ‘le “4 
tion of the jury was a long, dreary process, 
Four hundred talesmen were examined 
almost as minutely as though they were 
the ones charged with murder, and when 
the box finally was filled the defense still 
had nine peremptory challenges with 
which it could have removed an equal 
number of the prospective jurors without 
giving any reason. In both the Billings 
and the Mooney CASCS the de fe nse Was 
thoroughly satished with the jurors, 

The presentation of the evidence bore 
a close resemblance to the proceedings in 
the Billings’ trial, described in these pages 
a month ago. ‘Through a multitude of 
witnesses the prosecution established be- 
yond a reasonable doubt the fact that the 
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Mooney Case: 


Judge Franklin A. Griffin, who sentenced 
Mooney to be hanged 


death of the victims was caused by the 
explosion of a bomb concealed with a 
timing device-in a suitcase left on Steuart 
street close to the corner of Market street. 
‘The defense tried to becloud this fact by 
introducing witnesses who had seen va- 
rious objects fly through the air or past 
them at or before the time of the explo- 
sion, but all this testimony was so weak 
and contradictory that. it Iscarcely de- 
serves serious consideration, 

Next the state introduced John Me- 
Donald, the waiter who testified that at or 
about twenty minutes to two he was 
hazy and uncertain ns to the time he 
had seen Billings place the suitcase on the 
spot where the explosion occurred at 
2:06; that Billings joined Mooney at the 
entrance to the corner saloon, that the 
two conversed for a while and left, going 
in different directions, 
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Note the man with the broom aweeping blood and debris from the nidewalk on which the homb exploded 


have helped to establish the character of the death-dealing device 
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Through cross-examination and im 
peaching testimony the defense endeay 
ored to establish the following allegations: 

Phat MeDonald could not have seen 
from the opposite side of the street what he 
described because the crowd on Steuart 
street Was too dense lo this the prose 
cution replied that at the time the suitcase 
Was placed the crowd was not dense; 

That MeDonald changed his testimony 
as to the time of his observations to suit 
anew theory of the district attorney. In 
reply to this charge the prosecution 
pointed out that MeDonald never had 
attempted definitely to fix the time, but 
had maintained from the be pnninp that 
he could only make a general estimate, 

That MeDonald boasted of having his 
board paid by the police and of expecting 
a trip to the East plus a piece of change 
at the conclusion of the bomb cases. In 
rebuttal the state showed by four wit 
nesses that MeDonald had told of his 
observations almost immediately after 
the explosion, before a reward was offered. 
The witness also denied categorically hav- 
ing made the statements attributed to 
him; 

That MeDonald described Mooney and 
Billings as having left the place on foot, 
going in different directions, whereas an 
other witness saw them leave together in 
an automobile. On this poime the prose 
cution is silent 


Me Donald Sticke to Hi S tory 


‘This, in brief, is. a summary of one of the 
two most important witnesses in both the 
Billings and the Mooney cases. In the 
Billings’ trial he was the only witness 
directly connec ting the two principal de 
fendants with the crime, Tle a pe ared 
before the grand jury and Pa he in four 
different trials, but the defense never suc- 
ceeded in shaking his testimony I xcept 
as to the clement of time he told the same 
story, and he refused to commit himself 
positively concerning the exact moment 
at which certain events occurred, 

Hlis testimony is corroborated — by 
Gi. A, R. veterans and other persons who 
saw the suitcase. One old soldier in par- 
ticular saw the suitcase and intended to 


















A little later the police ordered 


the fire department to hone off the atreet, although thie wae actually the removal of evidence that would 





















The bomb defendants in court. 


sit on it. Another veteran noticed it be- 
cause he believed it contained some flags. 
All of these witnesses were indefinite as to 
the exact time they first observed the 
dangerous container, but from collateral 
facts the deduction is inevitable that it 
must have been place -d on the sidewalk not 
later than twenty minutes to two. 

Next to McDonald, the most important 
witness in the Billings trial was Estelle 
Smith, a dental nurse, who described in 
great detail how Billings had come with a 
heavy suitcase into the dental establish- 
ment at 721 Market street during the 
hour preceding the explosion. He was 
agitated and perspired so freely that she 
gave him a drink of water and wiped his 
face with a wet towel. The man Estelle 
Smith identified as Billings took his suit- 
case to the low roof of the building with 
the intention, so the prosecution avers, of 
placing it on the outside coping of the low 
Puildine, where it would,scatter death 
among the marchers directly opposite 
the headquarters of the parade committee. 
But for some reason the original plan was 
changed, according to the district attor- 
ney’ s reconstruction of the events. Bill- 
ings left the roof, was met at the entrance 
to the building by Tom and Rena Mooney 


From left to right they are: 





Thomas Mooney (left) and his chief counsel, W. Bourke Cockran 
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Mrs. Rena Mooney, Thomas 
Mooney, Edward L. Nolan, Warren K. Billings and Israel Weinberg, 


and drove off with them toward the scene 
of the crime in the Ford jitney bus of 
Israel Weinberg. So runs the prosecu- 
tion’s theory to explain the events at 721 
Market street. 


Estelle Smith is Not Used 
After the Billings case the reputation 
of Estelle Smith was torn to shreds by the 
International Workers’ Defense League. 
Her past was laid bare with a flourish of 
trumpets. It was alleged that she had 
been very loose morally, that she had a 
police record and it was shown that she 
had been deeply involved in a nasty mur- 
der in which her uncle was killed. She 
had been trying to live down her past and 
travel the straight and narrow path when, 
against her vigorous protests, she became 
a witness in the Mooney case and was 
subjected to the merciless spotlight of 
adverse publicity. This hostile publicity 
notwithstanding, Estelle Smith ultimatel 
became friendly with the Mooney «id 
herents and made several statements 
more or less damaging to the prosecution, 
but she has never wavered in her positive 
identification of Billings as the man with 
the suitcase on the fateful afternoon. 
When Mooney was brought to trial, 









Frank C. Oxman (right) and his counsel, Samuel Shortridge 


Estelle Smith was not used as a witness. 
The reason for her non-appearance prob- 
ably lies in the exposure of her past, an 
exposure thoroughly disseminated by the 
Workers’ Defense League, and in the 
vulnerability of her testimony concerning 
the time when Billings appeared in the 
dental office. 

She had testified that she was under the 
impression that Billings came down from 
the roof after San tit s mayor, 
marching afoot in the parade, had passed 
the building, but she was not certain. 
Billings might have come down before 
the passage of the mayor. Photographs 
showing the mayor passing the dental 
building also showed a street clock, the 
hands of which pointed to 9 minutes to 
2. If Billings left the roof after this 
yeriod, it would have been impossible for 
om and the Mooneys to have driven 
almost a mile to the scene of the explo- 
sion, to deposit the deadly suitcase there 
and to hurry back to the building, more 
than a mile distant, in which the Mooneys 
lived, so that they might prove that they 
were present seven minutes later on the 
roof of this building. 

For these reasons Estelle Smith was 

not called to the stand. Her place was 
taken by Mrs. Mellie Edeau and _ her 
daughter Sadie, two women who testi- 
fied that they had seen Billings on the 
roof of the dental building, leaning over 
the coping so far that they were afraid he 
would fall. They had also seen Mooney 
and his wife in « entrance to the adjoin- 
ing building, where Mooney placed a box 
for his wife to sit upon. So close were 
they to the couple that, according to the 
testimony, they overheard Mrs. Slovuas 
express the fear that the parade would 
not be on time. 

Traffic Officer Earl Moore repeated the 
testimony he had given in the Billings 
trial, to the effect that he had blown the 
broken horn of a jitney bus in front of the 
dental building and that Billings, stand- 
ing alongside of the machine, had in- 
formed him that the driver had “gone in 
there,” motioning toward the entrance of 
the dental building. ‘The Edeaus testi- 
fied that they had seen Officer Moore talk 
to Billings and that Billings, with the 
Mooneys, had followed the jitney toward 
the scene of the crime when. Weinberg 

came out and drove it away. In a later 
aa their testimony was corroborated 
by Professor and Mrs. George Robertson, 
who identified Billings as the man to 
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whom Officer Moore spoke about the 
machine. 

The testimony concerning oe entire 
spisode at the dental building is of rela- 
tively small importance, except in this 
respect: All the defendants in their state- 
ments to the police, to the district attor- 
sey and on the stand had denied that they 
had been in or near the dental bande 
the afternoon of the crime. If the prose- 
cution definitely established their presence 
and actions at this point it strengthened 
the direct evidence connecting the de- 
fendants with the crime and, by proving 
that the defendants did not tell the truth 
in their own testimony, discredited their 
alibis. 


Oxman's Astonishing Testimony 

The surprise of the Mooney case was 
the appearance on the stand of Frank C. 
Oxman, a well-to-do stockman and ranch 
owner of Durkee, Oregon. He testified 
that he arrived in San Francisco from 
Portland, Oregon, between twelve and 
one and was standing on the corner of 
Steuart and Market streets watching the 
parade when a Ford containing five per- 
sons turned into Steuart from Market, 
stopping in front of him. Four of these 
five persons he identified as Israel Wein- 
berg, the driver, Thomas Mooney, Rena 
Mooney and Warren Billings. The fifth 
person is still missing. 

According to Oxman Billings was the 
first person to leave the car, pushing Ox- 
man roughly aside in his hurry to take a 
suitcase which Mooney was holding on 
the running board. This suitcase was 
picked up by the unidentified man who 
carried it down Steuart street until he 
was overtaken by Billings, who took it and 
placed it against the side of the building 
on the spot where the explo- 
sion et uently occurred. 
Billings, ‘ens and _ the 
unknown individual stood at 


The Mooney Case: 
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The jury that found Mooney guilty. The defense could have removed most of these 
men, but failed to use the remaining peremptory challenges 


principal witness in half the time required 
to cross-examine the Danish milker. 

Apparently it was the hurried theory 
of the defense that the prosecution had 
known of Oxman’s testimony before the 
Billings trial and had saved him for the 
Mooney case. At least Cockran’s initial 
questions indicated that this was the 
theory. If it was, it turned out to be a 
boomerang, however. It caused Oxman 
to explain that he was not a voluntary 
witness, that he had first told his story to 
a representative of the district attorney 
in Kansas City and that he had not agreed 
to testify until a police officer visited him 
at his headquarters’ ranch in Oregon 
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the door of the corner saloon ene vuan) 
for a while before they enh 
parted, the unknown leaving Te aR 
in the direction of the Ferry - 
building, while Billings and # Y ; ay 
Mooney re-entered the Ford, "= = ; sae i 
which went down Steuart to Mi . 
the next street. These oc- 
currences, according to Ox- ] i 
man, took place between 1:40 ate ‘ 
and 1:45 P. M. a . 
Oxman’s sudden appear- 


ance and the impression his 
straightforward story made if 
upon the jurors apparently : 
knocked the defense attorneys 
off their feet. Even Bourke 
Cockran was stumped. He 
had taken a minor witness, 
a {Danish ‘dairy hand who 
had picked up a piece of the 
tall and badgered him in 
three cross-examinations that 
lasted for hours and covered 
nearly sixty typewritten pages 
of the transcript, but Oxman 7} 
bafled him. The closer he 4 
pressed the cattle man, the 
worse the situation became 
for his client. Every ques- 
tion the attorney asked was 
answered at once, without 


hesitation and with such detail 
that Cockran quit delving 
memory of 


into the the 





The photograph here reproduced shows Mrs. Mooney, the woman with 
the bright buttons on the lower edge of her coat. appearing on the roof 
of the Eilers building in the place just vacated by John C. Lawlor. 
face of the street clock in the left center of the picture, when greatly 

enlarged, indicated the time to have been 1:58 p. m. 


Next Cockran questioned the witness 
concerning the time of the events he de- 
scribed and why he remembered them. 

“I had a date with a business man,” 
promptly came the reply, and when 
Cockran asked for more details, the wit- 
ness stated that the appointment was 
with a buyer for Miller & Lux, a man 
named McCormack. 


He Thought They Were Thieves 


Apparently unable to compose more 
searching questions, Cockran expressed 
astonishment, surprise and doubt con- 
cerning Oxman’s ability to identify four 
people after a few glances at them, where- 

upon Oxman turned to the 
judge, asking permission to 
x explain the circumstances 
‘in his plain way of speak- 
ing.” Permission having been 
granted, he said: 
. “Il thought these people 
set of thieves. As 


were a 
oe sets far as the men were con- 
ee SM =6cerned, I took more than 
F one glance at them. | 
ren thought they had stolen the 
3 suitcase and were caching it 
=) out.” 
$ “What about them sug- 
os 


gested to you that they were 
thieves?” asked the eminent 
counsel from the Kast, giving 
the witness an opportunity 
to answer, “Their actions.” 

“When they drove up in 
the automobile, you thought 
they were thieves then?” in- 
sisted Cockran. 

“Not exactly then,” replied 
Oxman, ‘“‘but when Mr. Bil- 
lings pushed me out of the 
way, when he came on the 
sidewalk in a rude manner 
and then when I seen him in 

hurry with the other gen- 
tlemen, and they were all 
excited, and set this grip 
down and going away from 
it, and the other gentlemen 
looked at it where he put it, 
and Billings when he got to 
where Mooney was, he 

(Continued on page 70) 
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“La (Guerre est Finie!” 


This Intrepid War Correspondent Traveled 
Six Thousand Miles to Hear These 
Words: “The War is Over!” 


By Edward Bellamy Partridge 


Author of: Sube Cane, etc. 


EACE was in the air when I left 

New York to be a war correspond- 

-ent in France. Everybody was 

talking about it. The newspapers 
were running headlines over it. Wall 
Street was betting on it. 

Yes, peace was in the air—very much 
in the air—but there was my brand new 
correspondent’s uniform, and my Sam 
Browne belt, and my overseas cap. 
Somehow I couldn’t see that uniform go- 
ing to the moth-balls without the smell of 
powder or the red stains of—well, of the 
wine of France, at least. 

I couldn’t picture myself taking that 
Sam Browne belt back to the Army and 
Navy store to see how much they would 
allow on it. And that trench cap! That 
must have the scar of a bayonet thrust 
if I had to make it myself with a pair of 
scissors. Peace was in the air—but it was 
not to be thought of. So I proceeded 
courageously towards the front. 

My first* objective was the customs 
inspector, to whom I applied for a war- 
zone pass. For a second time I was asked 
to swear to things the average man knows 
little about—the time and place of his 
birth, and that of his father. The first 
time I was asked to depose on this point 
I hesitated slightly, but the second time 
I took the oath without a tremor. How- 
ever, when I appeared at the French 
Consulate to have my passport vised and 
was asked to swear to it for a third time 
I began to be sensitive on the subject; a 
man does not like to have his nativity 
in question all the time. 

In due time I was given a war-zone 
pass. A day or two later I chartered a 
taxi, piled my luggage in and about the 
same and whispered a pier number to the 
driver. 


Beginning to Get Used to It 


He smiled knowingly and took me by a 
roundabout route to a gate in a barbed- 
wire fence about a hundred feet from the 
pier, where we were halted by an Ameri- 
can M. P. 
I confidently produced my pass, but he 
shook his head. 

“Fill out this card,” he said, handing 
me a piece of pasteboard. 

I looked at it and saw a dotted line 
under which were the words: ‘Time and 
tag of birth—time and place of father’s 

irth. 

I inserted the required data and was 
allowed to pass. At the door of the pier 
there was another halt. This time I was 
detained by a man in a sea-going cap, a 
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peajacket and a foreign accent. 

Again I displayed my pass and 
again it failed to function. 

“Sign zees papair,” he said, 
holding out a paper that looked 
like a questionnaire. 

I took it none too politely, and 
although it was printed in 
French I gathered that what 
was most desired wasa_ brief 
statement giving the time and 
place of my birth and the time 
and place of my father’s birth. 
In a few hastily mustered but 
none the less forceful words I 
told him what I thought of 
people who made a practice of 
prying into the personal affairs 
of the traveling public. But he 
smiled blandly and said that he 
didn’t “‘comprond” English. 

Se I filled out the paper and passed on. 

A moment later I was challenged by 
a colored man. Not an ordinary colored 
man, but one that was colored and French 
at the same time. When I saw that he 
was colored I gave him a quarter; and 
when I grasped the idea that he was 
French I gave him another—and then the 
ungrateful fellow turned on me and forced 
into my hand a notice that the passenger 
was required to furnish forthwith a state- 
mentsetting forth the time and place of his 
— and the time and place of his father’s 

irth. 





Here he is, all dressed up. He can take off his 

war-like outfit if he wants to, we don't care. 

We are interested most in that series of recon- 
struction articles he is going to write 





Peace was in the air! I felt I had very little time to lose 


This from a colored gentleman, and a 
Frenchman! 

On furnishing this information I was 
permitted to climb a long flight of stairs 
while my luggage rode up on an escalator. 
At the head of the stairs I was conducted 
to a small corral in which I was tempo- 
rarily confined while waiting for the cus- 
toms inspector. 

The inspector was a long time reaching 
me, and when he got there he never even 
glanced at the luggage that I had so care- 
‘fully and so deceitfully displayed before 
him. All he did was to scowl and ask: 

“When and where were you born?” 

Completely chastened in spirit I told 
him, adding meekly that my father was 
born in Brockport, New York, on the gth 
was Pd January, 1839. 


e entered this important information 


in a large book, marked with a piece of 
chalk a large OK on each piece of my 
luggage, and told me that I was at 
liberty to go aboard the boat. 

I walked down the gangplank with a 
firm conviction that all question about 
my birth and that of my father had been 
definitely settled. And I enjoyed that 
conviction all the way to my stateroom, 
where it was immediately shattered by 
the room steward, who required full de- 
tails on the subject so as to enable him to 
assign me to a place in the lifeboat. Just 
why these details were necessary to place 
me in the same lifeboat with fifty-two 
Greek reservists not one of whom could 
speak a word of English has always been 
a little beyond me. A little later the 
dining-room steward demanded the same 
information so that he could use discrimi- 
nation in seating me at table. 
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I held my breath when I asked 
the deck steward to reserve a chair 
for me on the sunny side of the 
boat. I also held a dollar bill 
between my thumb and forefin- 
ger. He reserved the chair, and 
was considerate enough to say 
nothing about the time or the 
place where anybody was born; 
but for several days I avoided 
him, thinking that this may have 
been an oversight. 

We stayed with the convoy for 
a day or two, then one evening 
we left our place in the rear rank 
and rapidly overhauled the line 
ahead. We _ plowed © straight 
through that entire convoy and 
sniffed the east wind for a moment 
to get our bearings. Then we 
opened up the throttle and 
plunged alone and unlighted and 
unescorted into the darkest and 
deepest and wettest part of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The day before we sailed I had watched 
the boys in khaki filing on board over an 
obscure gangplank. ‘They were grinning 
and shuffling their feet for joy in spite of 
a seventy-odd pound pack on the back. 
I saw them sprawled out on their deck in 
the sun, thick as flies, their heads or feet 
resting on the ever-present life-belt—for 
they were never one moment night or day 
without it, much as they hated to drag the 
thing around. 


France! See the French Windows? 


I had expected to hear some grumbling, 
or at least to see some long faces when the 
boys crawled out on deck again after a 
sixty-mile gale had battered us. But I 
was mistaken. They came up smiling. 
They greeted the world with a shout. 
They boxed and tussled and chased one 
another up into the rigging. They sang 
and whistled, they kidded the members 
of the crew about their wooden shoes. 

The storm had torn away our wireless 
antennae, and for two days we had no 
war news. It was during this time that an 
empty life-raft floated 
past us just before 
nightfall, and after dark 
a single light became 
visible off our star- 
board bows. 

Those who saw the 
light watched it with 
eerie fascination and a 
creeping sensation 
along the spine. But 
it came no nearer, drop- 
ping back gradually 
until at last it disap- 
peared off ourstarboard 
stern-sheets—whatever 
those may be. 

Not long after that 
we passed another big 
convoy, and_ shortly 
afterward sighted the 
sacred soil ‘of France. 
However, it did not 
look especially sacred 
at the first glimpse. It 
looked flat and squatty 
and dingy, and had 
dents in it as if it had 
een stepped on. For 
afew minutes I thought 
that I was not go- 
ing to care much for 


“La Guerre est Finie!”’ 











Sleeping under the mattress that way, I did not rest well. 


Besides, I could not forget that war that was 
going on without me at the front 


France; it looked too much like a desert 
island. 

But as we came nearer the stepped-on 
appearance gradually changed, and pretty, 
rounding, wooded hills began to show 
themselves. Presently we could see cot- 
tages—little gray stone cottages with red 
tile roofs and long, slim windows that I 
astutely recognized as French windows 
even at that distance. And after we had 
crossed the bar and dropped anchor in 
the broad mouth of a muddy river I could 
see a green meadow spread out before a 
back-drop of autumn foliage, with dark- 
hued cows—or were they chickens?— 
browsing contentedly before a vine- 
thatched cottage. 

France was looking up. She was be- 
coming more sacred every minute. 

As we had to wait until midnight for 
the tide, a customs boat came up and at- 
tached herself to our starboard side while 
a corps of officials came aboard to go over 
us and our passports and our baggage. 
They were regular officials—wore beards, 
needed a haircut, and carried little black 





And then the next morning, over my breakfast, the waitress informed me 


that “la guerre est finie!™ 


Edward Bellamy Partridge 
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satchels—that is, all but one. 
That one was young, good look- 
ing, well manicured, and hadn’t a 
visible hair on his countenance 
that any reasonable person would 
have objected to. 

After standing in line for some 
time I had the pleasure of hand- 
ing my passport to him. He 
glanced at it, and when he saw 
the words, “Magazine Work,” 
he asked: 

“What Mr. 
tridge?”’ 

“The Sunset,” I replied. 

“Well, what the—You don’t 
say! I come from San Francisco 
myself!’ he exclaimed as he ex- 
tended his hand. “How’d you 
leave the old town?” 

‘All well but the Cliff House,” 
I said. “That was dark.” 

“Still got those four car tracks 
on Market street?” he asked. 

“That’s all there were when I 
left,” I replied; “but that’s a month ago, 
and there may be more by this time.” 

“Had you heard that Austria has sur- 
rendered!” he asked. 

“No!” I gasped. 

“It’s a fact,” he assured me; “uncon- 
ditional surrender.” 

I was pushed on by the jam from be- 
hind. I never saw the San Francisco man 
again and regret that I did not learn his 
name. But he had brought the news that 
peace was in the air in Austria; and not 
only in the air but on the land as well. 
I was in my correspondent’s uniform, and 
in my pocket was a schedule of the war 
articles I was duly commissioned to send 
back to the eager Pacific Coast public. 
But Austria had surrendered! I felt I 
had very little time to lose. 


Sad News Served with Breakfast 


It was near eight o’clock when a burly 
roustabout distinguished from the multi- 
tude only by a white rag tied round his 
left arm, half dragged and half carried 
my baggage down a perilous gangplank 

and dropped it with a 


magazine, Par- 


dull thud in a dark 
corner of the sacred 
soil of France. I fol- 
lowed with a lesser 
thud. 


At a modest inn I 
followed the custom of 
the country by sleeping 
with the mattress on 
top of me and the bol- 
ster underneath. I did 
not rest particularly 
well. Doubtless it was 
partly due to this re- 
versal of form. But 
most of all I thought of 
that war going busily 
on up at the front and 
perhaps, after all, not 
waiting for me to getup 
there and correspond 
about it. And _ then, 
next morning, over my 
breakfast of bread and 
coffee (May the great 
god Java forgive the 
sacrilege!) the waitress 
informed me that “Ja 
guerre est finie!’ 

Did I believe it? I 
couldn’t. Here I was 
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3 
in France to report the war, and almost 
the first words I heard were that there 
wasn’t any more war. 

I’d rush to Paris; maybe it was all 
wrong and the war wasn’t over. So 
hurried aboard the Paris train. 

With me was a gentleman from Okla- 
homa who had come to France on some 
quast governmental enterprise, and as 
soon as we were seated in our tiny com- 
partment he was moved to compassionate 
mirth at something he saw through the 
window. 

He leaned over and asked, ‘Who was 
it that invented the first locomotive?” 

“James Watts,” [ replied with vain- 
glorious promptness. ‘Then I added not 
quite so vaingloriously, “Or did) Watts 
invent the steam-engine?” 

“Watts invented the steam-engine all 
right,” he admitted, “but it took a feller 
named Stephenson to put it on wheels. 
Iver see the original locomotive?” 

“Why, no; but of course I’ve seen pic- 
tures of it.” 

“Well, lean over this way and look out 
of the window and you'll see three or four 
originals.” 

looked, and it was so. There was a 
whole flock of them with their tarnished 
brass boilers, their high, spindly wheels, 
and their tall, slender smokestacks with a 
hinged lid all ready to clap on in case of 
emergency. I was about to ask the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma if he thought the 
Stephenson Locomotive Works were 
somewhere in the neighborhood, when a 
disturbing sound came to my ears. 


The Biggest Thrill So Far 


It was deep, guttural, powerful. It 
came at regular intervals of a second or 
so. It wasn’t exactly a puff; it was more 
of a wulf—a low, a es a) prolongated 
Wuff-f-f! 

ow, we haven’t any wuffs at our 
house; we haven’t anything that even 
remotely resembles a wuff—and yet that 
sound made me think of home. A glance 
at the gentleman from 
Oklahoma told me that 
he had been hearing 
wuffs, too. I leaned overt 
and looked out of the 
window—and_ then and 
there received the great- 
est thrill the sacred soil 
of France has yet  pro- 
vided me with. Por, 
coming slowly down the 
siding with half a hun- 
dred man’s-size freight 
cars trailing along be- 
hind, was a_ big, bull- 
necked ten-drive Ameri- 
can locomotive with the 
letters U. S. A. branded 
on its flank. 

A gurgling sound in 
my throat brought the 
gentleman from = Okla- 
homa to my side, and to 
my great relief he let 
out an old-fashioned 
“Whoopee!” and slapped 
me on the back till eons 
lame. 

On the train from 
Bordeaux to Paris there 
were more Americans 
than French; and at the 
various railroad stations 
through which we passed 
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Dark? A load of coal would have loomed up 


like a phosphorescent wrist-watch 


we saw scarcely anything but Americans, 
all of them in uniform. We left Bordeaux 
at eleven in the morning and reached Paris 
at half-past eight at night, about three- 
quarters of the journey being made by day- 
light, during which time we passed a large 
camp of American soldiers on an average 
of every thirty minutes. 

One of the peculiarities of railroad 
travel in France ts that the passengers are 
never taken into the confidence of the 










He planted a hairy kiss en 
each of my cheeks, but 
before I could strike a blow 
he began to thank me feel- 


ingly for winning the war 


company as to the name of any station at 


which the train may stop. If the passen- 
ger wants to know he usually opens the 
window and shouts to the people on the 
platform. And when at length our train 
came to a full and determined stop and 
all the passengers except myself and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma seemed to be 
about to leave it, I asked one of the de- 
parting passengers if it was Paris. He 
said that it was. So we got off. 

Everything was dark. Ah, the war 
wasn’t finite after all! I had arrived in 
time! 

At the station platform we parted, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma going his way 
and I mine. Wherever his way led, all | 
can say is that I hope he had better luck 
than I did. My plans to secure immediate 
lodgings and food were changed abruptly 
by a man ina Y. M. C. A. uniform. He 
looked) pleasant, but not aggressively 
easant, so | went up to him and asked 
ion if he could direct me to a hotel. 


Alone in a Strange City 

He smiled pleasantly. “I could direct 
you to any number of them,” he said ina 
pleasant tone, “but they are all full,” he 
added even more pleasantly as he laid a 
pleasant hand on my shoulder. 

“What are they full of?” I asked. 

Again that pleasant smile. ‘Americans 
mostly,” he replied even more pleasantly 
than before. Then he had a_ pleasant 
thought. “Haven’t you any friends in 
the city that you could go to for the 
night? If you could do that you could 
easily get located tomorrow.” 

I had the friend and gave the address; 
whereupon, with a hum of pleasant in- 
dustry he produced a map and outlined a 
course that looked like a jig-saw puzzle 
to me, 

I took the complicated directions and 
went out into the night—and it was some 
night. In the first place it was so dark 
that a load of coal would have loomed up 
like one of those phosphorescent wrist- 
watches; and in the next 
place it was raining; and 
in the third and _ last 
place there was not one 
ray of artificial illumi- 
nation anywhere to be 
seen. 

There were lights in 
some of the houses, no 
doubt, but none of it 
filtered through the iron 
shutters which war-time 
Paris is very particular 
to close before turning 
on the electricity. ‘There 
were no street lights at 
all. The occasional auto- 
mobile that felt its way 
slowly along the slippery 
streets had its lights 
dimmed to the Jum 
nosity of a glow-worm 
that is about half turned 
on. 

But dark as it was 
there were plenty of 
peo le on the streets. 
could hear footsteps on 
all sides of me, and 
occasionally, | when | 
bumped into somebody 
would hear other sounds 
as well. Sometimes it 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Helen Davies, daughter of a struggling 
farmer in the California hills, learns telegraphy 
after Paul Masters, whom she has promised to 
marry, becomes an operator at Ripley. She 
gets a job in Sacramento and later accepts a 
place as operator at the St. Francis Hotel 
in San Francisco, Here she meets Gilbert 
Kennedy, who interests her. She goes to live 
with Louise and her mother, two pleasure 
loving women who frequent the cafes. She 
joins their parties and learns to dance, Ken- 
nedy, who takes them to the beach resorts in 
his big car, fascinates and frightens her. She 
discovers that she never has wanted to work, 
that she wants a good time like other girls. 
She spends many of her evenings with the 
gay, bantering, drinking crowd, Paul visits 
her; their interests are no longer alike and 
their meeting is strained and uncomfortable. 
Her conscience troubles her somewhat, but 
when Kennedy, during a dance, asks her to 
marry him, she agrees gladly, with only a 
trace of doubt in her mind, Two years of 
married life in a city apartment follow, a 
gay, reckless, precarious existence that 
Helen comes to hate. Her suggestion that 
they take a house of their own always brings 
astorm of angry protest, and inwardly re- 
bellious she abandons her dream of ever 
being anything but the idle, helpless wife 

that her husband insists she remain, 


HEN she came from the dress- 

ing-room to find him, careless, 

good-humored, handsome, 

tugging his tie into its knot 
before the mirror, she knew that nothing 
mattered except that she loved him and 
that she must hold his love for her. She 
came close to him, longing for a reassur- 
ance that she would not ask. Unless he 
gave it to her, left her with it to hold in 
her heart, she would be tortured by miser- 
able doubts and flickering jealousies until 
he came back. She would be tied to the 
telephone, waiting for a call from him, 
trying to follow in her imagination the in- 
tricate business affairs from which she was 
shut out, telling herself that it was busi- 
ness and nothing else that kept him from 
her, 

“Well —by-by,” he said, putting on his 
hat, 

“Good-by.” ~=-Her voice was like a 
detaining hand. “You—you won't. be 
gone long?” ; 

He relented. “I’m going down to see 
Clark and Hayward. I’m going to put 
through a deal with them that'll put us on 
velvet,” he declared. 

“Clark and H: ayward? 
real-estate people?” 

“You're some little guesser, They 
certainly are. We're going to be million- 
ares when I get through with them! 

arewell!”’ 


They’re the 


Diverging 
Roads 


By Rose Wilder Lane 
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‘The very door seemed to 
click triumphantly — behind 
him, and she heard him 
whistling while he waited for 
the elevator. When he ap- 
peared on the sidewalk below she 
was leaning from the window and 
she would have waved to him if 
he had looked up. Her occupa- 
tion for the day vanished when 
he swung into a street-car and 
was carried out of sight. 

She picked up the “Pragma- 
tism” book again and read a few 
paragraphs and = put it down 
restlessly. The untidy bedroom 
nagged at her nerves, but they 
were petting hotel service, and 
once when she had made the bed 
Bert had told her impatiently 
that there was no sense in letting 
the very servants know she was 
not used to living decently. 

She would go for a walk. ‘There 
might be something new to see in 
the shop windows. She would 
take the book with her and read 
it in the dairy-lunch-room where 
she ate when alone. It seemed 
criminal to her to spend money 
unnecessarily, when they owed so 
much, and she could not help 
trying to save it, though all her 
efforts seemed to make no dif- 
ference. 

If she could have only a small 
amount of money, regularly, she could 
manage so much better. Even the salary 
she had earned as a telegraph operator 
sometimes seemed like riches to her, be- 
cause she had known that she would have 
itevery monthand had managed it herself. 
But every attempt to establish regularity 
and stability in her present lifeended always 
in the same failure, and she hurriedly 
turned even her slightest thoughts from 
the memory of conversations like that 
just ended. 

In the dressing-room she turned on all 
the lights and under their merciless glare 
critically inspected every line of her face. 
The carefully brushed arch of the eye- 


brows was perfect, the slightest trace of 


rouge was spread skillfully on her cheeks, 


the round point of her chin, the lobes of 
her ears. She coaxed loose a tendril of 


dark hair and soaking it with bandoline 
plastered it against her cheek in a curve 
which was the final touch of striking 
artificiality. She did not like it, but Bert 
did. 

She took time adjusting her hat. 
Everything depended on that, she knew. 


INustrated by 
Louis Rogers 


Her heart beat 
suffocatingly at 
the sight of each 


So many times she 
had waited, as she 


was waiting now 


She tied her veil with meticulous care. 
Then, slowly turning before the long 
mirror set in the door, she critically 
inspected every detail of her costume, the 


trim little boots, the crisp, even edges of 


her skirt, the line of the jacket, the im- 
maculate gloves. A tremendous amount 
of thought and effort had gone into the 
making of that smart effect, and she felt 
that she had done a good job. She would 
still compare favorably with any of the 
women Bert might meet. 

A tiny spark of cheerfulness was kindled 
by the thought. She tried to nourish it, 
but it went out in dreariness. 

What kind of deal was Bert putting 
through with Clark and Hayward? It 
was the first time he had mentioned real 
estate since the unexplained failure of his 
plan to go to Argentine. ‘That was an- 
other memory from which she hastily 
turned her thoughts, a memory of his 
alternate moodiness and wild gaiety, of 
his angry impatience at her most tenta- 
tive show of interest or sympathy, of 
their ending an ecstatic, miserable honey- 
moon by sneaking out of the hotel leaving 
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an unpaid bill behind them. She still 
avoided the hotel, though he must long 
since have paid the bill. She had not 
dared to ask him, but he had made a 
great deal of money since then. 

There had been the flurry of excite- 
ment about the mining stocks, which were 
selling like wild-fire and promised mil- 
lions, until something happened. And 
then the scheme for floating a rubber 
plantation in Guatemala—his long east- 
ern trip and her diamond ring had come 
out of that—and then the affair of the 
patent monkey-wrench. He had_ said 
again that there were millions in it, and 
had derided her dislike of the inventor. 
She wondered what had become of that 
enterprise, and secretly thought that she 
had been right and that the man had tried 
to swindle Bert. 

Now it was real estate again. She did 
not doubt that her clever husband would 
succeed in it; she was sure that he would 
be one of America’s biggest business men 
some day, when he turned his genius to 
one line and followed it with a little more 
steadiness. But she would have liked to 
know more about his business affairs. 
Since they could not have a home yet, she 
would like to be doing something inter- 
esting = 

She stopped such thoughts with an im- 
patient little mental shake. Perhaps she 
would feel better when she had eaten 
luncheon. 


ITH the book tucked under her arm 

she walked briskly down the sunny, 
windswept streets, threading her way in- 
differently through the tangle of trafhe at 
the corners with the sixth sense of the city 
dweller, seeing without perceiving them 
the clanging street cars, the silent, shin- 
ing limousines, the streams of cleverly 
dressed women, preoccupied men, fluffy 
dogs on chains, and the panorama of shop- 
windows filled with laces, jewels, 
gowns, furs, hats. She walked 
surrounded by an isolation as com- 
plete as if she were alone in a 
forest, and nothing struck through 
it until she paused before a window 
displ: ry of hardware. 

She came to that win- 
dow frequently, drawn 
by an irresistible at- 
traction. With a pleas- 
ant sense of dissipation 
she stood before it, 
gazing at glittering 
bath-room fixtures, 
rank on rank of shining 
pans, rows of kitchen 
ute nsils, electric flat- 
irons. loday there was 
a glistening white kitch- 
en-cabinet, with inge- 
nious flour-bin and 
built-in sifter, hooks for 
innumerable spoons, 
sugar and spice jars, an 
ege-beater, a market- 
memorandum device. 
A tempting yellow bowl 
stood on the white 
shelf. 

Some day, she 
thought, she would 
have a yellow kitchen. 
She had in mind just 
the shade of yellow, 
a clear yellow, like 


“Well, goodby, Paul,” she said and held out her hand; 
seen you looking so well and happy.” 
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sunshine. There would be cream walls, 
and yellow woodwork, at the windows 
sheer, white curtains, which would wash 
easily, and on the window-sill a black jar 
filled with nasturtiums. The breakfast- 
room should be a glassed-in porch, and its 
curtains should be thin, yellow. silk, 
through which the sunshine would cast a 
golden light on the little breakfast table, 
spread with a white embroidered cloth 
and set with shining silver and china. 
‘The coffee percolator would be bubbling, 
and the grapefruit in place, and when she 


came from the kitchen with the plate of 


mufins Bert would look up from his 
paper and say, “Muffins again? Fine! 
You’re some little mufhin-maker!” 

She dimpled and flushed happily, 
standing before the unresponsive sheet 
of plate glass. ‘Then, with a shrug and a 
half laugh at herself, she came back to 
reality and went on. But the display held 
her as a candy shop holds a child, and she 
must stop again to look at the window 
filled with color-cards and cans of paint. 
Her mind was still busy with color com- 
binations for a living-room when she en- 
tered the dairy-lunch-room and carried 
her tray to a table. 
























“I'm not so 


blamed happy,” he retorted gruffly 


“I'm glad to have 


For a moment she looked at the crowd 
about her, clerks and shop-girls and 
smartly dressed stenographers hurrie “dly 
drinking coffee and eating pie. ‘Then she 
propped her book against the sugar bowl 
and began slowly to eat, turning a page 
from time to time. ‘This was an astonish- 
ing book. It was not fiction, but it was 
even more interesting. She read quickly, 
skipping the few words she did not under- 
stand, grasping their meaning by a kind 
of intuition, wondering why she had never 
before considered ideas of this kind. 

She was so deeply absorbed that she 
merely felt, without realizing, the pres- 
ence of someone hesitating at her elbow, 
someone who moved past her to draw out 
the chair opposite her and set down his 
tray. She moved her coffee cup to make 
room for it, and apologetically lifted the 
book from the sugar bowl, glancing across 
it to see Paul. 


HE shock was so great that for an in- 

stant she did not move or think. He 
stood motionless and stared at her with 
eyes wiped blank of any expression. Her 
cup rattled as the book dropped against 
it and the sound roused her. With the 
sensation of a desperate twist, like that 
of a falling cat righting itself in the air, 
she faced the situation. 

“Why—Paul!” she said, and felt that 
the old name struck the wrong note. 
“How you startled me! But of course 
I’m very glad to see you again. Do sit 
down.” 

In his face she saw clearly his chagrin, 
his rage at himself for blundering into 
this awkwardness, his resolve to see it 
through. He put himself firmly into the 
chair and though his face and even his 
neck were red, there was the remembered 
determination in the set of his lips 
and the lift of his chin. 

“T’m certainly surprised to see 
you,” he said. “From all I’ve 
een hearing about you I had a 
notion you never ate in places like 
this any more. ‘They tell me 
you’re getting along fine. I’m 
mighty glad to hear it.” With 
deliberation he dipped two level 
spoonsful of sugar into his coffee, 
and attacked the triangle of pie. 

“Oh, I come in sometimes, for 
a change,” she said lightly. “Yes, 
everything's fine with me. You're 
looking well, too.’ 

There was an undeniable air of 
prosperity about him. His. suit 
was tailor-made, and the hat on the 
hook above his head was a new 
gray felt of the latest shape. His 
face had changed very’ slightly, 
grown perhaps a bit fuller than 
she remembered, and the line of 
the jaw was squarer. But he 
looked at her with the same candid, 
straight gaze. Of course she could 
not expect wz urmth 1 in it. 

“Well, I can’t complain,” he 
said. “Things are coming pretty 
well. Slow, of course, but. still 
they’re coming.” 

“T’m awfully glad to hear it. Your 
mother’s well?” The situation was 
fantastic and ghastly, but she 
would not escape from it until she 
could do so gracefully. She formed 
the next question in her min 
while he answered that one. 
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“Do you often get up to the 
city ad 

“Oh, now and then. I only 
come when I have to. It’s too 
windy and too noisy to suit me. 
| just came up this morning to 
see a real-estate firm here about 
a house they’ve got in Ripley. 
I’m going back tonight.” 

“You're buying a house?” she 
cried in the tone of a child who 
sees a toy taken from it. Her 
anger at her lack of self-control 
was increased when she saw that 
he had misinterpreted her feeling. 

“Just to rent,” he said hastily. 
“I’m not thinking of—moving. 
Mother and I are satisfied where 
we are, and I expect it'll be some 
time before I get that place paid 
for. This other house—” It 
seemed to her unbearable that he 
should have two houses. But he 
went on doggedly, determined, she 
saw, to give no impression of a 
prosperity which was not his. “I 
expect you wouldn’t think much 
of it. But there’s a big real-estate 
firm up here that’s going to boom 
Ripley, and I wanted to get in on 
as much of it as I could. They’re 
buying up half the land in the 
county, and I had an option on 
a little piece they wanted, so I 
traded it in for this house. I 
figure I can fix it up some and 
make a good thing renting it 
pretty soon.” 

She saw that her momentary 
envy had been absurd. He might 
have two houses, but he was only 
one of the unnumbered customers 
of a big real-estate firm. At that 
moment her husband was dealing 
as an equal with the heads of 
sucha firm. There was, of course, 
no comparison between the two 
men, and she made none. The 
stirring of remembered affection 
which she felt for Paul registered 
in her mind only a pensive reali- 
zation of the decay of everything 
under the erosion of time. 

She felt that she was managing 
the interview very well, and when 
she saw Paul re-sugaring his coffee 
from time to time, with the 
same deliberate measuring of two 
level spoonsful, she felt a complex grati- 
heation. She told herself that she did not 
want Paul to be still in love with her, 
and unhappy, but there was a pleasure in 
seeing this evidence that his agitation 
Was greater than hers. Being ashamed 
of the emotion did not kill it. 

He told her, with an attempt to control 
his pride, that he was no longer with the 
railroad company. ‘The man who “just 
about owned Ripley” had given him a 
better job. He was in charge of the ice- 
plant and lumber yard now, and he was 
getting a hundred and fifty a month. He 
mentioned the figures difhdently, as one 
who does not desire to be boastful. 

“That’s fine!” she said, and thought 
that they paid nearly half that sum for 
rent, and that the very clothes she was 
Wearing had cost more than his month’s 
salary. She would have liked him to 
know these things so that he might see 
how wonderful Bert was, though they did 
not have a house, and the cruelty of even 
thinking this made her hate herself. 


stand here and talk? 


“Why, you’re doing splendidly,” she said. 
“I’m so glad.” 

Paul, though conscientiously modest, 
agreed with her and was deeply pleased 
by her applause. After an evident 
struggle between two opposing impulses, 
he began to ask questions about her. 
She found there was very little to tell 
him. Yes, she was having a very good 
time. Yes, she was very well. His ad- 
miration of her rosy color threw her into 
a strangling whirlpool of emotions from 
which she rescued herself by the sardonic 
thought that her technic with rouge had 
improved since their last meeting. She 
told him vaguely that business was fine, 
and that they had a lovely apartment on 
Bush street. 


HERE was nothing else to tell about 
herself, and both of them avoided 
directly mentioning her husband. She 
had never more keenly realized the 
emptiness of her life, except for Bert, 
than when she saw Paul’s mind circling 


Rose Wilder Lane 


“Where's that money?” he demanded. She hesitated, opening her purse. “Bert, it's all we have 
“What difference does that make?” he cried in a rage. 
Give me that money!" 


“Do I have to 


about it in an effort to find something 
there. 

He turned at last, baffled, to the book 
beside her plate. “Still keeping on read- 
ing, | sce. I rem—” he stopped short. 
They both remembered the small book- 
case with the glass doors that had stood 
in his mother’s parlor in Masonville, and 
how they had lingered before it on the 
pretext that she was borrowing a book. 
“Something good?” he asked hastily. 

When she showed him the title he re- 
peated it doubtfully. “Pragmatism? 
Well, it’s all right, | suppose. I don’t go 
much for these Oriental notions about 
religion, myself.” 

“Tt isn’t a religion, exactly,” she said 
uncertainly. “It’s a new way of looking 
at things. It’s about truth—sort of. 
mean, it says there isn’t any such thing, 
really—not absolutely, you know,” she 
floundered on, before the puzzled ques- 
tion in his eyes. “It says there isn’t 
absolute truth—truth, you know, like a 
separate thing. ‘Truth’s only a sort of 
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quality, like—well, like beauty—and it 
belongs to a thing if the thing works out 
right. I’ve got it clear in my head, but 
I don’t express it very well, | know.” 

“T don’t see any sense to it, myself,” 
he commented. “Truth is just simply 
truth, that’s all, and it’s up to us to tell 
it all the time.” 

She knew that an attempt to explain 
further would fail, and she felt that her 
mind had a wider range than his. But she 
had an impression of his standing sure- 
footed and firm on the rock of his simple 
convictions, and she saw that his whole 
life was as secure and stable as hers was 
insecure and precarious. She felt about 
that as she did about his house, envying 
him something which she knew was not 
as valuable as her own possessions. 

A strange pang, a pain she could not 
understand, struck her when he stopped 
at the cashier's grating and paid her check 
with his own, in the most matter-of-fact 
way. 

They parted at the door of the lunch- 
room, for seeing his hesitation she said 
brightly, “Well, goodby. I’m going the 
other way.” She held out her hand and 
when he took it she added quickly, 
“I'm so glad to have seen you looking so 
well and happy.” 

“I’m not so blamed happy!” he retorted 
grufly, as if her words jarred the exclama- 
tion from him. He covered it instantly 
with a hasty, ‘“So’m I—I'm glad you are. 
Goodby.” 

That exclamation remained in_ her 
mind repeating itself at intervals like an 
echo. She had been more deeply stirred 
than she had realized. Fragments of old 
emotions, unrealized hopes, unsatished 
longings, rose in her, to be replaced by 
others, to sink and come back again. “I’m 
not so blamed happy!’ It might have 
meant anything, or nothing. She won- 
dered what her life would be if she were 
living in a little house in Ripley with 
him, and rejected the picture, and con- 
sidered it again. 

Looking back she saw all the turnings 
that had taken her from the road to a 
life like that, the life that she had once 
supposed unquestioningly that she would 
live. If she had stayed at home in Mason- 
ville; if she had given up the struggle in 
Sacramento; if she had been able to live 
in San Francisco with nothing to fill her 
days but work and loneliness—she saw 
as a series of merest chances the steps 
which had brought her at last to Bert. 

One could not have everything. She 
had him. He was not a man who would 
work slowly, day by day, toward a petty 
job and a small house bought on the 
installment plan. He was brilliant, clever, 
daring. He would one day do great things, 
and she must help him by giving him all 
her love and faith and trust. Suddenly it 
appeared monstrous that she should be 
struggling against him, troubling him 
with her commonplace desires for a com- 
monplace thing like a home, at the very 
moment when he needed all his wit and 
skill to handle a big deal. She was 
ashamed of the thoughts with which she 
had been playing; they seemed to her an 
infidelity of the spirit. 


FE. was not in the apartment when she 
reached it, and she knew her disap- 
ointment was irrational, for she had told 
herself he would not be there. However, 
She curled up in the 


he might telephone. 
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big chair by the window, the book in her 
lap, and read, with a continual conscious- 
ness of waiting. She felt that his coming, 
or the sound of his voice, would rescue 
her from something within’ herself. 

At six o'clock she told herself that he 
would telephone within an hour. — Ex- 
perience had taught her that this way 
of measuring time helped it to pass more 
quickly. With a determined effort: she 
concentrated her attention upon her 
book, shutting out voices that clamored 
heart-shaking things to her. At. seven 
o'clock she was walking up and down the 
living-room, despising herself, — telling 
herself that nothing had happened, that 
he did these things only to show her his 
hold on her, that at any moment now 
his messape would come, 

For another hour she thought of many 
things she might have done differently. 
She might have walked past the offices of 
Clark and Hayward, meeting him as if 
by accident when he came out. But 
that might have annoyed him. She 
might have gone to some of the cafés for 
tea, on the chance of meeting him there. 
But there were so many cafés! He must 
be dining in one of them now, and she 
could not know which one. She could not 
know who might be dining with him. 

“Helen Davies Kennedy, stop it! Stop 
it!” she said aloud. She was a little 
quieter then, walking to the window and 
standing there gazing down at the street. 
Her heart beat suffocatingly at the sight 
of each machine that passed; — she 
thought, until it went by, that he might 
be in it. 

It was the old agony again, and weari- 
ness and contempt for herself were min- 
gled with her pain. So many times she 
had waited, as she was waiting now, and 
always he had come back to her, laughing 
at her hysteria. Why could she not learn 
to bear it more easily? She might have to 
wait until midnight, until later than mid- 
night—she set her teeth. 


HE sudden peal of the telephone bell in 

the dark room startled a smothered 
ery from her. She ran, stumbling against 
the table, and the receiver shook at her 
ear, but her voice was steady and pleasant. 
“Ves?” 

“Helen? Bert. I’m going south  to- 
night on the Lark. Pack my suitcases and 
ship ‘em express to Bakersfield, will you?” 

“What? Yes, yes. Right away. Are 
you-will yoube gone long?” 

lis voice was going on, jubilant. 
“Trust your Uncle Dudley to put it over! 
D’you know what I got from the tightest 
firm in town? Unlimited letter of credit! 
Get that ‘unlimited’?” 

“Oh, Bert!” 

“It's the biggest land proposition ever 
put out in the West! Ripley Farmland 
Acres! I’m going to put them on the map 
in letters a mile high! Believe me, I’m 
going to wake things up! There’s half a 
million in it for me if it’s handled right, 
and believe me I’m some little handler!” 

“T know you are! Oh, Bert, how 
splendid!” 

“All right. Get the suitcases off early 

Here’s my train. By-by!” 

“Wait a minute—when're you coming 
back? Can’t | come too?” 

“Not yet. I'll let you know. Oh, 
d’you want some money?” 

“Well-—I haven't got much—but that 
isn’t—” 





“Send you a check. From now on I’m 
made of money—so long 

“Bert, dear she cried, against the 
click of a closed receiver. Then with a 
long, relaxing sigh she slowly put down 
the telephone. After a moment she went 
into the bedroom, switched on the lights 
and began to pack shirts and collars into 
his bags. She was smiling, because happi- 
ness and hope had come back to her, but 
her hands shook, for she was exhausted, 


‘Twas thirty-two days before she heard 

from him again, A post-dated check 
for a hundred dollars, crushed into an en- 
velope and mailed on the train, had come 
back to her, and that was all. But she 
assured herself that he was too busy to 
write. ‘The month went by slowly, but it 
was not unbearably dreary, for she was 
able to keep uneasy doubts in check, and 
to live over in her memory many happy 
hours with him. She planned, too, the 
details of the house they would have if 
this time he really did make a great deal 
of money. Tle would give her a house, 
she knew, whenever he could do it easily 
and carelessly. 

When the telephone awakened her one 
night at midnight her first thought was 
that he had come back. She was strug- 
gling into a negligee and snatching a fresh 
lace cap from a drawer when it rang again 
and undeceived her, 

Long distance from Oilinga had a call 
for her and wished her to reverse charges, 
She repeated the name uncertainly, and 
the voice repeated, “Call from Mr. Ken- 
nedy in Oilinga 

“Oh, yes, yes! Yes. I'll pay for it. 
Yes, it’s O. K.”) She waited nervously 
in the darkness until his voice came 
faintly to her. 

“Hello, Helen! Bert. Listen, have you 
got any money?” 

“About thirty dollars.” 

“Well, listen, Helen, wire me twenty, 
will you? I’ve got to have it right away.” 

“Of course. Very first thing in the 
morning. Are you all right?” 

“Am [all right?) Good God, Helen, do 
you think anybody's all right when he 
hasn’t got any money? We've just got 


‘into this rotten burg, been driving all day 


long and half the night across a desert 
hotter than the hinges of the main gate, 
and not a drink for a hundred and forty 
His voice blurred into a buzzing on the 
wire, and she caught disconnected words, 
“Skinflints—over on me, they've got 
another guess piker stunt 

She reiterated loudly that she would 
send the money and heard Central relay- 
ing the words. Nothing more came over 
the wire, though she rattled the receiver. 
At last she went back to bed, to lie aw ake 
till dawn came. 

She was waiting at the telegraph office 
when the money order department 
opened. After she had sent the twenty 
dollars she tried to drink a cup of coffee, 
and walked quickly back to the apart: 
ment. She felt that she should be able 
to think of something to do, some action 
she could take which would help Bert, 
and many wild schemes rushed through 
her feverish brain. But she knew that 
she could do nothing but wait. 

The telephone bell was ringing when 
she reached her door. It seemed an eter 
nity before she could reach it. Again she 
assured Central that she would pay the 
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Major Leonard R. Boyd 
16th Infantry 
Berkeley, California 


Lieutenant Clinton Jones 
22nd Aero Squadron 


San Francisco, California 


Daniel Magnan 
Army Artillery Park, C. A. C. 


San Francisco, California 





Colonel Avery D. Cummings 
Divisional Inspector, 91st Division 


Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho 
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Bright Stars 


Western Men Who Have Won 
Honors of War 


Colonel Cumminga Awarded the American 
S ¢ . for ext rdinary heroiam m action at 
the battle of Geane 


* 
Major Boyd. Cited for bravery in leading a 
victorious charge under severe enemy fire 


Lieutenant Bonnalie. Decorated with the British 
LD. S. O. for fighting off twelve enemy planes 
that had e rippled two British machines 


Lieutenant Jones, Ranking ace of the Pacific 
Coaat, with eight enemy planes to hia credit 


Lieutenant Christensen. Awarded the Croix de 
Guerre and the D.S. C. for bravery at Chateau 
Thierry. 


Lieutenant Irving. Cited for shooting down one 
V4 i 
plane and driving off ten othera when he and a 
companion flier were attac kee 


Corporal Reed, Decorated with the American 
». S. C. for heroiam in reacuing a wounded 
companion under heavy fire 


Private Magnan. Awarded the Croix de 
Guerre for distinguished conduct under fire, 


Lieutenant Walter Christensen 
166th Infantry 
Oakland, California 





Lieutenant Allan F. Bonnalie 
Royal Air Force 


San Francisco, California 


Corporal Albert a Reed 
147th Field Artillery 


Hayward, California 


Lieutenant Livingston G. Irving 
103d Aero Squadron 
Berkeley, California 

















N this article [shall try to 
state an simple fishin certain 
clementary features which 
emerge from the financial chaos 

of continental lurope. In so doing, 
Ll shall be concerned only with 
wvetual conditions, not with ther 
causes, moral or political 

Considering the plight of the 
people, we must be “arom mind cet 
tum facts 

War-prosperity is an illusion, a sem 
blanece, due to the rapid enrichment of the 
few in connection with Livish public ex 
penditure at.the cost of the many. In 
general, Wil conditions te nd to make some 
of the rieh much richer, the merely well 
to do poorer, reduu iy the vetual poor to 
penury except in so far as the condition 
may be mitiwated by high wapes 
tral after the advanemp cost of living 
Between wareprotits on the one hand and 
other, the 


Ww line h 


WareWages on the muddle 


groups of men feel the finanerml grind 
“Tlard times” are bound to follow. the 
waste of wat 

Modern wars are fought with borrowed 
money; this means a lepacy of national 
debt It should also be reine mbered that 
debt ia heavier burden than defeat It 
lasts longer, a works day and oiphe and 
swells by itn own accretion, it 
yields no rebound 

In piling up a great debt, 
the natien consumes for gen 
eral purposes the savings of its 
individual units These it is 
pledged on its honor to re pay 
terest bailing 
existence IN 


with due 
this, its very 
threatened, Such is now the 
cuse in Central lurope Lhe 
governments of Germany and 
Austria translated all the say 
ings of their people into war, 
everything availible for malt 
tary purposes all pold, silver, 
copper, Won, steel, clothing, 
Mes bank accounts, msuranee 
pledges WIS gathered pom 
exchanpe fot 
Of course, 
pledges are the most stable of 

securities Within the nation, forwhen these 
fail all other eredits become more than 
precarious. But in’ these days govern 
ments stagger and fall, suddenly throwing 
on unprepared people their re sponsibalitie N 


paper promises 
povernmental 


and perplexities 

Restoration of 
chief work of the present generation lo 
rebuild, recreate and readjust wall de 
mand the most exalted statesmanship as 
well ax infinite patience, tolerance and 
cooperation All this should be forecast 
in the coming league of free peoples as 
outlined by President Wilson, Absolute 
rehabilitation will make unprecedented 
financial demands. ‘The capital required 

estimated at ¥105,000,000,000~— far ex 
ceeds the free cash and available credit 
of the whole world. 

Our new community of nations must 


urope Hitist be the 


a8 


Uf. 


“After Danger is Past, Trouble Begins.” 


red radicalism; the 


Problems of the Peace Table 


A Primer of Simple Facts for Thinking People 
By David Starr Jordan 


Author of: The Balkan Miuddle 


do away with armed rivalries, liberate 
the oppressed, open the doors to trade, 
and abate the angles of unre 
atramed nationalinoan Lhe world must 


“above all na 


now come to realize that 
tions is humanity,” for by dint of travel 
and trade we have all become “members 


of one body : 


\imong immediate practical duties 
stands fist the restoration of Belptum and 
brance, distrets in which the populations 


are dmmediately dependent on mianutiac 
turnip mudustoes and commerce, bor all 
this Germany must and will pay, but the 
United States and Creat Berta ost 
doubtl NN finest, hex tise the needs 
ott Ta pore thy 
In Poland, 

farming repions Largely 
“bearable life’ muse be 


Hove 


erbia, Roumantia, Arment 
the conditions 
speedily ate 


The Heritage of Debt 


Mortyape to that of the property 
on which it rests, Assuming, how. 
ever, the highest of the two hpures 
to be correct, Germany stands face 
to face with certain conditions 
which have had no precedent in 
history. It is true that many 
before nations have been 
overrun, conquered — ot bank 
tupted, but in earher centuries 
cach nationality depended solely 
on itself for restoration with no effort at 
financial cooperation and no expectation 
of at The hupe network of commerce, 
banking and intercourse with which we 
deal toeday has been built up since the 
Napoleome era, Each human interest 
now crosses every frontier, and all civil 
ized nations are dependent on one an 
othet Through the fareflung web of 
civilization the mailed fist of Prussia was 
wantonly thrust Lhe resulting havoe 
is all the greater for the previous elaborate: 
ness of the relations it has destroyed, 

Lhe bonded debt of Germany Cinelud 
iny that of the several states and mostly 
incurred for war preparation) amounted, 
During the 


times 


in tgot4, to %4,000,000,000, 
present War tl was increased to about 
446 ,000,000,000, Adding to this the issue 
of paper, mneidental obligations of one 
sortor another, with the most 
modent possible estimate of 





“The grandiose old German ‘Staat’ has ab- 
sconded, leaving the unrepresented stockholders, 
who are also its chief creditors, to pay its debts. 
In financial collapse and consequent break in 
morale lies one great contributory cause of Ger- 
many’s defeat, and the repudiation of her bonded 


indebtedness will increase the tendencies toward 


lose 1s ready for not.” 


Gambetta. 


man who has nothing to 


indemnities, the sum total now 
exceeds half Germany's actual 
If the country breaks 
up into separate republios 
(Which at) present seems un 
likely) another series of prob 
lems will ariwe. These, howe 
ever, we need hot consider nn 


INNCTN, 


advance 

German paper money has 
value won Ot because of its 
bemy legal tender Ie has 
recently been worth only about 
4o per cent of its face. Peace 
will probably cause further 
shrinkage, as outside of Get 
many it is practically worth 
less. It can wequire no stable 
value until most of it is called 





tained, a matter of relief from: oppression 
rather than one involving outside finan 


cial assistanee, beyond immediate relief 


from starvation 
In Germany, Austria and Russia sini 
lar problems appear and on a monstrous 


neal And as the finaneiml condition of 


lurope hinges lirgely on what Germany 
ax a republic is to make of herself it may 
be useful to consider in detail some of het 
instante problems 


Germany's Financial Problem 
In 1906) the aggregate 
was authoritatively placed ut 
£48,000,000,000, ‘The best available esti 
mate for rorg rained the hgure to $80,000, 
000,000, In this more optimistic state 
ment some credits are probably counted 
twice, that ts by adding the value of a 


Germany 


wealth fof 


in to be exchanged for bonds, 
thus adding tts nominal value to the load 
of permanent debt . 

In a recent discussion of these matters, 
Mr. Brougham Villiers of London shows 
that in addition to all warewaste and in 
demnities the end of the war lays on Ger» 
many finaneiml burdens she has not before 
felt. Among these is the payment of 
accrued interest and the necessity for 
drastic taxation of those who have means 
to pay, as little more can be exacted from 
the body of the German people, During 
the war few taxes were levied and no in 
terest was paid on the public debt, ‘Tariff 
duties are laid on imports and until ine 
dustry is restored Germany can import 
little except food and not too much of 
that. The caw materials on which spe: 
cialized industry depends ean not be hat 
without capital or credit, both of which 
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Problems of the Peace ‘Table: 


Meanwhile in- 


The 


Germany has exhausted, 
terest’ charges: mount up steadily, 


national debe wall hus swell at the rate of 


more than a billion a year, five millions a 
day, or two hundred thousands an hour 
IH any alleviation is possible, i muse be 
had without delay. peers neatly three 
billions of interest money iwdue, and on it 
some three millions of people are counting 
to face the coming winter, 
the German debt is held by German peo 
te; itn fallictous to suppose i any the 
CNN burdensome on that account 
Germany's finaneml problema, accord 
np to Mr, Villte ts, can ‘a met in but one 
or all of three ways, equally unwelcome 
and almost equally difheule of applica 
tion, (1) may admit bankruptey, 
either permanently or fora term of years, 
meanwhile ¢ ancelling interest on the pub 
lic debe or suspending its payment fora 
time. (2) She may cancel the old loans 
with money borrowed on longer terms 
(3) may “rad” every form of wealth 
which has hitherto esc aped absorption, 
But she cannot wit long to decide, for 
interest Will be due the moment peace is 


She 
vine 


She 


signed 

lo borrow 
Luatantee the NUP port of those who lend 
it The German people ut large had set 
aside ther earnings through mauranee ot 


Money im ma depree to 


investment to meet the demands of old 
sy When a povernment by force or by 


Persthaston borrows NAVIES, oof under 
tukes in honor to look after its creditors 
every mal 


virtually 


until the prmneipal in repatd 
lon dollars of borrowed money 
pledges support to about forty families, 
Thirty five thousand millions means the 
perennial mamtenanee of a omutlion and a 


hall 


Dangers that Follow Repudiation 


Repudition, imternal oor external, 
raines amimediaitely a host of new isstes 
It inereases tenfold the tendencies to 
wards red radicalism; the man who his 
hothing to lose in ready for riot. Men 
lend toa roverniment on the theory that 
its credit is absolutely pood No long uN 
the povernment actually funetions, 
security can be better, But the new re 
public of Germany fiees not only tts own 
natural embarrassment, but the crimes 
and blunders of a monarehial order, ac 
cumulated for seventy years When men 
find that instead of the interest earnings 
on which them welfare depends they are 
losing both principal and interest, unrest 
and dissension rapidly In 
financial collapse and consequent break 
contributory 
That the 
instead of 


he 


le Ve lop 


in morale, les one pleat 
of Germany's defeat 
Arn had rumed the COUDTELY 


SAVIN Ie Wan at last beaten imto the popu 


CAINE 


lat understanding 

The state's promises to pay are ovet 
due, yet the state has no money save 
What it extores from its creditors, the peo 
le, The grandiose old German “Stadt” 
- abseonded, leaving the unrepresented 
stockholders, who are also its chief credit 
Ors, Krom the German 
banks during the war the people individu 
ally borrowed large sums for warebonds and 
the small banks borrowed from the big 
ones, Says Me. Villiers, “lt is not merely 
the individual stockholders who will be 
ruined af Germany repudiates her debe, 
but the German banks and all the ineri 
cate industries they finance as well.” In 
such crises many nations, our own in 


to pay itn debts, 


The bulk of 


David Starr 


cluded, have adopted the deviee of sus 
pension of specie payments, Germany 
cannot avoid thin, Teas, however, a form 
of repudiation, a temporary scheme for 
postponing a crisis by inflation of eur 
reney, With the growing complexity of 
commercial imtercoutse this device is in 
creasingly mischievous It leads to 
fluctuating prices within the nation while 
Lhe chief ex 
that of 


Revolu 


Wnpairing credit abroad 
yonment mn repudiition 
| in connection with 
tion In the confusion of 
about a billion dolhies’ worth of national 
bonds wete declared voul 
tion brouplhe universal consternation and 
Widespread bankrupees 

In at Le Pouquet in France | 


Wilh 
the 
those day N, 


‘tahee 


| hin opera 


bony 


OTATES 
1919, 200 BILLIONS 


UNITED 
NATIONAL WEALTH 


XONDED DEBT 1919, 3O BILLIONS 


GERMANY 
NATIONAL WEALTH, ISI1A, 80 BILLIONS 


BONDED DEBT 1914, 4 BILLIONS 


BONDED DEBT 1919, 40 BILLIONS 


REHABILITATION COST 105 BILLIONS 


CREAT BRITAIN 
NATIONAL WEALTH, 1919, 100 BILLIONS 


BONDED DEBT 1919, 40 BILLIONS 


FRANCE 


NATIONAL WEALTH, 1919, Q9O BILLIONS 


BONDED DEBT 1919, 40 BILLIONS 


RUSSIA 


NATIONAL WEALTH, 1919, 50 BILLIONS 


JONDED DEBT 1919, 3O BILLIONS 


AUSTRIA - HUNGARY 
ATIONAL WEALTH, 1912, 26 BILLIONS 


=z 


DEBT IM2, 4 BILLIONS 


a> 
=) 
=z 
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BONDED DEBT 19j)9, 22 BILLIONS 


ITALY 


NATIONAL WEALTH, 1919, 20 BILLIONS 
cond 


BONDED DLBT 1919, 13 BILLIONS 
A comparison of the above figures will show 
how much the war haa coet cach nation. It 
will alao show why the creditors of Germany 


are beginning to worry about their money 


Jordan 30 
heard a leading banker of London (Mi 
Bell of Lloyd's Bank) make a statement 
substantially like this 
“Since 1otl we London 
made no loans on the continent. We ean 
nee the handwriting on the wall whieh 
apells k I: I'l | LA | I IN! | he people ol 
urope will say: ‘We know that we have 
had all this money, that we have spent it 
for puns and ships, that we oughe to re pay 
it; but we thitist es 
Another in 
stress is to sell bonds 
This Postpones 
it, While introducing at the same time less 
yatient creditors, Doubtless France wall 
x constramed to borrow outside, for her 
than that of Get 
a relatively easy 


bankers have 


ive and so we cannot 

tine of finanetal 
in foreipn countries 
the crisis without solving 


dey ee 


stress is searcely less 
many, but this wall be 
matter, as she has friends who wall cheer 
fully come to her aid. leven the present 
confusion of Russia, seemingly almost 
hopeless, does not exclude the possibility 
of foreign help 


The Doom of Imperialiom 
But Germany has stall a severe proba 
tion to underpos she has no capital of 
good-will to Hler foreign 
trade was tamted with trickery, EN Nite 
cess contingent on skill in defrauding the 
and sub 


draw tipon 


people at home through rebates 
sides Lhe present feve rink wetivity of 
German commercial agents in buying up 
property in Latin Amertea and in trying 
to pledge commerce in the few neutral 
countries to whieh they stall have aeeess 
will not save the situation 
the label “Made in’ Germany? 
HWSSOCHLATION W ith Cic Peyyanry *" pant methods, 
it will repel nine customers out of ten the 
Moreover, German capital 


‘ 


wo long ws 
cally up 


world ove 
in dissipated, ninety per cent of her fac 
tories 
handed control of mdustries 
inp states, a German specialty, is chee ked 


are outworn or closed, and under 
mm nemhbor 
ol discredited lo fepain the conhdence 
of a doubting world Germany must reetify 
ayatem of foreman trade 
before the Csermuany 
rowed money to pay the imterest of pre 
vious loans, all of them) practically for 
already indicated, 


at home or abroad 


het W hole 


| ven Wal bor 


military purposes, As 
Interest money clive 
by further borrowing 
Drastic taxation ins the only other alter 
native. In the words of Mr. Villiers, the 
German people “must make a rad on the 
pockets of the big capitalints and land 
owners Who have bitherto been the sup 
porters of nulitariwim, to the extent of 
%2,600,000,000 in the first months, 
with the certainty that this wall be only 
the first of a sertes of similar caida for the 
rest of them lives, This agaimis a revolu 
tion am reself’ 

In this prospect mow very 
the doom of Imperialism and Militariam 
of vanity the attitude of 
s who profited by them when 


Hhow cannot be 


NON 


cusy to see 


It chanpes hee 
“those clanne 
the cost was moderate and almost all paid 
by other people.” ‘There can be no tax 
free classes when the debt must be pard 
and there ww nobody left to pay 
Taxation of the rich on such a seale as ts 
now mevitable throughout the continent 
means the destruction of the rich class as 
such. ‘The moral effect on the rieh may 
be good for their souls; we may well be 
satished with the economic effect which 
must be ruinous to the power 
loan must be raised somehow 

(Continued on page 82) 
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ry HATS that man praying 


for?” whispered the little 

boy to his father in the pal 

lery of the United States 
Senate, aN they listened to the chaphun 
Openinp the da y's NONAION, 

“THe looks at the Senate, son, and then 
prays for the country,” rephed the 
worldly-wise father. 

His explanation might bring forth a 
justifiable protest from those who would 
defend the dignity of the national upper 
house against even salles of wat [ut 
interpreted ax an indication of the eur 
rent, popular estimate of our lawemaking 
bodies, it will be accepted with little 
question ax a fair approach to the truth 
In January the legislatures in all) but 
three states of the Union meet beneath 
the big gilded domes in the capital cities 
to give unto the commonwealth tts laws 
and statutes, The fear, the SUSPICION, 
the hopeless resignation, the kindly con 
descension with which various RPOUpS 
totalling nto ou well detined Mhayority 
view the Operations of the law eivinp warm 
of the Government, therefore, is centering 
just now upon these legislative bodies 
Mother-in-law must move over a bit on 
the jester’s bench to make room for the 
season's neweomer the man who has 





“vone to the legislature.” 

Lhe legislatures of the eleven Western 
states have by no means excaped in this 
criticism, TP anything, they have come 
in for considerably more than the average 
allotment, not alone from the folks for 
whom they legislate but from the out 
sider who has stood by and looked on, 
lhe revered Jumen Bryce cost more than 
one worried look toward the West when 
he penned his observations on state 
povernment, 


James Knew Whereof He Spoke 


“There ts in legislators, particularly in 
the Weat,” he Wrote mn the American 
Commonwealth, “a restlessness, which 
coupled with their limited range of know! 
cdge and undue appreciation of material 
interests, makes them rather dangerous 
ew ew ee) Pts for this reason, no less 
than from the fear of jobbery, that the 
meeting of the legislature in looked 
forward to with anxiety by the ‘good citi 
ven’ in these communities, and its de 
parture hailed as a deliverance,” 
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“He looks at the Senate and then prays 
for the country” 


No less severe than the criticism of its 
legislatures have been the means used 
by the West to set them in order, , Some 
of these methods are mberited from the 
older states of the I: wat; others represent 
the West's own ideas of reformation. 

‘The very fact that our legislatures meet 
no oftener than once every two yeurs 
furnishes an example of one of these in 
herted remedies. Formerly all state 
legislatures met every year, did) what 
there wan to do, and then went home, 
But with the prowimnyp distruse of these 
bodies, one after another of the states 
adopted the skip-estop policy of having 
the lawemakers gather only every other 
year until there are now only six states of 
the Union permitting an annual session 

Akin to this simple device in that of 
luniting the length of the session, In the 
Weat this method has had its most rigid 
appheation, Oregon and Wyoming, pos 
stbly heeding the Biblical account of the 
world’s first misfortune, have set a limit 
of forty days on the work of the legisla 
ture [hese states therefore share the 
distinction of having the shortest: period 
of legislative activity of any of the states. 
Sixty days is the limit in the other West 
erm states except California and Colorado, 















| epishatures have not only been hedped 
in by limitations such as those mentioned, 
lout they have also been deprived of the 
right to aet upon certam matters within 
the competence of the old legislatures 
This has been brought about by inserting 
in the state constitution either outright 
yohibitions of writing in liws which can 
we changed only by a vote of the state, 
In all the Western constitutions are long 
lints of subjects on which spectal legisla 
tion is forbidden. 

These are all) remedies transported 
from other parts of the country which 
have had then legislative troubles, ‘The 
Went’s original contribution has been the 
use of direct legislation, By means of the 
initiative and referendum “the people 
reserve to themselves the power to pro 
pose liws and amendments to the Consti- 
tution, and to adopt and reject the same 
at the polls, independent of the Lepisla 
ture, and alno reserve the power, at theit 
own option, to so adopt of reject any act, 
or section or part of any act, passed by 
the Lepislature.” Thus does the treat 
Demos coldly announce to tts legislature 
thae it is standing watehfully by, very 
much like a carpenter over his apprentice 
who is inclined to nail his ‘tel: ankew, 
Oregon was the first of the states to put 
divect legislation into general use and its 
experiences have brought world-wide 
attention, Up to the time of the 1918 
clections, 10% measures had sprung from 
the state at large through the process of 
the initiative and been acted upon with 
no further regard for the legislature than 
the moon; thirty-nine of this number 
have passed this legislature of the people 
and have become the liw of the land, 
The use of the powel of the general veto 
has been far less general 


No Better Than Their Wort 


‘Thus from all sides the state legislatures 
have been treated in’ a) fashion which 
makes one debate whether they are to be 
visualized in stripes or in knee pants. 
ven the legislators themselves take a 
dig at the system. Among the present 
legislatures will be found members with 
past legislative experience who take the 
cynical attitude that they are expected 
to do no better than their worst, 

In there any possibility that the matter 
has been overdone and that the legislative 
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Upstairs and Down with the Solons: 


assemblies of the present day are paying 
unjustly for the sins of theit predecessors? 
Many of the restraints upon legislative 
activity have sprung from conditions as 
they Were ten or twenty years apo, But 
tines have moved forward, 

Or, again, do Western characterintios 
nitke Inappropriate the inherited reme 
dies imported from over the mountains 
when the legislatures acted up? The 
question smacks of provincialism, but is 
based on the universally recognized face 
that the Western states are a type unto 
themselves, ‘This was given its wisest 
advertisement, perhaps, by the returns 
in the presidential election in ro16, pe 
white area which covers the left half « 
the country on the womanesullrape . 
also bears out the fact. From the stand 
pont of lawemaking, Bryce's 8 commentary 
noted a dintinetion: “In the legislation 
of mi INY Staten, eNper tally western states, 
there is a singular mixture of philanthropy 
and humanttartianism with the folly and 
jobbery LT have described, like threads of 
gold and nilver woven across a warp of 
dirty sacking,” 

Ilis observation has been supported 
since by such facts as that Oregon was the 
first state to put into effect a minimum 
wage for women, that California and 
Washington were the first to provide an 
eight-hour day for women, that only two 
atutes preceded the Pacihe states in pro 
viding for mothers’ pensions and that the 
Weat has ptoneered in legislation relating 
to child labor, protection of immigrants, 
factory sanitation and inspection and 
employers’ liability. 

Some reason therefore exists for 
lieving that the legislature is being kept 
en masque although the malady has 
passed itn way. 

The catalogue of legislative errors is 
almose without end. Out of the number 
there are three failings which on re-examie 
nation may provide a clue, These are the 
inferior personnel of the legislatures, the 
failure of the legislature to translate popu- 
lar will into law and the lack of respons 
bility for measures passed, 


Enter Woman; Up Goes Personnel 
From every capital city in the West 
the word comes that as to the first poim*) 
the type of members has greatly im 
woved, Men of high capabilities and 
abe endeavor have been present in all 
sessions of all these legislatures. “The in 
ference does not affeet them, Tt is the 
“vood old days’ of cuspidor targets and 
omimous meetings in the back of saloons, 
lean purses were fattened while 
blazed. In addition, the tone and 
decorum, the independence and even 
charm of Western legislatures would very 
of a new clement 


be- 


where 


Noses 


naturally rise because 
Which was not present fwenty years apo or 


eVen fen Yeats apo the woman legislator! 


The woman member in the legislature 
has passed beyond the stage of an oddity 
in the West, In the one seetion of the 
country which pioneered woman sub 
frape, the entry of women members to 
all public offices was to be expected. “The 
hist woman legislator took her seat in the 
Colorado Senate in tory. Women mem- 
bers are sitting in all of the Western legis 
latures now in session, In California, four 
women satin the Assembly out of twelve 
women who ran for ofhee. Utah elected 
one woman to the Senate and three to the 
lower house. Arizona, Colorado and 
Montana elected two women each; Ore 
ron, Washington and Nevada chose one 
woman each 

These members are not of 
starchedecollar type of 
Lhe four women serving 
between them a 


the prim 
jawed, woman 
riphes advocate, 
in California represent 
combination of qualities which wall meas 
tre up to and perhaps beyond those of 
any four of the men members, One is a 
recent graduate of the law school of the 
University of California and is a spectalint 
in irrigation law. ‘Two are representative 
club women in their districts; one has 
been on the lecturing staff of the Uni 
versity of California Extension Division, 
The fourth is a University of California 
graduate who has gone to bat for het 
husband, whose candidacy to the legis 
lature he transferred to his wife when he 
was called to the colors. 

That the type of member elected to the 
legislature is as high as it is can be won 
dered at on considering the financial 4 
ducements. Oregon, for instance, pays 
ith members ¥y per day, which is about 
half the wage whieh unskilled labor in 
Porthind can command, Other states pay 
from $4 to $8 per day. California and 

Colorado pay #1000 for a session's work, 

which averages something over #10 pet 
day. ‘The best paid legislature on the 
Pacific Coast, excepting the Canadian 
ywovinces, in that in Alaska, whose mem 
oi receive fig per day. 

Yet representative 
merchants, farmers, timbermen can be 
found in each of the several legislatures. 
Qualified representatives of the larger ele 
ments in the commonwealth continue to 
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be elected. Tt is true there is no pressing 
rush for the ofhee., Neither is the desire 
to take a second term pronounced, 

The failure of the legislature to be 
responsive to the desires of public opinion 
has been remedied indirectly by the op 
portunity for popular lawemaking, but a 
distinet change has resulted by the use 
throughout the West of what might be 
called the unotheiml imitiative. In each 
Atite are representing the 
various trades, professions and industries 
Which meet in state conclive im advance 
of the legislative session to discuss and 
frame proposals affecting them particular 
IWiterenty 

A striking example of the use of the un 
othetml initiative iw that allorded by the 
women's legislative council in California, 
an organization for which there i no 
counterpart elsewhere The council os 
composed of representatives of the va 
nous women’s organizations in the state. 
‘To tts constituent club organizations it 
submits a list of proposed laws of interest 
to women and children upon which the 
members asked to vote Lhe three 
IMCUNUTES the highest vote ure 
then drafted and presented 


OPP UDIZA TIONS 


ure 
receiving 


Spawning New Bills a la Shad 


The charge of irresponsibility is the one 
of the three which holds more nearly true 
at the present tine than twenty years ago 
The charge imphes both a fitlure to exer 
cise critical pjudpment in the formulating 
and drafting of bills and a lick of account 
ability for the efleet of the bill after it be 
comes law. ‘The charge has itssource inthe 
great number of laws which are passed at 
each lepislitive session and the Sappering 
number of bills which are presented for 
action, Lhe California le aR si in 1Q17 
passed 803 laws and in tors the number 
was 771. The average for the past five 
sessions has been 751 laws. ‘The Oregon 
legislature in its forty-day session passed 
in 1917 a total 43 laws and in the 
ywevious session 361. The number of 
ills introduced runs into the thousands 
“State legislatures simply spawn billy by 
the gross like female shad,” wrote Colonel 
Roosevelt 

‘That irresponsibility which 
touches the inability to hold the legislator 
to account for the eflect the measure 
which he proposes involves deeper ques 
tions than legislative defects, Te involves 
questions of the division of governmental 
powers, the relation of the executive to 
the legislature and other fundamentals of 
constitutional liw. ‘These poimts are too 
intricate to discuss here longer than to 
indicate that the legislature is not alone 
under fire but that the entire mechanism 
of which tt isa part isin for erticmm 

From various standpoints, therefore, 
there is evidence to support the claim that 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The High Cost 


Truly it Was a High Cost to Pay for the Privilege of Loving ! 


I got up slowly from the bank by 
the road-side where he had bee n 
watting. Tle had heard the train 
stop at the station, halfa mile 
wway; he had heard at leave; he Saw tt 
shding a snaky way among the hills, its 
banner of smoke sagging behind. Sharley 
would linger to look for him, but hot lonp, 


because of the stares upon het She 
would come down the dusty road on het 
Way home. It was better not to have 


seen her first under the curtosity of the 
station loafers. 

Tle did not walk to meet her. ‘The single 
tree that leaned into the rusty hedpe cast 
a square topped shadow across the road, 
Ile stood in that single parte h of shade and 
looked over the flat helds where spindling 
com blades shipped casually, where the 
yield was poor, had always been poor, 
would always ln poor, because thre soul 
was worn and had Jost its zest as had tts 
owners Vhe voof of Sharley’s home 
peaked there in its stunted orc hard across 
the thin meadow, 

Ile frowned No wonder she had tired 
of it No wondet she had wanted to do 
something with hee youth and not spend 
it there. Tt had meant most of the old 
grandfather's savings to pive her het 
great chance in life, But now her voice 
had hot panned out and she was CODE 
back. Tle wondered how she would take 
it. le must be hard to come back. 

Before he was expecting to, he saw het 
at the turn of the road. Tle had not 
known he was to feel like that! Heart 
beats halted; pulses closed thei doors. 
He stood and wat hed her come. 

Sharley! She was hurrying 
ranoa little and stumbled, so that a small 
blur of dust circled back of het 

Ax she came close he saw that) het 
black, long cloak was clouded wath it, 
her black, small hat, tilted as only 
Sharley ever tilted a hat, was clouded, 
too About het throat was wound and 
re-ewound a pray vel that floated behind, 
and above its folds het CYCs, SCC king 
him, were pray, too bi and Bray with, 
blue lights and bright flecks, at which 
he looked seriously and straighe Het 
round chin in the gray veil folds quiv- 
ered as he took ber hand. 

“Well, Sharley 

“Yes, Davie. You had my wire?” 

velo ae 

“T thought it best to wire you instead 
of grandfather. Did you tell him?) What 
did he say?” 

“He said he was glad to have you 


” 
come, 
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She even 
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Truly? Did he?” 

“Yes. LT told him PE would meet you.” 

The chin in the pray folds contracted. 
He looked curiously at the glowing pink 
of her cheeks and the deeper straiphe 
pink tine of her lips color that) was 
rather set He thought about im. Te 
glanced at the stubbed pray-topped boots 
and back at the wrinkle at the top of het 
nosxc 

“Tle is glad--and the money pone?” 
she asked 

“LT said so, Sharley.” 

She laughed then and those stranpe= 
ACTIN THING les about his heart and in his 
throat, too, performed win either 
stretched or drew close, or did some other 
unusual thing something conneeted with 
Shatley Lhe old story. 

“They stared at me at the station, 
Davie.” 

“Didn't you know they would?” 

ae And tlhrey were hot kind stares. 
Again the quiver.“ They seemed to say, 
‘Where ts your voice, that was to have 
been so great that was to make Parts 
wonder?’ ‘They are going to ask me 
that.” 

“OF course.” 

“Well,” she ered eagerly, “TL can tell 
them what ais the truth the absolute 
truth, for which you are such a stickler-—” 
She broke off and tilted her head and nat 
rowed her eyes above her pray veil. ‘Are 
you the stickler for absolute truth that 
you always were?” 

“il Tn NO) sas 

“You are so odd,” she said plaintively, 
“You want the truth always. You speak 
the truth always. That is your pride. 
It always has been. You tell it at any 
cost, don't you, Davie?” 

There is no cost too high to pay for the 
privilege of telling the truth,” he said 
stilly, and his heart moved apain in his 
breast, for Sharley had pouted like that 
when the shadows were long by the gate 
over there, when here braids of hate lay 
like dark ropes to her waist and when 
he had watehed the same flecks in’ het 
CYyes 

“Tf you had only been more=human,” 
she siphed "You wre 8O good and gO 
hard hard as nails, Davie. You awful 
good people are like that. You deal with 
everything according to rule and measure, 
You don't jrive in a bit to--er—-emer- 
gencies~ Davie.” 

He did not answer. 

She put one hand on his arm. 

“Bue lL shall tell them the exact truth. 
My voice is all right and I shall pet back 













his money for grandfather, some day, 
But for the war but for the war, Davie, 


I would have had my chance. | was to 
have made my debut at Milan in Septem- 
ber but for the war. ‘That would have 


placed me. Hf LE had been a year earlier, 
justia year earher, or at the war could have 
waited a year L would have had my chance 
and | could have shown them, No one 
can do anything now. We artists can 
only wait til this is over. Te seemed a 
poor excuse to give grandfather, but it 
is the truth, Davie. That is what [shall 
tell them and you can tell at safely, too, 
for itis the truth.” 


I: did hot answet and before the ques 

tion an his eyes anew, unset color rose 
from the gray folds, rose high, touched het 
temples, swept mto her troubled forehead, 
Hler eyes were suddenly water-filled and 
thre Voovet flowed 

“Davie. lke kind | know, | know | 
told you that L wanted the other man. 
‘That LT wanted to marry him instead in 
stead of you. You wrote and said to suit 
myself.” 

“Certainly.” 

30 | suited myself.” 

“Bue you did not marry him. We have 
not heard of that here, Sharley.” 

Ile sand it pre ntly. She had hot married, 
of course, or she would not be there. Une 
‘less he noted how the blanc k of het dress 
rather than the dust upon it, 

"You have not heard?” She trembled 
as she asked the question, trembled so 
much that he tou wd her shouldet and 
said, “Don't,” before he answered, “We 
have heard nothing “ 

“Tle he was French, Davie.” 

“ves; 

“Tle = he went with the first call. We 
were to be married when he had a fur 
lough, Ile he was killed, Davie 
never came back. Killed dead blown 
to bits, Davie nothing to find to 
bury just pone ‘ 

“Never mind telling about it, Sharley.” 

‘They were stall standing in the shadow 
of the square topped tree, ‘There was no 
one on the road, no one in sight ovel the 
slope of the hill. Ile put his arm about 
her shoulders, 

“When was it?” he asked gently. 

“Two years ago.” 

“And where have you been since?” 

She hesitated, 

“His—his mother took me home. I 
lived with her a while. I had a little 
money and I waited for a chance to sing: 
Then—then | thought I would come 
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The High Cost: 


home to grandfather, if he would have 


ni 
“And to me, Shatley!” 
le said itself. ‘The words were flung 
from his lips by that odd heart throb, that 
queel emotion that only she had evet 
brought to him, 


“TL was wicked to Davie | had 


you, 
promised you 
That doesn't 

huskily. “Come. Grandfather will won 
det where we wie 

she slipped her arm through his, as they 
walked over the dry geass edging thre road 
She was crying softly. 

“TL have suffered, Davi 
very much, Maybe it’s 


Maybe if 


”» 
matter now,” he said 


lruly | 
made me 
Walt 


have 
a bettet girl. 
yet ‘ 

“TL have wanted you all my life.” 
own Votce Was hot too steady 

“Twill appreciate you now, Davie | 
more your kind. You 

truc I 1 have SOMICTINES 
Ie will be hard for you to over 


You hirte 


you me 


His 


will be are 80 


him and 
fibbed 
look that 
that te 
“Bue L love you “i 
“And that is the cost 
of loving me?” 
“Mavbe 
She laughed then 
and squeezed his arm 
lightly They 
tlhe pte and 
moment the hate 
where her dark braids 
had streaked het shoul 
ders and where she had 
laughed and teased him 
as far back as he could 
remember this, the 
only girbin the world 
“Goo and see yout 
grandfather alone,” he 
counselled, “and T wall 
come hive k an hour 
He did not kiss het 
Heonly looked long and 
straight and siniled 
Bue she caught his 
hand and put her fice 
down upon it 
Then she dropped it 
and went up the walk 
to the house. 


Pew he d 
stood Al 


AVID turned back 
the way they had 
conn and halted to be 
joined by the an 
taking the same road 
to the town, 
Lhe neweomer began 
at once 
Ste Vens 


si harley 
home, I see. 

"You. sand David 

a she's had hard lun k. 
I saw her a number of 
times in Paris. 

"Ves said 
again 

“Te’s a pity the wat 
Caught her, 
But she can sing! I 
heard her there. She 
Was to have made het 
appearance oat) Milan 
when the wat came.” 


David 


( ee 1 pe! 


“So she said,” said 
David, a warm glow at 
his hear. 


“Oh,” she said, “you do not want me now. 


“LT met the young fellow who was sweet 
on her.” 

Lhe Wilfin plow chilled 

“Limet him several times 
was the hast 
France a month apo * 

David stopped in his walk and looked 


In fact, he 
left 


person | NW When | 


is dead Iwo years,” he 


aomonth ago. - had 
Ile sand he didn’t know 
asked 


dinner with hin 


what had beeome of Sharley I 
him.” 
"Ts that sor? 


understood.” 


sata Day id coolly el Mis 


Then he went across the telds to his 
own house 

Shatley had led Deliberately lied 
lo him, to whom truth was thre strenpth 
of lifes to him who loathed a liars to hin 
Whose pride was that he had never lied 

Ile went the dark, front room, 
closed the door and sat down. 


A lie! Deliberate! With planned: ac 


mite 


me if you had known" 


You would not have wanted zo) 
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cessories like the visit to his mother, like 
the blown-to-bits body! 
Why had she done it 
fulness of liars? Why 
tion | HNECOSSALY 


asked no 


France is fat 


Out of the wall 
lor self protec 
Ile 
questions No 
People were not watching 


have 
would 


would 
One 
| hey were Wats hing 


individuals then 


cataclysm 

Ile Sul 
which lie haved sata hie 

Tis pein iple of life was clear; there was 
combat it I hat 
thing the four letters that had 
made history Ihe thing that 
forced in frone of him her dust-sifted coat, 
het tilted hat, het veay cloud ol veil, het 
pray, blue-flecked eyes. She had asked 
him af to overlook her tbs was the cost of 


there Jong past the hour in 


would return 
thing to one 
word of 


but one 


Love 


loving het 

Ite was a high cost for 
far reach from the life he stood by 

Hurt if he pan the const, his OW prinel 
ple stood clean and cleat How much 
pay tor love, anyhow, he 
bach man 


hin to pay 


would a oman 
wonde iat d 


thitint be tried to be stire 


Ih reached for his 
arm across the 
and pull do him 
"Cay imndfather 
kind,” she said 
Ihe did hot speak 
“Tle Wain SO kind, 
went on hurriedly 
zy \nd 
you you were so ck at 
| Davi | 
wicked Ile | 
tell the truth he 
hot die Ih 
killed Ll 
over for another piel, 
Davie Ile married 
girl. | could 
to tell it. So 


Rate 


Wiis 


and nervously 


am 
shall 
did 
hot 
thire W tne 


Wis 


another 
hot 
| san he WilS 


bear 
dead 
dead 
\ ou 
ut 


Wil sO) 


any were 
Wis Cusiel 

could hevel know 
prand daddy 
pood You we me sopood 
somehow Lo wanted 
to start rhe with you, 
Davie.” 

Still he was silent 

“Oh.” she cried. “I 
You do 


how | 


ace | know 
hot want ome 
win hot pood enough 


You 


sind 


Go away, Davie 
would not have 
you loved me af 
hav known he 
ne ovet jilted ine 
and and that | would 
lhe fo you You would 
not have wanted me af 
you had known.” 

Truly a was a high 
cost he was to pay tor 
the privilege of loving! 

But he laid down the 
com deliberately: 

“TL knew it when | 
said | loved you | 
knew it all the time.” 

She stared at him, 


you 
threw 


lips parted 
Truly?” 

knew it all 

time,” he repeated. 
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The Easiest W ay 


We All Have Moments When Some Other 
Business Looks Better Than Our Own 


By +, R. Sprague 





O man lives who does not have 

moments when he is sure that he 

would have done better in some 

other business than his own. 
The salaried man sees the merchant 
walking into the bank with a thick pad 
of bills showing beyond the ends of his 
bank book, and reflects bitterly that 
there 1s never enough left of a salary with 
which to make a bank deposit. 

At the close of a long summer day, 
when collectors have won over customers 
by a good-sized margin, the merchant 
walking gloomily home sees the salaried 
man with supper already finished working 
cheerfully in his garden, and waves of 
self- pity sweep over him. 

And it is impossible to put in words the 
feelings of the physician who is called up 
in the small hours of a wintry morning to 
bring another baby into the family of the 
hired man ten miles out in the country, 
knowing full well that the five-dollar fee 
will never be paid though the baby live 
to be a hundred years old. 

Probably no one has ever spoken inti- 
mately enough to a milkman to know 
just what his feelings are, but it 1s safe to 
assume that he believes the college pro- 
fessor has it on him for easy living. 

During the past few years a new type 
of business man has come prominently 
into being. His life seems a particularly 
happy and care-free one to the merchant 
of the old school who is lying awake nights 
to worry over the demand of his shipping 
clerk for more pay, or the account which 
seems to be going dead on his books, or 
the note which will fall due on the tenth. 

‘The new type of business man to which 
I refer is the branch manager. It is not, 
of course, a new profession, but its great- 
est development has come about ac 
the last ten years. In every city and good- 
sized town branch establishments are 
maintained by manufacturers of 
automobiles, | typewriters, adding 
machines, fire extinguishers and other 
nationally known products. And 
when it comes to branch stores for 
the distribution of cigars, or shoes, 
or five- and ten-cent goods, a list of 
the places maintained by any one 
concerned looks like a government 
compilation of Cities and ‘Towns in 
the United States Having a Popula- 
tion of More than One ‘Thousand 
Inhabitants. 

The branch manager has always 
been a fascinating study to the mer- 
chant of the old school, for he is to 
all intents a merchant, without the 
merchant's worries. He is sort of a 
Marine in the business world. 

Ask any storekeeper what it is that 
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drives some of his class to drink, and 
others to the reckless purchase of six- 
cylinder cars which they cannot afford, 
and he will tell you that it is the continual 
worry of financing a business. ‘The mere 
buying and selling is easy. 

And so, the profession of branch mana- 
ger appears to be a pretty fine thing. 
He draws, let us say, a hundred dollars 
a month salary and gets a commission 
on all the business done by the local 
branch. He is not worried one bit about 
getting the money for his payroll on 
Saturday night, or meeting the landlord 
on the first of the month. He does not 
even know the sensation of slipping out 
the back door on account of the approach 
of a bank runner who brings in a protest 
note. 


Rival Business Methods Compared 


When the branch manager needs money 
all he has to do is to fill out a draft on the 
home office, shove it through the paying 
teller’s window at the bank, and out comes 
the amount. ‘The only question asked 
him is whether he wants it all in tens, or 
prefers to have part of it in silver. 

Consider the regular storekeeper in the 
same position. When he has to have 
money to meet a note or draft there is no 
such royal road for him. He nervously 
paces his store, hoping that some one will 
come in and buy a big bill for cash, and 
sends his collector out to try and get in 
some of the money st: inding on his books. 
But it seems to be Fate’s favorite joke 
that when a business man needs money 


worst his de hens are always out of town 
for a few days, or have just checked out 
their last dollar and will not have any 
more for a couple of weeks. 

The main object of life is doubtless to 
get something out of it beside trouble, 
and so any critical comparison of rival 





The milkman is certain the college professor has 


it on him for easy living 


methods of earning a living can not fail 

be interesting to all men. ‘The only 
ones not affected are the care-free hobo 
flitting from place to place and the wise 
lad who early in life took the precaution 
to marry the lovely daughter of the 


capitalist 

Now about the matter of running your 
own. business, or working for some one 
else on salary and commission. If we go 
into history the testimony is somewhat 
conflicting. Moses was a salaried man 
for the Pharaoh corporation and did very 
well for himself. On the other hand our 
old friend Bismarck, also a salaried man, 
built up a wonderful business for his firm, 
but, as so often happens, was thrown out 
of a job when he got along in years and 
the young fellow stepped in and_ took 
over the business. 

Among those who went into business 
for themselves, Mark Antony did well 
and would probably have become head 
of the wots greatest corporation if he 
had not got into fast company and wasted 
his time on wine suppers, houseboat 
parties and so on. 

Alexander the Great, strictly a business 
man with no foolishness about him, in 
ten years built up such a tremendous or- 
ganization that he fretted because there 
were no more good sized towns where he 
could establish branch houses. Napoleon, 
who was in business for himself, prospered 
exceedingly for a number of years and 
probably would have died rich exce pe for 
tan unwise second marriage and the fact 
that he tried to spread out too much for 
his capital. 

We all know the outcome of the busi- 
ness owned and managed by William 
Hohenzollern. Interested creditors would 
do well to compare a Dun or Bradstreet 
report on his affairs made in the spring 
of 1914 with his rating at the present time. 
So it seems that history does not 
prove anything. We will have to 
take concrete cases and study them 
out bit by bit. 


Owner vs. Branch Manager 


Two men, let us say, operate shoe 
stores side by side on the main street 
of a good sized city. One owns his 
business outright and the other 1s 
manager fora concern which operates 
a hundred stores. ‘The first) man 
does not draw any regular salary, 
but dips into the cash drawer when- 
ever he needs money to live on. 
The second man draws probably a 
hundred dollars a month salary, and 
a percentage on all business done in 
the store. Please note that it 18 
called a store, nota shop. Regular 
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magazine writers invariably say shop, but 
no one has ever heard a man who owned 
one call it ek ae but a store. And 
he calls himself store keeper, not a 
shopkeeper. If te rent is more than 
seventy-hve dollars a month he calls 
himself a merchant 

Anyhow, the man who owns the shoe 
store looks rather enviously on the branch 
manager. Tle himself draws as little out 
of his business as is possible to live on, 
all his profits go for more merchan- 
dise, which, as he sometimes reflects 
bitterly, will be worth about forty cents 
on the dollar if he should die and his exec- 
utor winds up the business. If he seeks to 
extract some pleasure out of an otherwise 
barren life by purchasing a good automo- 
bile, the chances are that his banker will 
pompously tell him how wrong it ts for a 
man to own a machine who has renewed 
a note twice In succession. 

But the branch manager, with his hun- 
dred a month and commissions, makes 
from three to six hundred dollars a month, 
all in real cash money with no strings tied 
to it. He can spend it as he pleases, 
whether it be on silk shirts, suburban real 


and 


estate or oil stock. 

And having nothing to worry about in 
the financing of his business, the branch 
manager can give his undivided efforts to 
the problem of selling more shoes. He 
does not even have to worry about the 
buying of his stock, be- 
cause it) automatically 
comes to him from_ his 
home office as he needs 
it. And with the tre- 
mendous buying power 
of his organization, his 
shoes are probably billed 
to him at a_ cheaper 
price than his local com- 
petitor can buy them. 

So far all the evidence 
seems to be in favor of 
the branch manager. 
He has fewer things to 
worry about and appar- 
ently a better chance to 
do business. Even his 
ordinary store expenses 
are lower than the reg- 
ular merchants’. When 
the chamber of commerce committee goes 
round soliciting subscriptions to pur- 
chase a site for the new post office, the 
regular merchant is cornered right in his 
store where he can not get away and 
forced to a show-down. He does not dare 
to refuse because a couple of the com- 
mitteemen are good customers of his. 
And it is no use for him to say he will think 
it over, because they pin him down to an 
exact date when they may come back to 
get his answer. 

With the branch manager it is different. 
When the committee calls he receives 
them cordially and states that he cer- 
tainly is in favor of giving the govern- 
ment a site for a new post office and 
thinks every business house in the city 
should do its share. “But you gentlemen 
of course see my position,” he adds. “I 
am merely the manager of this branch 
and have no authority to give away my 
htm’s money. But I will take the matter 
up with the home office and if you gentle- 
men will come back in about ten days I 
am sure I shall be authorized to make a 
nice subscription.’ 

At the end of ten days the committee 


He took the precaution to marry 
the capitalist’s daughter 
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goes back and is informed that the branch 
manager is very sorry but he has not yet 
heard from the home office in regard to 
the matter on account of the general 
manager being on his vacation. If they 
will come back again in about a week 
doubtless there will be something to 
report. When the call is made this time 
the branch manager is sorrier than ever. 
The home ofhce has notified him that 
such detail matters can not be considered 
for a couple of weeks, as the auditors are 
going over the books in preparation for 
the annual report to the stockholders. 
The matteris thus successfully strung 
along until all danger is_ past. 
hundred dollars has been saved. But 
the regular merchant could not side- 
step it, and as he pays out the hard- 
earned money he has a bitter feeling 
that the lot of the plain business 
man is the hardest on earth. 

His life is one long gamble. very 
time he buys a piece of merch: indise 
and puts it on his counter, he is 
betting that some one will come 
along and be willing to pay a profit 
on it. But instead of | standing 
dramatically before the world as a 
gambler, and leading the reckless life 
of that profession, the merchant must 
pose as a model of conservatism if he is 
to hold his credit at the bank and the 
trade of the best families. 

On the face of the evi- 
dence so far produced, 
it would seem foolish for 
any man to operate a 
store of his own if there 
was any chance to geta 
job as branch manager 
for some big concern. 
Likewise it has been a 
source of wonder for 
years how the small in- 
dividual merchant can 
compete with the chain 
store which has behind 
it unlimited capital, the 
best brains that money 
can buy, and whose 
every employee ts obliged 
to subscribe to all efh- 
ciency Magazines. 

The individual mer- 
chant would not have any show if it were 
not for one thing, and that ts the limita- 
tions of the human mind. It is just 
natur ally impossible for a few men to sit 
in an office in New York or some other 
far-off place and figure things out for 
people in Boise, or Phoenix, or the Santa 
Clara valley. We are all pretty much 
alike, to be sure; but a set of fixed rules 
appropriate for Allentown, Pa., may not 
work at all well in Laredo, ‘Texas. 


The Sliding Scale in Rentals 

One of the branch manager's greatest 
causes of complaint is the high rent with 
which he is usually saddled. Of the two 
shoe stores which we conside red, sti inding 
side by side on Main street in your town, it 
isa safe bet that the chain store is paying 
at least twenty per cent more rent than 
the other. This is contrary to the general 
belief, but it is a fact. 

When the regular established merchant 


‘in your town wants to move to a new loca- 


tion, he does not put on his hat and go 
right into the owner’s office to ask the 
price and say that he would like to rent 
the place. Such a course would be sui- 
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cidal. No landlord in the world could 
resist the impulse to boost the price at 
least thirty per cent. 

The merchant takes months, and some- 
a lease on a location 


times years, to pet 
desires. If he 


which he particularly 
knows the owner, he makes a point to see 
him) occasionally and talk about the 
gloomy prospects for retail business. 


Going home late, the merchant sees the salaried 


man cheerfully working in his garden 


He gets other confidential friends to do 
the same thing, but there is never any 
intimation that he wants to rent the place. 
Sometimes he will even rent the property 
for a time, to prove it is not worth what 
the landlord asks for it. 


Putting It Over on the Owner 


A shoe dealer in a certain city wanted 
to rent a corner store for which the owner 
asked three hundred dollars a month. 
‘The shoe man did not believe it was worth 
more than two hundred dollars, but there 
was no way to get the owner down to that 
figure without a lesson or two. 

So the shoe man camouflaged. He 
picked up cheap set of drug-store fix- 
tures and a drug clerk who was out of a 
job and had the latter rent the place under 
his own name at three hundred dollars a 
month. ‘The place staggered along as a 
drug store for six months and then gave 
up the ghost. But the owner still thought 
the location worth three hundred dollars 
The shoe man repeated the operation, 
this time with acandy store, which petered 
out in four months, leaving the fixtures to 
the owner in licu of the last two months’ 
rent. 

Then was the psychological time for 
the shoe man to act. One morning, a day 
or so after the candy store’s demise, he 
saw the owner unlock the front doot ‘and 
gloomily enter to figure out if the sale of 
the corpse would cover the unpaid rent, 
The shoe man hastily gathered all the 
currency in his cash drawer, which he 
placed carefully in his bank book so the 
ends would show attractively, and armed 
with this evidence of his solvency he 
strolled past the house of mourning as if 
on his way to the bank. 

“Hello, Mr. Johnson,’ ” he called pleas- 
antly to the pessimistic owner who was 
standing 1 in the midst of such a mess as 
only a dying candy and soda-water store 
could have made. “I see you have an- 
other dead one on your hands. ‘Too bad, 
but the corner is simply not worth what 
you have asked for it. 

“If T could get a responsible tenant I 
would make it worth his while,” responded 

(Continued on page 56) 
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enon discovered by edison 
many years avo but hevel 
applied to any practical 
purpose, 

“When [ was. eight, 
says Moorhead, “TL began 
fooling with electricity. | 
started to work in’ the 
Marcont shop at eighteen 
and have been inh one of 
another of the big: plaints 
for radio experimentation 
and manufacture — ever 
since. Four years ago | 
worked out a system = to 
perfect the vacuum valve 
in. radio equipment be 
cause the gaseous medium 
in these valves presented 
the biggest problem in 
sound amplification, By 
proceeding on the theory 
that a current in vacuum 
will flow between a hot 
and a cold) element | 
finally made a notable im- 
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You can not set up a wireless telephone or telegraph anywhere 


on earth and send messages but that O. B. Moorhead’s 


provement which |. in- 
stalled on United States 
transports and increased 


amplifier can read them. He helped win the war the range from 2000 to 


T is not always those who invent life 
destroying machines who do the 
most toward winning a war—a fact 
upon which O, B. Moorhead of San 
Francisco may reflect with peculiar satis 
faction, for there is litthe doubt that his 
sound amplifier for radio telephones and 
telegraphs had a great deal to do with 
rolling back the last German drive and 
bringing victory to the allies almost a year 
in advance of general expectations, 
Moorhead is only twenty-seven, tall 
and blond. Difhdent of manner, prob 
ably he would make a poor salesman be 
cause he doesn’t like to praise his own 
wares. But it appears that he has made 
a stride in wireless signalling, the value of 
which in war has been almost beyond esti- 
mation, and in peace it will be even greater. 
Ile has practically overcome all human 
limitations in the registration of sound, 
‘To put it more plainly and in the specific 
sense to which it has been most pPractse ally 
applied, you can not set up a wireless 
telephone or telegraph anywhere on 
earth and send messages but that Moor 
head’s amplifier can read them. Over on 
Goat Island, for imstance, the wireless 
operators have for months registered and 
decoded the messages sent by German 
wireless stations at Nauen and Hanover. 
British battleships and naval vessels 
roaming the seven seas have overheard 
orders to enemy submarines; army com 
manders, by a system of ground tele 
raphy made possible by the ampliter, 
have read and translated orders given by 
enemy commanders on field) telephones 
and telegraphs; allied airplanes in’ flight 
have been in constant communtcation 
with each other and the ground by wire 
less telephones. And all this has been 
made possible by a little device developed 
by Moorhead from a laboratory phenom- 
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6000 miles. But it was 
not until rgrs that | brought the amplifer 
to a high state of perfec- 
tion, for L finally sue- 
ceeded in’ retaining the 
sensitive medium while 
climinating the as, thus 
creating what approximat- 
ed an absolute vacuum. 

“In 1917, after much 
preliminary negotration, 
governmental testing and 
the like, I closed a cone 
tract with the British 
government to supply all 
of = then 
stations, airplanes, trench 
bases, ete., with amph- 
fiers. At first I did not sce 
how it would be possible 
to make them fast enough. 
experts told me that L was 
too far from = sources of 
supply here and would 
have to manufacture in 
the east, but | determined 
to stay here and get along 
with local help. It Was a 
big job but we finally put 
it through and now | have 
an order from the United 
States Navy Department 
for 75,000 amplifiers, 
though the British con- 
tract is by no means com- 
pl ted, 

“When the war orders 
are filled | can turn the 
amplifier to good account 
in a commercial way, for it 
will very greatly reduce 
the cost of equipment and 
make private lines prac- 
tical between company 
offices and plants as well 


vessels, naval 








as between cities, And the communica 
tion will be secret, for the Moorhead am 
plifier messages cannot be tapped.” 
The young inventor has also perfected 
a system for guiding vessels and torpedoes 
by radio controls from distant points, 
though this, he believes, had not yet been 
put into active use by the alhes when the 
war closed. “LT like to think,” he says, 
“that my service in the war saved lives 
instead of destroying them, and that the 
amplifier will be even more useful in peace 
now that the slaughter is providentially 
stopped.” Louts J. STELLMAN. 
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LYING across the blue waters of Lake 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, between Cocur 
d'Alene city and Rockford bay, is a small 
steamer, the Victor. Vhrough the pilot 
window one may see a bright-faced girl 
at the wheel, steering the boat to the 
numerous landings along the shore. 
The girl pilot is Esther C. Bacon. She 
was born in a small town in Missourt 
eighteen years ago. Her father, Captain 
Bacon, was a boatman on the Mississippi 
river during Esther's early childhood. 
When she was a small girl the family 
moved to Rockford bay and since that 
time Idaho has been’ Esther's home. 
While in high school her health began to 


This cighteen-year-old girl, Esther C. Bacon, is pilot of a 
passenger steamer on Lake Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 


She has taken a man’s place with success 
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fail and so the captain took her with him 
on the boat where, to interest her, he gave 
her practical instruction ino engineering 
and piloting. The fresh air from the lake 
and from the piney hills soon completely 
restored her health. 

esther ts taking a man’s place, 
wears overalls and is strictly on the job. 
Her position has not affected her womanly, 
refined manners and she has won the ad- 
miration and friendship of the many 
passengers on the lake. 

“Well,” says Captain Bacon, ‘“T guess 
everyone thinks his own lamb the whitest, 
but Little Missey certainly is — pratse- 
worthy. During my illness last) winter 
she hired an engineer and made the trips 
through all the stormy weather without 
any trouble. Not every lass could have 
done so.” Maser M. Dryven. 


HEN Harold Noice, a nineteen- 


year old boy of Seattle, signed an 
unsecured contract. to go into the far 
north and secure motion pictures, he had 
no idea that he was destined to become 
the world’s youngest Arcticexplorer, Now, 
at twenty-three, he is captain and half 
owner of an auxiliary power schooner that 
left Bailey Island in September, 1917, for 
Hudson Bay via the Northwest Passage. 


She 








As a boy, Noice took up 
photography. A > motion- 
picture promoter with a 
dazzling scheme induced 
his father to become a 
surety for $1000. ‘The boy 
Wis shipped in TOPS on the 
now famous Polar Bear, 
then a power — trading 
vessel, the promoter prom- 
ising to meet him in 
Alaska. He never arrived. 
Neither did he send cam- 
era or films. Conse- 
quently the lad was 
stranded and his father 
had to pay off the note. 
Harold decided to get a 
job as sailor on the Bear's 
expedition to the Beaufort 
Sea region of the Arctic 
and earn the money to 
reimburse his dad. On 
the return trip from 
Herschell Island, passing 
Cape Killet, a figure was 
seen running along the 
beach. Captain Lane 
lowered a whale boat and 
sut ashore. ‘The man was 
Vilhialmur Stefansson, the 
explorer who had been lost 

from the world for more 

than eighteen = months, 

during which he had dis- 
new land in the 
Arctic. A few weeks later 
Stefansson bought the 
Bear and Noice remained 
with him two years. When 
Stefansson came out of the 
Arctic, Noice decided to 
turn explorer on his own 
account, and with two of 
Stefansson’s men bought 
from him the — power 
schooner Challenge. Vhis 
used up half his earnings, 
but his father’s note was 
paid, he had a half inter- 
est in the Challenge and 
half of his total earnings 
to his credit with Stef- 
ansson, 

The party proceeded 
east four hundred miles, 
going into winter quarters 
on Kent peninsula, among 
the Umingmuktogmiut 
tribe. Roald Amundson 
made the Northwest Pas- 
sage from the Atlantic in 
1905-6. Noice proposes 
to make it in the reverse 
direction. 

While early explorers 
like Franklin starved to 
death in these very re- 
gions, Captain Noice, 
trained by Stefansson, has 
learned to live off the 
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Captain Harold Noice, Arctic explorer, is farthest ahead of 
He 


doesn't even know that Uncle Sam went to war 


everybody in America, yet farthest behind. 


country. Stefansson made 
every pound of ammuni- 
tion yield approximately 
one ton of meat. This 





Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Ph. D., the progressive president of 
Mills College, California, says that a three-fold citizenship 


for women should be the educational outcome of the war 


helps to conquer scurvy, the arch foe of 
Aretic exploration. 

The last news of Captain Noice was 
brought to the mouth of the Mackenzie 
by a missionary. Tle has not yet heard 
that America was in the war and will 
probably not hear of it until he reaches 
the Atlantic next fall. 

Ie. Ll. THomas. 
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S an outcome of war and its lessons, 

what shall be the altered educational 
scope of young women entering collegiate 
life? 

No one is better qualified to consider 
this important problem than Doctor 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president. of 
Mills College, California, and a construe: 
tive factor in the advancement of higher 
education in the West. Hers has been 
the difficult task of building up the stand 
ard of scholarship at Mills until, within 
the brief period of two years, the insti 
tution has been placed on the approved 
list of the Association of American Col- 
leges and Universities, its graduates 
eligible to membership in the National 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae. Nine 
graduates hold scholarships at Columbia, 
Yale, Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe and one 
has been made European Fellow” by 
Bryn Mawr, the highest honor in_ its 
award. Dormitories for hundreds of 
students have met the growing needs at 
Mills. 

But Dr. Reinhardt is not merely a 
brilliantly qualified educator. She has 
that “pift of the gods,” a magnetic per- 
sonality. Benignity of heart and mind 
is expressed in the strong, finely moulded 
‘To a simple geniality of demeanor 
is added a regal dignity and the charm of 


face. 
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*Dead Shot Jack's s real name is Abigel Andrew Jackson Gaylor. 
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His earliest recollections are 


of Indian massacres. Maybe you remember him in Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show. He now 
polices 700 square miles of Yosemite National Park, the largest patrol of any forest ranger 


youth not yet beginning to wane. Wife- 
hood, motherhood and widowhood have 
broadened her human sympathies. After 
graduation from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1898 she taught in the English 
Department of the University of Idaho 
and later was a scholar and fellow in 
Knglish in the graduate school of Yale 
{ Iniversity. At Yale she edited and trans- 
lated the “De Monarchia” of Dante Ali- 
ghiert, now a college text-book. A Euro- 
wan fellowship followed. At Oxford 
Eabeesien in England she’ edited and 
yublishe d “Epicoene,” or “The Silent 
Wom: in,” by Ben Johnson, for which she 
received the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy from Yale in 1905. 

Dr. Reinhardt’s ideals and her analysis 
of present-day educational responsibilities 
are both interesting and authoritative. 
She says 

“In 1822 Emerson predicted ‘A time 
when higher institutions for the educa- 
tion of women will be as needful as the 
college for men.’ ‘This was a quarter of a 
century before Oberlin, the first co-educa- 
tional institution, opened its doors to 
women, and 1 half century before the 
founding of “la the pioneer woman’s 
college. 

“The founding of educational institu- 
tions for a defined purpose comes after 
the need for them is obvious and pressing. 
The altering of curriculum within institu- 
tions comes after changes have taken 
place in the world which force an altered 
preparation for life. As long as individual- 
istic ideals in our country and_ pioneer 
conditions held the American woman to 
the unquestioned, the numerous and by 
no means despicable preoccupations of 
home, she could acquire at home most of 
the learning she was to use in her domestic 
life. Women’s schools were concerned to 
add some knowledge of art, with physical 
graces and charm, to her recognized prac- 
tical equipment. 

“But society is never static and grad- 
ually since Emerson’s day his prediction 


concerning the mental ng pee of 


women for life has come to be a fact. 
Home and church, industry and govern- 


ment have altered with an altering civili- 
zation. Woman's occupations have altered 
and her education has more or less con- 
sciously adjusted itself. Now the war has 
clarified many things and among them 
is the truth that the duty and privilege 
of the American woman 1n her ,home 1s 
enlarged to duty and privilege in her com- 
munity and country. 

“The mobilization of the army called 
attention to the illiterate native, the un- 
assimilated immigrant, the low standard 
of health in| manhood power, and the 
appalling percentage of male citizens un- 
trained for any vocation. The average 
American had not answered the question, 
‘Who is my neighbor?? As the army drew 
three million men from industries and 
professions, women took their places 
shoe-blacks, letter-carriers, elevator-gitls, 
trolle y conductors, telegraphers, train de- 
spatchers, cashiers, statisticians. ‘Thou- 
sands volunteered as nurses, tens of 
thousands in land armies; hundreds of 
thousands under the Women’s Council of 
Defense helped the government produce 
and conserve food, buy and sell Thrift 
Stamps and Liberty Bonds; and millions 
worked for the Red Cross and relief or- 
ganizations. ‘The smaller number of 
trained women who as physicians, sur- 
geons and anaesthetists, bacteriologists, 
etc., Were given an opportunity to exer- 
cise their professions, proved the poten- 
tial value of women in the field of medicine. 

“Granted that the pressing problem of 
American life is the community problem, 
and that the war has proved women cap- 
able of intelligent participation in the 
community, how can the American col- 
lege for women meet the educational 
need? 

“Dealing with the young womanhood 
of the land representing careful schooling, 
the belief must be imbued that education 
is responsibility, that collegiate training 
means intelligent leadership or it means 
nothing. It means fitness for the highest 
type of living, not in the past, but today. 
A woman's college must define a woman's 
responsibility—always manifold, but to- 
day especially significant in three direc- 


tions: her world-old responsibility in the 
home first is to be understood, then to be 
ennobled and beautified if possible; her 
newer responsibility as neighbor and 
citizen must find her ready to improve her 
community in health and housing, in 
educational and recreational facilities, as 
well as in conditions of labor and living; 
her responsibility as an economic factor 
in the country where in the homes on one 
hand women make ninety per cent of all 
expenditures, and where in industry, on 
the other hand, eight per cent of workers 
are women, must find her trained in 
social economics. 

“The curriculum of a woman’s college 
must be socialized. A college woman 
should be able to say, in all honesty, ‘I 
take part in the life of my home, my com- 
munity and my country. Nothing in 
them can be foreign to me.” And realizing 
this three-fold citizenship, she must live 
accordingly.” 

Hecen EKIn STARRETT. 
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O you remember, when William F. 

Cody brought his Wild West Show 
to town, a slender young man in velvet 
togs who rode a bucking bronco into the 
arena, or from his running horse shot 
eggs thrown into the air? They called 
him “Dead Shot Jack” and “Cherokee 
Jack,” but he was Abigel (named for his 
grandmother) Andrew Jackson Gaylor, 
and the adventurous life he led on the 
frontier in later years qualified him for the 
picturesque job he now holds, that of 
forest ranger in Yosemite National Park, 
where he polices seven hundred square 
miles out of a total park area of eleven 
hundred square miles, the largest patrol 
of any ranger. ‘This means constant 
alertness during the dry season against 
fire; protection of game; patrol of the 
border to keep liquor and fire-arms from 
being smuggled in and valuable minerals 
from being smuggled out; prevention of 
trespass by sheep-and-c; attle men with 
their enormous herds; transplanting of 
fish in the numerous streams, rivers and 
lakes; escorting of Government officials 
and other distinguished visitors. ‘To 
these regular tasks are added countless 
irregular ones, such as testing dangerous 
trails after heavy winter storms and 
swimming rivers on horseback. Once he 
ate lunch in the fork of a tree, leaving a 
mark there, the snow being twenty-five 
feet deep beneath; and more than once 
he has saved human life. 

When Gaylor was a mere boy, Indians 
raided their little Wyoming town and 
killed his father. Soon after this his 
mother moved to ‘Texas with her children 
and he rode cattle on the plains. At 
seventeen he became foreman of a large 
cattle ranch in Wyoming, where he re- 
mained ten years; but life became too 
tame, so he fought Indians for Uncle 
Sam and thus attracted the attention of 
Buffalo Bill. He volunteered in the 
Spanish-American war, went to Cuba 
with Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, then to 
the Philippines, where he was made pack- 
master until the war closed. In 1890 the 
Government sent a troop of cavalry 
under Major Benson to police the Yo- 
semite. Here “Cherokee Jack” was 
transferred in 1905 to act as pack-master 
to the Major. The following year he was 
made ranger. SANCcHIA SANFORD. 
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The big acacia mollissima we grew from seed. 
Beyond is a eucalyptus globulus, 
75 feet high 


Ie had tired of the rented 

bungalow and its conven- 

tional environs. We wanted 

a home and particularly a 
garden secluded from the view of neigh- 
bors and passers-by; so, eight years ago, 
my wife and I decided to buy a place and 
follow our own ideas with regard to both 
house and garden. 

After looking around for a while we 
selected, on account of its mat velous view 
of both mountain and bay, a perfectly 
barren hillside. A small two-room bunga- 
low already on the place served for a camp 
while we built a house and 
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Home in the West 


CON DUCTED BY ; LILLIAN FERGUSON 


A Little Park 
of Our Own 


a strip twenty feet wide, running paral- 
lel to the street where a now-abandoned 
railroad had once been. This was about 
fifteen feet from the bottom of the 
lot, or street frontage. The first thing 
we considered was to get a level grass 
plot near the front of the house, for 
southern California is essentially an out- 
door climate and we wanted to sit in the 
open without fear of anything rolling 
down hill; so a concrete retaining-wall was 
built, forty feet long, and fourteen feet 
wide, in front of the house, the ends 
rounded into the hillside, and filled in 
with material excavated for the founda- 
tions, taking care to retain the top soil for 
the top of the flat. From one end of this 
flat eight broad concrete steps were made 
to a winding path following the casiest 
grade down hill to the old right-of-way 
in one direction, and up the hill in the 
other to an alley at the back of the lot. 
Here and there in the path shallow steps 
reduced the steepness of the ascent, and 
the path was asphalted to prevent wash- 
ing out. From the right-of-way a flighe 
of conerete steps led to the street. 

On the opposite side of the flat below 
the retaining-wall we planted a broad 
expanse of lippia-a_ ground-covering 
much used in southern California—and 
cut steps in it, the treads protected by 
set. in) cement mortar. 
Above the flat a narrow winding path 
was made to the back of the lot. These 
two paths on either side of the house we 








cobble-stones 








Hanted the garden. The 
ungalow was nearly on top 
of the hill and at the the 
of the lot, which has a front- 
age of 75 feet and 1s 150 feet 
deep. We decided to exca- 
vate in front of the bungalow 
where, on account of the 
slope, the floor-line was seven 
feet above ground, and build 
atwo-story house there, using 
the bungalow, a well-built 
little affair, aus two bedrooms, 
and connect them with the 
upper part of the new house. 
Sut it is the ‘garden 1 am 
about to describe, and [ only 
mention the house to show 
the relation of the one to the 
other. 





The hill slopes at an angle 
of about twenty-five degrees 
and the only level spot was 


We planted lippia and cut steps in it, the treads protected by 


cobble-stones set in cement mortar 











Main path above the grass plot, showing 
eucalyptus trunk 61 inches in girth 
eight years growth 


connected by a lateral path at the back, 
a path following the contour of the hill 
between the flat and the right-of-way, 
and still another on the right-of-way. 
‘This gives ready access to every part of 
the garden and makes it seem much larger 
than it really is. 

Any one who comes from the east to 
San Diego notices the dearth of trees. 
So far as our own little domain was con- 
cerned, we determined to remedy this, 
and selected trees for rapid growth. How 
well we succeeded may be seen from the 
photograph taken from our neighbor's lot, 
which shows trees that com- 
pletely hide the front part of 
our house, which ts thirty feet 
high. The big tree is an acacia 
mollissima—black wattle—a 
splendid specimen — grown 
from seed after moving into 
our little camp. Our biggest 
tree, a eucalyptus globulus 
(blue gum) is seen in the dis- 
tance. It is seventy-five feet 
high and sixty-one inches 
around the trunk a foot above 
the ground, a truly wonder- 
ful eight years’ growth. 

Along the north fence and 
at the back we have planted 
ten different varieties of euca- 
lyptus, and for shade trees 
have dotted about several 
varieties of acacias, a ‘Texas 
umbrella, a number of rare 
exotic fruit trees and the 
Monterey cypress, which we 
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keep trimmed as sentinels by the front 
entrance. Asa hedge under the eucalyptus 
at the back, to shut off the alley, we have 
used acacia longifolia with marked success. 

Along the south line is a grape-vine, and 
roses grow on a trellis, affording shade 
to our rose garden, which ts in a series of 
terraces held in place by boards. ‘These 
boards are to be replaced by thin con- 
crete retaining-walls. 

Climbing the front porch we have a 
Vitis capensis, an evergreen grape; a 
rhombifolium, also an evergreen climber 
of the grape family, and a gold-of-Ophir 
rose. 

With the idea of getting the greatest 
floral effect with the least effort, we rely 
on flowering shrubs rather than annuals. 
They require less water, less care, and it 
is seldom that something is not in blos- 
som. Of course we have some small 
flowering plants. For ornamental shrubs 
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Front porch, showing ficus repens on wall 


we have used successfully hakeas, lepto- 
spermums, oleanders, lagunarias, pome- 
granates, dwarf grevilleas, shaiaea 
durantas, diosmas, abelias, solanums, 
ligustrums. 

For a ground covering we have used 
both plain and variegated vinea (peri- 
winkle) extensively with excellent results, 
It withstands drought and tolerates the 
shade of trees and shrubs. We have used, 
too, a good deal of ivy of different kinds, 
and where the soil is shallow, as in the 
bank down to the right-of-way, we have 
found mesembryanthemum floribundum 
more successful than anything else. It is 
green for the whole year except during the 
months of March and April, when it is a 
sheet of brilliant magenta. 

Our friends tell us that we have a little 
park of our own, which perhaps describes 
the place as accurately as is possible in a 
few words. Francis H. Mason. 





P HE architect sat on the extreme 
edge of the hotel velours arm- 
chair, wondering how much 


Their New House 


“Red wall-paper and a plate-rail, | 
suppose,” the architect interrupted in 
a hollow voice. 





longer he would have to Stay. 

As clients they were hopeless, he said to 
himself; just a provincial elderly couple 
who didn't know the remotest thing about 
good architecture, and it wasn’t worth 
while to bother with them. ‘Then, sud- 
denly ashamed of himself for his impa- 
tience, he tried to talk in descriptive 
words that they would understand, but 
it was no use—they followed his simplest 
remark as if they were listening to a for- 
eign language. And such, indeed, was 
practically the case. 

The Bungalow Booklet that they had 
brought with them from their home town 
lay on the ornately carved center table, 
and every now and then the wife would 
finger it timidly or the husband open it 
at some alluring page, but the architect 
ignored it. He showed them instead a 
portfolio of sketches that spoke of past 
travels in Italian hill towns or Spanish 
sea ports, charming sketches that repelled 
them vaguely, though they could not have 
said why. He was pointing out “the feel- 
ing for space” in a loggia copied from an 
Umbrian farm-house, when the husband 
interrupted him with a question. 

“Don’t you think a real porch is more 
what we’d use every day, Mr. Ham- 
mond?” He looked at his wife as he 
spoke, and her gray head nodded vigorous 
approval of the idea. “We want part of 
it glassed in, you know,” he went on, 
“and it seems to me it would cost a pow- 
erful lot to have glass cut to fit those 
round arches. I don’t mind spending 
money where it shows for something, but 
some kind of things are just a foolish 
expense. Don’t you think so, mother?” 

She nodded and began a hasty search 
for her glasses. “Just a minute, and I'll 
show you what we thought was a real 

“yb of ; 
pretty piazza, Mr. Hammond,” she said 
timidly, but the architect waved the sug- 
gestion aside. 

“My dear Mrs. Bronson,” he said 
crisply, “suppose you leave all that to 
me. I cannot undertake to spoil an Ital- 
ian farm-house with an American glass 
porch, I might as well tell you that at the 
outset. But I promise that I'll give you 
something you will eventually see is more 
in keeping with the California landscape. 
Shall we look at some other elevations, if 


you don’t fancy the Italian type? You 
might like a patio—that sort of thing 
works out admirably in this part of the 
state.” He flicked the pages of his book 
with a strong, shapely forefinger, pounc- 
ing suddenly on a colored sketch. “There, 
that’s a little gem! Seville—I spent six 
weeks in the neighborhood last time I 
was in Europe and got no end.of mate- 
rial. Have you ever been in Seville?” He 
turned to the old couple, the joy of rem- 
iniscent travel shining in his thin, eager 
young face. 

“| was born in Seville, young man,” the 
husband said grimly. “Seville, Ohio. 
Born in a white house with green blinds 
and a front porch with pillars. That's 
the kind of thing that [ understand—I’m 
all at sea when you talk about ‘lojers’ and 
‘patyos.’ What’s a ‘patyo,’ anyway? 
Do you know, mother?’ 

“Tt’s a kind of back yard with the house 
on three sides of it. Don’t you remember 
‘Ramona’ in the movies, father? They 
had a ‘patyo’ there, with a brick floor, and 
people dancing fandangos and_ playing 
guitars. It was real pretty.” 

“You and I will look real pretty danc- 
ing folderols in a ‘patyo’,” sail the old man 
dryly. “But it might be a good place for 
the girls to see their beaus on a warm 
night. We needn't decide yet about what 
kind of a porch we'll have, just so long as 
it’s mostly glassed in. The best thing to 
do is to find out what we want inside the 
house, and then you can kind of build the 
outside to suit. D’ye see what I mean?” 

‘The architect swallowed hard, then 
nodded, and quietly put the portfolio of 
sketches aside. “Suppose you tell me 
what you want downstairs, Mrs. Bron- 
son,” he said. “I'd like to get your ideas.” 
Her face, shining with eagerness, she began: 

“A real big sitting-room, Mr. Ham- 
mond, with a corner window, round, you 
know, like a turret. And big picture 
windows, too” (“the best plate te on 
the market, mind,” her husband put in), 
“and built-in bookcases around a tiled 
fireplace. And we must have a cute little 
den for you, father, with pipes and steins. 
I know you smoke cigars, but you 
wouldn’t mind having the pipes, just for 
the look of it. Then in the dining-room 


“Yes, and settles before the fireplace. 
The girls will love that for Sunday sup- 
pers. Why, you're not going, Mr. Ham- 
mond, are you? We haven’t said a thing 
about upstairs yet, or the kitchen or the 
laundry.” 

The architect had suddenly reached 
for his hat, and was half way to the door. 
“T’ve got an appointment in Pasadena at 
five, Mrs. Bronson, if you and your hus- 
band will excuse me. I'll come back some 
time early next week—the plans will be 
ready then, if you just send me a note of 
the number of bedrooms, servants’ rooms, 
and all that. No, thank you, nothing to 
smoke. Good afternoon.” He shook 
hands hastily, and the door had closed on 
him before they had realized he was going. 

They looked at each other, and the wife 
said, “Father, you be real firm with that 
young man. He’s bright enough, but he 
acts flighty, and | don’t believe he knows 
how to make a house homelike. If it 
wasn’t that the Mortons liked what he 
did for them so much, | should be afraid 


_ we'd made a mistake in sending for him. 


I do want the kind of house that we're 
going to like, not something that’s just 
artistic.” She looked at the booklet du- 
biously. ‘‘Seems to me he wasn’t really 
interested in what I was saying.” 

The old man threw out his chest. “Non- 
sense!” he said grufly, “I’m paying for 
the kind of house I want, and we're goin 
to get it. Don’t you worry, mother, he’l 
do what we say all right. Let’s look at that 
den picture again.” They bent over the 
booklettogether, their gray heads touching. 

And in the fashionable tea-room just 
around the corner, the architect was say- 
ing to the pretty girl in the sport suit who 
called him “Billy”: 

“Uphill work, believe me! I’ll have to 
do it on low all the way. They’re the 
limit—and then some. But don’t worry, 
dear, I’ll have them eating out of my hand 
before the walls are up.” He pulled outa 
pencil, and began making a rapid sketch 
on the back of the menu ptr “Look, 
this is what I’m going to build them-—an 
Italian farm-house. You remember tt, 
don’t you, the one we saw just outside 
the walls of Orvieto, on our wedding trip? 
The one with the long loggia and the big, 
bare rooms?” SARAH REDINGTON. 
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Frazier crossed to the door and 
stood beside her. In the path that 
led down from the mountain, the soft 
wind tossing his upstanding hatr, his 
shirt open at the throat, Billy stood 
unmoving, looking hungrily off at 
the familar mountain peaks. His 
hands behind him supported a young live 
oak which he had been dragging down 
for fire-wood, Presently he dropped it 
and turned with feverish haste round the 
side of the mountain, 

“Goin’ to fetch the cows and’ case up 
his feelin’s,” Marthy interpreted. “I 
wouldn’t sell the place, no, not for fifty 
thousand dollars, Mr. Frazier!” 

There was a sublimity about Marthy 
at that moment. 

“Why, why should we?” she went on, 
“We're jest in our prime, Billy and me; 
we can manage somehow. It'll take a 
little time, that’s all. So far it’s been a 
pretty tough fight-—but we've — been 
awful happy tryin’ to pull through 
together.” 

Frazier gathered up his papers quietly, 
folded them and put them in his pocket. 
Then he reseated himself ino the arm 
chair, speaking with subdued emotion, 
“Will you tell me about i?” he asked, 
Men called him a dreamer and an idealist. 
Chere was a warmth and sympathy and 
magnetism about him that drew out 
Marthy now, already surcharged with 
emotion as she was, 


see 
f 
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LIEN he heard the story of the years 

of the packing up the little trail of the 
materials and the building and painting 
of the house with her own hands, the 
fashioning of the furniture from native 


wood, of the hardships and loneliness of 


homesteading, of the advent of Billy, and 
the wedding under the trees 
the trips out to the littl valley town 
where she had taken Billy, when the 
hankerin® came on, for his periodic de 


bauches; heard of the losing struggle of 


twenty years and knew why the graying 
shack slumped spiritless there on the 
knoll, a patient supplicant; looked with 
appreciative eye upon the samples of ore 
in the little box which Marthy drew from 
under the couch—and learned het dream 


yes and of 
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(Continued from page 25) 


of years. And when she had finished, he 
understood, 

He took her hand warmly into his own 
at leaving. “It has been my privilege 
to come to know a wonderful woman,” 
he told her deferentially. “I shall come 
again, if LT may.” 

Then he hurried down the path. But 
almost immediately his cape voice came 
back to her. “By Jovel Well, by Jove, 
I have it!” 

Marthy looked out. He stood there in 
the path, his keen eyes studying the 
country about him. 

“Billy! Unele Billy!” he called as that 
person appeared round the hillside 
“Come on in here, quick! The old deal 
fell through it was no good! Bue | have 
a new idea now -and it’s a humdinger!” 

He bounded back into the dingy base- 
ment and Billy followed in a perplexed 
way, trying hard to cateh up with the 
sudden surpe of things. Marthy stood 
watting, wondering, 

“Don't you see,” broke out Frazier 
with boyish enthustasm, “how we ean 
fix itup to suit both of us?” He snapped 
his fingers. “Easy as that! You sell 
me the west half of your claim, and you 
keep this half Te won't mean so much 
cash for you, bue ve will be plenty for all 
your improvements and a little stake 
ventde., And it leaves you your home and 
mine and bottom lind owhich is all you 
need, | vow--and fives me the site | 


want for my sanitarnum with plenty of 


ncreape What do you say?” 

He looked at Billy and noted the 
trembling hands and the beads of per- 
spiration that stood out on his forchead 
as realization swept him, 

“TIL be 
course,” he added laughingly, to ease the 
situation, “for Ulbonly be paying for half, 
but I’m poing to pet you folks thrown in. 
hor” he told them whimsteally, “the 
deal doesn’t go through unless you 


Upstairs and Down With 


a more generous attitude is in’ order 
toward the legislatures of the West, 
limited and circumsertbed as they are, 
and to the members who compose them 
No seandals comparable to those in New 
York or Pennsylvania have shamed the 
country, Good men have served and 
continue to serve in them at a sacrifice 
Laws have been passed which have been 
approved by the highest tribunal in the 
land and have been taken as models in 
other states. Altogether, the legislatures 
of the sunset country, while they should 
not be set up as the best in the world, can, 
in deference still to popular estimate, be 
judged the “least worst.” 

But more than a generous attitude is 
needed. ‘The legislature Is a Necessary 
part of the state government, Beyond a 
certain point direct legislation can never 
FS because of the outstanding impossi 
lity of adequate and competent dis 


(Continued from page 41) 


cussion and voting by several hundred 
thousand people, Its reformation con 
sists in raising membership to a dignity 
and power that will beckon to the best 
citizenry of the state, In the West this 
is particularly true, for nowhere else are 
problems to be found confronting state 
povernments which require greater acth- 
men and statesmanship in their solution, 
How this is to be done ts yet to be de 
termined, ‘There is every reason to be 
lieve that some one of the Western states 
will find a way out which will be a con 
tribution to the better polity al life of the 
country. ‘The freedom from precedent 
which has encouraged a spirit of expert 
mentation in the West offers the oppor} 
tunity; practical needs stand as a guaran= 
tee against unstable innovations. 
Reduction of the size of the legislature 


getting the best of you of 





promise to sell my sanitarium all the 
milk and garden truck you can scare 
up, and unless Billy will pledge himself 
to be my caretaker over there.” 

Billy's pale blue eyes deepened with 
eagerness. “By golly, Marthy?” he 

questioned, 

Mrazier turned toward her, too, a wists 
ful seriousness shadowing his face. 

“You have found the peace of the hills,” 
he urged her gently. “Wall you share 
with others who may be needing just that 
thing?” 

Marthy turned her face away to hide 
the mistiness that would come blinding 
her eyes. ‘There can’t be but one 
answer to that, | reckon.” Her sure 
voice was almost uncertain, 


HEN the president of the company 

had gone on his way, Billy and 
Marthy sat together upon the poreh in 
unalloyed enjoyment of their large hour, 
talked it over and over, and smoked their 
pipes, plac id of soul, 

“We'll put in a pump right away, so’s 
we can save our garden, Marthy.” 

“And we'll fix up the house, Billy 
build on a parlor upstairs, and a_ big 
porch all round, with vines planted by 
it--and paint the house white.” 

“By polly, and we'll pipe water down 
from the spring and have runnin’ water 
right in our kitchen!” 

“Billy! And get our mine opened up!” 
She tapped the clay pipe and laid it aside, 

“There ain't no. finer country anys 
wheres, iN there, Billy? Look ut the color 
of them hills now! And jest see, off here 
in the west, how the stats have come out 
and are twinklin’ in the red glow left by 
the sun! Ul bet you ain’t never seen any- 
thing jest like that before. 1 tell you, 
Billy, in all these years [ain't never gone 
out doors once that [ain't seen something 
new and wonderful to look at!” 

Upon the hush of the twilight hour 
sounded the plaintive “Cub!” “Cub” of 
the mountain quail hurrying down into 
the valley for the night. 

Billy heaved a satistied sigh. “Yes, 
but come now, Marthy. Come in. ‘The 

air's gittin’ chilly, and it’s time we was 
settin’ us out a bite to eat.” 


the Solons 


and increased salary to members by sub 
stituting a single-chamber legislature for 
the present upper and lower house 18 a 
proposal which has been widely discussed 
throughout the West. Representation 
of the executive in the legislature has for 
some time been a part of this plan. 

meditative cyve has undoubtes ly been 
cast: from Olympia, where a two-house 
lepislature of 193 members acts for the 
state of Washington, to Vietoria, where 4 
single house legislative assembly of 47 
members transacts business — for _the 
province of British Columbia; — from 
Olympia, where 172 laws were passed m 
1917, to Victoria, where 77 measures 
were enacted. ‘The Washington legisla 
ture meets every second year, the ritish 
Columbia assembly has an annual session 
‘The single house legislatures in all the 
Canadian provinces, except Quebec and 
Nova Scotia, invite comparative study on 
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As Good as They Look 


‘Royal Cords’ make a striking addition to any car's 
appearance, ‘The handsome black tread—the gray side- 
walls—the circling strip of white give a distinctive in- 
dividuality to ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Tires that is both impressive 
and easily recognized. 

And ‘Royal Cord’ Tires are just as good as they are 
good-looking, 

Tens of thousands of slender, pliant cords give them 
a tire structure that is yielding and responsive, yet ex- 
ceedingly tough. 

Yielding enough to provide the additional comfort 
and heightened luxury in motoring for which ‘Royal 
Cords’ are famous. 

Pough enough to make them undeniably economical 
in service, 

In addition to the ‘Royal Cord’, there are four other 
distinctive United States Tires—each designed and built 
to meet certain specific driving conditions, 

No matter what type of car you drive, or what kind 
of roads you travel, there are United States Tires that 
will exactly meet your needs, 


United States Tires 
are mm Tires 


i 


Koval Cord’ 
One of the Five 
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more than one point. Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, for instance, pay legislators 
41500 for a session, while across the line, 


Idaho pays $300 and Montana $600. If 


it were not for the political clouds forever 
in the sky, it might be supposed that from 
Phoenix some interest has been taken in 


was an apologetic sound that 
| could understand, but oft- 
ener it was something entirely 
different. 

I came at last to a small 
square out of which streets radiated in ten 


or a dozen directions. 1 was in search of 


No. 10 in one of these streets, 1 didn’t 
know which. So I decided to try them all. 

I counted five houses down the first 
street to the left, and rang the bell at a 

ylace that looked like a jail, Presently 

heard the lock click and pushed open 
the iron gate and stepped inside, | 
waited some five minutes for things to 
happen, but nothing did. Then I raised 
my voice and c alled: 

“Concierge! Con-n-n-cierge!” 

There was a stark and hollow ring to 
the place that I did not like at all. But 
after a little there came an answer from 
off somewhere in the dark. Presently a 
door opened and in the flickering light of 
a candle [| could see a very Cross: looking 
woman in curl-papers and the garb that 
18 suppose sd to Zo with them. 

I sand if my friend lived there. 

No. 

Wasn’t that Place Something-or-other, 
Numero Dix? 

No; it was Rue Something-or-other. 

Bang! The door was slammed in my 
face, and I was alone in the dark. [Tran my 
hands along the wall until I came to a 
door which I opened, and feeling the rain 
in my face, knew that I was outdoors. 

With slight variations that experience 
was repeated three times. On my third 
attempt I was told to go up two flights. 
I did so and rang-and then the lights 
went out. ‘There was no answer, so | rang 
again, After a little someone asked in 
english who was there, and I was so over- 
come at the sound that I couldn’t think 
who was. But the door was thrown open 
on suspicionand [ was in the hands of 
my friends. 


Tracking the War to Its Lair 


In the morning I buckled on my war- 
like belt, set my trench cap at a deter- 
mined angle, and went forth to see about 
that war that people were saying was a 
thing of the past. 

I was reassured. Paris was not expect- 
ing an early peace. We were winning, 
oh, yes, we were winning every day; but 
the losses were appalling. Ah, yes, we 
were driving the Huns back; but we 
were still a long way from Berlin. 

Then the peace envoys came; but Paris 
looked askance at them. Just another 
piece of German trickery. 

Foch’s ultimatum? Oh, yes. They 
had read of it. That was a good way to 
get rid of these German tricksters. 

The following Monday morning at 
eleven o'clock I stood in front of one of 
the newspaper offices waiting for news of 
the German answer to Foch. There were 
verhaps twenty people there, but not a 
Peontlanie among them. 
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the single house legislature at Hermosillo, 
which legislates for the state of Sonora, 
for to the south as well as to the north, 
the unicameral plan is in use. 

Whatever the outcome, difficulties en- 
raging the best thought and judgment of 
both legislators and the public they serve 


he Guerre est Finie! 


(Continued from page 32) 


Ten minutes passed. ‘Then ten more. 
Somebody remarked that the envoys were 
twenty minutes late-—and at that moment 
came the rumble of guns and the scream- 
ing of sirens on all the twenty city halls, 
that had been arranged as the signal to 
let the people know in case the armistice 
should be signed. I was conscious of just 
a little tinge of regret. 

The Americans instantly began to yell, 
and cheer, and sing, and shout, and make 
every other kind of noise they could 
think of. 

The English swore softly and con- 
tentedly as they lighted their pipes and 
cuddled them. Some of them even went 
so far as to admit that the situation was 
“top hole.” 

But the French —the French hesitated 
a moment as if still in doubt, and then, 
being reassured by the cannonade and the 
sirens and the general uproar-~began to 
kiss everybody in sight. Nor did they con- 
fine these tokens of affection to their own 
people. ‘They generously included the 
stranger within their gates, without restric- 
tion as to race or color; and they were 
particularly friendly towards Americans. 

The Americans are not an osculatory 
race, so to speak. They slip a quiet one 
over now and then in the bosom of their 
own or another's family. They have 
been known to kiss each other good-bye 
ina public place, although such instances 
are rare. A newly-made groom sometimes 
goes through the motions of kissing his 
newly-made bride before the assembled 
guests; but he coes it only because he has 
been told to, not because he is obeying 
that impulse. No, the Americans are not 
an osculatory race and they did not know 
exactly how to receive these extremely 
cordial advances from the casual passer- 
by. 

‘The first person to approach me thus 
was a veteran of the Mena onthe 
war. [le wore a long beard that had gone 
all through the war with him and looked 
it. And when he suddenly planted a 
hairy kiss on each of my cheeks I was 
ready to fight. But before | could strike 
a blow he began so sincerely and so feel- 
ingly to thank me for winning the war 
that I accepted his thanks and passed on. 

Before | was able to reach a place of 
safety in my apartment I had been thus 
personally thanked no less than twenty 
times by persons in every walk of life 
from a countess to a coal- heaver, 

I did not venture out again until the 
middle of the afternoon and by that time 
every able-bodied person in Paris was on 
the boulevards w: alking radiantly up and 
down, and kissing with enthusiasm every- 
body that looked as if he or she ought to 
be kissed—and most of them did, 

There was plenty of uproar all over the 
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must be met and overcome. If the father 
and son who sat in the Senate gallery at 
Washington come West and slip into the 
gallery at Sacramento or Salem or Denver 
just as the chaplain is asking Divine 
guidance for the legislators and the state, 
let them both join in a fervent, “Amen!” 


city by this time, but it was 
not French. It was led by the 
Americans, ‘and followed by a 
Congress of Nations — that 
would have made the famous 
collection of P. of ye Barnum look like 
cootie among a herd of | elephants. 
There were Australians and = Serbians, 
and Canadians and Italians, and Poles 
and Semegambians, and E thiopians and 
Peleponesians and Umptydidians, and 
every other kind of man you can think 
of except, perha Ss, Germans. l don't 
recall seeing any Germans. 

And all the afternoon Paris kissed 1 
way up and down the boulevards in com- 
parative quiet as if still unable to grasp 
the full meaning of the thing. There was 
anepidemicof parades early in the evening, 
But the parades did not seriously interfere 
withthe re al busine ssofthe occasion Oscue 
lation, And any parade, no matter how 
large or how pretentious, was likely to be 
wrecked) without warning by a sudden 
outburst of affection in the ranks, I per- 


sonally saw several of them come to grief 


from this very cause, 

An hour or so later I saw two doughboys 
marching along in a parade, singing lustily. 
L attached myself to them and marched a 
block to learn the song. ‘These are the 
words through the medium of which they 
were pouring out their young souls: 


Be-vo, be-vo, 
Pomme de terre; 
Be-vo, be- Vo, 
Pomme de terre! 


How many miles they marched that 
night to these stirring words would be 
hard to tell, but it must have been quite 
a number, 


Dark Paris With the Lid Off 


It was a big night, and nothing was too 
good for the Americans. ‘Those who were 
fortunate enough to get into any of the 
larger restaurants (which for the first 
time in many nestle were allowed to re- 
main open after nine o'clock) found them- 
selves in’ that fortunate — predicament 
where they could order the best things in 
the house but could not pay for them. 
Their money was good, but they were not 
allowed to use it. In addition to kissing 
all creation France was setting "em up. 

‘To me it was a strange celebration. It 
was as unlike an American outburst of joy 
as anything could possibly have been. 
But perhaps the strangest feature of all 
was that there were no illuminations, no 
bonfires, no street-lights even. 

Paris was not ready for a peace cele- 
bration, ‘The greatest event in all her 
twenty-odd centuries of existence was 
celebrated in the dark. 

And so it has come to pass that he who 
started from home so loads, in Sam 
Browne belt and overseas cap, now sends 
his first war message from the peace 
torn air of France as follows: 

“La guerre est finite!” 
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Shoulders 
of Strength 





The Same Shoulders of Strength 


OOK at this burly segment of the Ajax Road King. Look at 

this section of a steel rail. The same scientific principle 
gives greater strength to both. Those strong supporting shoul- 
ders at the base of the Road King tread are like those shoulders. 


built into the steel rail. They serve the self-same purpose. 


AJAX ROAD KING 


MORE TREAD ON THE ROAD 


On Ajax Tires, we call these pliant 
rubber supports Ajax Shoulders of 
Strength. They are an exclusive 
Ajax feature. They brace and 
build up the tread, They fight the 
three prime forces that destroy 
—friction, pressure, vibration. By 
means of these Shoulders of 
Strength, Ajax Tires are given more 
tread on the road—more rubber 
where it should be—more strength 


where strength is needed. Shoul- 
ders of Strength give the greater 
mileage qualities that have made 
Ajax Tires 97% Owners’ Choice. 
This great percentage of the annual 
Ajax output is actually chosen — 
singled out — by individual auto- 
mobile owners, to replace other 
tires that came with their cars. 
It’s a tremendous tribute to Ajax 
quality and worth. 


Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed In Writing 5000 Miles 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Factorics: TRENTON, N, J. 


AJAX TIRES 


BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 
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ant OCONOMY 


There are two reasons why the use of Giant Explosives means 
better and cheaper blasting in mining, quarrying, contracting 
and agriculture. 


They are the original American high explosives and the utmost 
skill, backed bylong experience, is employed in their manufacture. 
‘Thus you are assured of uniform strength—always. 


They are Western products made by a Western company 
specially to solve Western blasting problems. 


No other brand of explosives can offer you these unusual 
advantages. ‘The genuine Giant Explosives can be identified 
by the Giant trade mark on every case. 


Western fruit growers have used hundreds of tons of Giant 
arm Powders for blasting beds for trees. They have proved 
that blasting with genuine Giant Powders provides free drainage, 
increases moisture-storage capacity and insures vigorous growth 
and early bearing. 

**My trees planted three years ago in beds blasted with Giant 
Powder are 75 to 100°% bigger and better than the trees that | 
planted in dug holes,’’ writes H. H. Smith, Oregon City. 


You will enjoy reading our book, “Better Farming with 
Giant Farm Powders.’’ It describes all the new and money- 
saving methods of blasting beds for trees, sub-soiling, growing 
orchards and groves, clearing land, ditching, ete. The coupon 
below will bring it. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., San Francisco 
**Everything for Blasting’’ 


Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 





for efficiency 























THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., 232 First National Bank Bldg. , San Francisco 


Send me $2-page illustrated book ‘Better Farming." 
interested in (please check) 


() Stump Blasting 
() Boulder Blasting 


Name 


Address 






Tam especially 


()Ditch Blasting [) Subsoll Blasting 
(JTree Bed Blasting [| Road Making 





The Easiest Way 


(Continued from page 45) 


the owner, as his glance rested bitterly on 
a cracked showcase filled with stale candy 
and flies. 

“All right,” said the shoe man brightly; 
“TL am a man who believes in quick de- 
cisions. I think I could make use of this 
location. I will buy these fixtures for the 
amount which you are stuck for the rent, 
and will pay two hundred dollars a month 
for the place on a ten-year lease. And here 
is the first month’s rent in advance,” he 
added temptingly, as he displayed the 
fringe on his bank book. In fifteen min- 
utes the deal was made. The shoe man 
has very profitably occupied the location 
ever since. 

The Corporation “Lease Expert” 

The big corporations can not do things 
that way. All of the large concerns em- 
ploy a man known as a “lease expert,” 
who arranges all rentals and a is 
blamed by most of the branch managers 
for saddling them with useless expense. 

When a concern decides to enter a field 
the lease expert makes a trip to the city 
to arrange for quarters. He must do this 
in a few days at most, for he is a hired 
man and the home office must not think 
he is wasting his time. In his short stay 
he has no time to meet any one but real- 
estate men and property owners, and even 
a child knows what optimists those two 
classes are. 

A man may come from New York City, 
wear tailor-made clothes, know actors 
personally, and even carry a swagger 
stick, but when he goes up against the 
owner of a piece of business property in 
a growing town he needs all his worldli- 
ness, and more, too. 

The property owner knows the value 
of his holdings. He states that even so 
conservative a person as the secretary of 
the chamber of commerce predicts that 
the city will double its population inside 
of ten years. ‘There is hardly a vacant 
dwelling to be had at any price. Rents 
in the business section are increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Over in Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, where he had recently been 
on a business trip, rents are fully double 
what they are here. 

And so, for fear the price may rise over 
night, the lease expert signs a contract at 
a figure which later causes the branch 
manager to lose sleep and the home office 
to write him severe letters to the effect 
that his sales are not in keeping with the 
heavy expenses of the ‘tent 

Lest this seem overdrawn, I would 
state that in a city of a hundred thousand 
population with which I am familiar, a 
chain shoe store recently vacated a locas 
tion for which, during five years, it had 
paid $400 a month rent, and the owner 
was glad to make a new lease with a loca 
concern for less than $300 a month. 
typewriter concern is paying $175 a month 
for a store on a side street, where most 0 
the places are vacant, and none of those 
which are occupied bring more than $100. 
But the star lease of the town 18 owned 
by a railroad, whose lease man contracte 
for a certain corner at $500 a month, 
while at the other end of the block a drug- 
gist has as god a location at half the price. 
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Enjoy cool summer-time breakfasts on the porch. Or pick 
the cool spot for luncheon and remember also that a dainty 
dinner is easily prepared wherever a lamp socket is available. 


The preparation and set ving of these electrically cooked meals will add a 
daintiness and zest that measures the full joy of home service. Moreover 
electricity goes far to eliminate the ever present servant problem. 

You attach these appliances as easily as a new Mazda; operating cost is 
low; and you enjoy a wonderful return in continued convenience, comfort 


and satisfaction. 
General Eluctric Percolator 


You will be astonished to see how quickly 
the percolation begins, Marling with cold 
water you will enjoy watching and hear 
ing it. Uniformly perfect coflee always 
zipping hot. 

Many different styles and sizes: 


Paneled Grecian urn (9-cup) as shown on the table 

above, $21.50, Without panels, $18.50 

The 7-cup Nickel pe shown at the left in $13.75; 
”) 


without paneled aides, $12. 


Aluminum pot 6-cup, $10.00. Nickel pot 7 cup, 
$11.50. 


Genral El wc Toaster 


Yes, you will appreciate your toast piping 
hot as you take it from the toaster, crunchy 
brown and you will enjoy making it as 
wanted — all men do. 


‘Two Styles: Ornamental toaster as shown on table 
above, $7.00; another atyle with detachable rack, 
$6.50. 


Guanral Eluctric Grill 


With the grill illustrated at the left you cook 
to perfection two dishes at the same time. 
For instance, you cream potatoes below 
while you are frying eggs above — countless 
other combinations. “The three-heat switch 
gives complete control; nothing special lo 
learn; use your regular recipes. 


Round aril, d-heat as illuatrated, with dishes, 


$10.00, Rectangular gill, single heat, $10.00 


Geanral Eli tic Tron 


Becaure an electric iron saves:moat in work, 
in time, in health, it is the most commonly 
used electric appliance; it makes Ironing 
pleasant and easy. 


‘Travelers’ iron 


3S Ib 


Llousehold iron (6 Tha), $6.50, 
(3 Tbe), $5.50. ‘Travelling set 
curling tong in bag $7.00. 


won and 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


CHICAGO 
ONTARIO, CALIF. 


NEW YORK 
Gernral Eluctue Range 


The ideal kitchen is equipped with an 
electric range in cities where the supply of 
current is sufficient. “That is a question to be 
taken up with your Central 

Station. ‘The electric range 

shown at the right does all 

the cooking for a large family 

with an entire absense of dirt, 

danger and trouble. Used 

in thousands of homes. 


ATLANTA 
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Anita Stewart Says: 


“The }eu}3 has so many 
good points that I can’t say 
just what makes it my favor- 
ite Veil. Perhaps it is the 
easy, simple way in which it slips on. Or 
perhaps because it’s French, —so charming 
and flattering! You can tell by the clever 
new designs that it’s imported.” 


The 8-25 is the favorite Vell of women a discrimination and 
charm. It is made of the finest silk mesh, beautifully patterned in 
cher ille and silk embroidery. It is French to the last dot —just as 
convenient as it is lovely. It slips over the head without any of 
the tying and pinning which make ordinary veils so troublesome. 


Bonnie} VEIL 


1PORTED FROM FRANCE 


“Just: Slip iton!” 


Do not confuse jer~'?}} Veils with 4-95 Human Hair Nets. Each 





If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and 50o for 
the Veil Miss Stewart is wearing. Ask for Pat. No, 203. 


THE Bone }3 CO., Inc. 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Also Importers of the famous 
Jiowwt 3S Human Hair Nets 





is sold in its individual envelope and guaranteed. f 
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In the trail 
of the Winds 

will be found 
Complexions 
roughened and 
irritated unless they 
are properly protected. 


It makes no difference where you go— 
North, South, East or West—you will find this same Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream in every store where such things are 
sold, and you will find it is being bought every day by women 
shoppers of fine appearance—fair skinned, attractive women. 
They buy without hesitating, for they know from experience 
that it is what their skin requires to keep it in a perfectly natural 
condition, even though exposed to these fierce March winds. 
SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream 2c. Both Cold and Disappearing 


Cream qc. Taleum 2c. Trial cake Soap 8c. ait Face Pow- 
der 2c., Trial Size 15¢. Attractive Week-end Box 50c 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, 
or will be mailed, postpald in U.S. A,, from Laboratory, 


A. S8. HINDS, 287 West Street, Portland, Maine 
Fh T. 
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All this is pretty hard on the branch 
manager, whose life seemed so attractive 
a few minutes ago. But he has other dis. 
couragements. He is held down by a set 
of hard and fast rules, none of which he 
may overstep if he values his hundred 
dollars a month and commission. 

The branch manager for a typewriter 
concern was called on recently to figure 
on twenty-five new machines which a 
large corporation wanted to install at once, 
His book of rules said he could sell that 
number at a certain price. But the pur. 
chasing agent wanted a little better figure, 
only two dollars on each machine, to be 
sure, but the book of rules said it couldn't 
be done. ‘The typewriter man was sure 
his home oflice would make the conces- 
sion, for the present purchase promised 
to be the beginning of a series, and he 
wired headquarters for the desired au. 
thority. 


Home Talent Makes ‘the Sale 


— But there was another typewriter man 
in town who operated business on his own 
hook; that is, he handled a certain ma- 
chine, but bought them outright and sold 
them just as any merchant sells any other 
line of goods. ‘This man also heard of the 
contemplated purchase of typewriters 
and went to see the purchasing agent, 
The latter, not favoring any particular 
make, made him the same proposi- 
tion that he had made the branch man- 
ager. “Oh, sure, U'Il be glad to make 
you that concession on twenty-five 
machines,” the typewriter man said cas. 
ually, “and L can get them up to you 
right after lunch.” When the branch 
manager got permission from his house 
to make the two-dollar concession, the 
other machines had already been de- 
livered. 

The regular home merchant does have 
things pretty hard sometimes. He carries 
locked up in his heart years of worries and 
disappointments. ‘There have been times 
when styles changed suddenly, just when 
he had gambled most heavily on the line; 
there were months during the panic when 
he had to take something to make him 
self sleep at night and forget his troubles; 
there have been whole seasons when he 
hated to see the postman coming up the 
street for fear of the letters from im 
patient creditors which were sure to beim 
the leather sack; and there have been 
times when his bank cashier looked coldly 
out at him from behind the iron grating 
and shook his head. But there are other 
kinds of troubles, too, 

A friend of mine who is a_ branch 
manager told me one of his the other day. 
‘This man is a dignified person of probably 
fifty years, well educated, owning prop 
erty in his home city, passing the box 
in church every Sunday—altogether 4 
solid citizen, 

Last summer he was appointed delegate 
to a national religious convention held in 
an eastern city, ‘The corporation for 
which he works furnishes all its branch 
managers business cards which beat the 
name of the corporation in large letters 
the center, and in the corner, in smallet 
type, is the name of the individual and his 
title. 

But my friend, for convention purposes 
had some cards engraved which had his 
own name in the center and the name ° 
the corporation down in the cornet After 
the convention was over he vontinue 
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Spring-needle underwear is made throughout by the knitting methods ordinarily apphed 
only to cuffs and ankles. It maintains perfect body contact and does not stretch 
out of shape. Made with an extra mile of thread, it possesses an extra year of wear, 


OQOOPERC @ 
BENNINGTONC ) Ye 


NING 
Spring-Needle Underwear - 


is a product of the same manufacturing system which makes Black Cat 
Reinforced Hosiery, famous for the unusual durability of its hee ‘Is, toes, 
soles and garter hems. Both may be obtained from. better dealers, 


mint ye celeste iaete BLACK CAT TEXTILES CO, fizsséeti%czraendShetoon Wn 


Harvard, lil., and Bennington, 
HOME OFFICE: KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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heer Cs rs CHASE Fi vo ure 
i MOHAIR VELVETS 


f Made by Sanford Mills 


f The ultimate beauty and distinction in closed-car interiors results 
when one uses Chase Mohair Velvets. They meet every require- 
ment — all wear comes directly on the top ends of the fibres, af- 
fording long service — no wearing out in spots —- a comfortable 
riding surface — no sliding or slipping. 

Nothing adds more to the beauty of a closed car than a 
; tastefully upholstered interior, and. no other upholstery 
t fabric combines rich, decorative appearance with remark- 
/ able wearing qualities to such an extent as the famous, 
{ genuine Chase Mohair Velvets. 
} FOR FURNITURE. Where furniture is dedicated to real use and 
real wear, it should be covered with Chase Mohair Velvets — the luxurious 
upholstery material. 
Scores of wonderful designs, all fast colors; plain, neutral shades, stripes 
of various widths, figures, and beautiful tapesery effects, 








LA Ask for samples at your interioe decorator 
VA or upholsterer.. If he cannot supply you 
send us his name and address, and we will 
furnish samples. 


‘ 





L. C,. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 


New YORK OeTRorr CHicago. SAN Francisco 
Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 
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his trip to the city where the home 
office is located, and the day after his 
arrival paid a visit to headquarters. ‘The 
boy took his card in to the office of the 
first vice-president. 

Directly he was ushered in to the pres- 
ence. The first vice-president was a nar- 
row-eyed person of thirty-two who held 
his ofice by virtue of having married the 
daughter of the Old Man. He was sitting 
back in his chair looking intently at the 
card which my friend had sent in, and he 
did not look up as he spoke. 

“T see that you are using a card entirely 
different from those which we supply our 
branch managers,” he said slowly. ‘‘Per- 
haps you can give the reason.” 

My friend hastened to explain that this 
was a convention card and one which he 
had never used in business. 

“Tam very glad to hear that,” said the 
husband of the Old Man’s daughter, 
“because otherwise [ should have dis- 
charged you at once.” 

There probably isn’t any easiest way 
of making a living. Scientists say that 
any species invariably increases up to its 
food supply; and any business which is 
too easy quickly becomes overcrowded, 
About the only safe plan, if you are a 
branch manager, is to make yourself s0 
valuable that they won’t dare to threaten 
you. 

And if you are a regular merchant, it is 
probably best to discount all your bills, 
even if you have to buy fewer goods. For 
it is only the discounters of the world who 
can look their front doors squarely in the 
face, caring not whether it is customer of 
collector who enters, 


Diverging Roads 
(Continued from page 36) 


charges, and heard his voice. He wanted 
to know why she had not sent the money, 
then when she had sent it, then why it 
had not arrived. He talked a great deal, 
impatiently, and she saw that his high 
strung temperament had been excited to 
a frenzy by disasters which in her ine 
rance of business she could not know. Her 
heart ached with a passion of sympathy 
and love; she was torn by her inability to 
help him. 

Half an hour later he called again, and 
demanded the same explanations. Then 
suddenly he | her, and told her 
to come to Oilinga. It was a_ rotten 
hole, he repeated, and he wanted her. 

That he should want her was almost too 
much happiness. But she tried to be cool 
and reasonable about it. She pointed out 
that she had just paid a month's rent, 
that she had only ten dollars, that tt 
might be wiser, she might be less a burden 
to him, if she stayed in San_ Francisco. 
She would make the ten dollars last 
month, and that would give him time= 
He interrupted her savagely. He wante 
her. Was she coming, or was she throws 
ing him down? Thought he couldn't 
support her, did she? He always hat 
done it, hadn’t he? Where'd she get this 
sudden notion he was no good? He could 
tell her Gilbert Kennedy wasn’t done fof 
yet, not by a damned sight. Was si 
coming, or— 
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All Smoking lobaccos 


are Flavore 


“Your Nose Knows 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica says about the 
manufacture of smoking tobacco, “‘. . . on the 
Continent and in America certain ‘sauces’ are 
employed . . . the use of the ‘sauces’ is to im- 

rove the flavour and burning qualities of the 
nn Your smoke-enjoyment depends as 
much upon the Quality and kind of flavoring 
used as upon the Quality and aging of the 
tobacco. , goal tobacco uses the purest, most 
wholesome and delicious of all | 
chocolate! That flavoring, added to the finest 
of carefully aged and blended burley tobacco, 

roduces Tuxedo—the perfect tobacco—“Y our 
Nose Knows.”’ 


Try This Test: Rub a little 

Tuxedo briskly in the palm of your 

hand to bring out its full aroma. 

Thensmellit deep-——its delicious, pure 

' fragrance will convince you. Try this 

i ee test with any other tobacco and we 

j GUARANTEED TO SATISFY” will let Tuxedo stand or fall on your 
OR judgment—‘‘ Your Nose Knows.’’ 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe or Cigarette 


Guaranteed by 
fh, x lace’ 
R/S WALI E QML SoCa lec 
INCORPORATES , 











i PAINTS & FINISHES 


/ UCH a beautiful, permanent finish is assured with Acme 
q Quality Paints. These paints are made particularly for 
home service,—where cconomy and saved time counts—-and 
they well repay the generous confidence you put in their 
excellence, 


With Acme Quality Paints and Finishes so easy to use with 
such assured results, home beautifiers will find delight in refin- 
4 ished walls, floors, furniture: renewed wear-worn spots and in 
making bright and cheery the darkest corners. 

We want you to have—free—our two mighty helpful book- 
lets “Acme Quality Painting Guide” and “Home Decorating.” 
, Write us for free copies if your dealer's supply is exhausted. 

i ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. G, DETROIT, MICH, 














Boston Minneapolia Pittsburgh 








Cincinnati Nashville Fort Worth 
Dallas Lincoln Portland 
Chicago St. Louisa Salt Lake City 
Toledo Birmingham Los Angeles 





Topeka Spokane 














paints 


: eMarser® 

wave AN acme | i ACME. iN 
THE TY 
QuALITY 


For the many “ touch- 
indup”' jobs about the 


house, keep always on BTAINS re) 
hand at least acaneach es ist 
of Acme Quality Var- . VARN 


notile, a varnish for 
floors, woodwork and 
furniture; Acme Qual- 
ity White Enamel! for 
iron bedsteads, furni- 
ture, woodwork and 
sinilar aurfaces, and a 
quart of Acme Quality 
Floor Paint ofthe right 
color 
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“Oh, yes, yes, yes! I'll come right 
away!” she cried. 

While she was packing she wished that 
she had something to pawn. She would 
have braved a pawnbroker’s shop  her- 
self. But the diamond ring asd gone 
when the Guatemala rubber plantation 
failed; her other jewels were paste or 
semi-precious stones; her furs were too 
old to bring anything. She could take 
Bert nothing but her courage and her 
faith. 

She found that her ticket cost nine 
dollars and ninety cents. When she 
reached Oilinga, after a long restless 
night on the train and a two-hours’ care- 
ful toilet in the swaying dressing-room, 
she gave the porter the remaining dime, 
It was a gesture of confidence in Bert and 
in the future. She was going to him with 
a high spirit, matching his reckless daring 
with her own. 

He was not on the platform. When the 
train had gone she still waited a few min- 
utes, looking at a row of one-story ram- 
shackle buildings which paralleled the 
single track. Obviously they were all 
saloons. A few loungers stared at her 
from the sagging board sidewalk. She 
turned her head, to see on either side the 
far level stretches of a desert broken only 
by dirty splashes of sage-brush. ‘The 
whole scene seemed curiously small under 
a high gray sky quivering with blinding 
heat, 


Hk picked up her bags and walked 

across the street in a white glare of 
sunlight. A heavy, sickening smell rose in 
hot waves from the oiled road. She felt 
ill. But she knew that it would be a 
simple matter to find Bert in a town so 
small. He would be at the best hotel. 

She found it easily, a two-story building 
of cream plaster which rose conspicuously 
on the one main street. ‘There was cool 
ness and shadein the wide, clean lobby, 
and the clerk told her at once that Bert was 
there. He told her where to find the room 
on the second floor. 

Her heart fluttered when she tapped on 
the panels and heard him call “Come in!” 
She dropped her bags and rushed into a 
dimness thick with the smoke of cigars. 
The room seemed full of men, but when 
the first flurry of greetings and introduc- 
tions were over and she was sitting on the 
edge of the bed beside Bert she saw that 
there were only five. 

‘They were all young and appeared 
the moment very gloomy. Jepression 
was in the air as thickly as the cigar 
smoke. She gathered from their bitter 
talk that they were land salesman; that 
a campaign in Bakersfield had ended in 
some sudden disaster—‘‘blown up” they 
said—and that they found a miserable 
pleasure in repeating that Oilinga was 
a “rotten territory. 

Bert, lounging against the heaped-up 
villows on the bed, with a cigar in his 
ay and whiskey and ice-water at his 
elbow, let them talk until it seemed that 
despondency could not be more black. 
‘Then, suddenly sitting up, he poured upon 
them a flood of tingling ake His eyes 
glowed, his face was vividly keen and alive, 
and his magnetic charm played upon 
them like a tangible force. Helen, sitting 
silent, listening to phrases which meant 
nothing to her, thrilled with pride while 
she watched him handle these men 
awakening sparks in the dead ashes of 
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THIS load of roast beef—live stock from farms in 


the vicinity of Indianapolis, Ind.—is on its way over one of 
the concrete roads of Marion Co. to the Indianapolis stockyards, 


Before the combination of motor trucks and concrete roads existed in Marion Co., farmers in 
the vicinity of Indianapolis had to sell live stock to dealers, who bought enough cattle in the neighborhood to 


make a carload for shipment to Indianapolis, 


What the concrete roads leading to Indianapolis have done for stock raisers is best told by 
Joseph Jackson, one of the prominent farmers of Lebanon, Indiana. 


Read What He Says: 


“During the past few months concrete 
roads enabled me to ship live stock direct to the 
yards by motor truck, eliminating the middle man 
and saving me his profit. 


“ ‘ . . 

It also saves shrinkage in weight of the cattle 
caused by loading, shipping and unloading from 
freight cars, and | can ship as often as | have stock 
ready for the market, without waiting to get together 


a car load, which often makes it necessary to in- 
clude animals still under full weight. 
iva) . . 

Shipping by truck would be expensive over 
poor roads and often impossible. Over concrete you 
can keep your trucks going the year round, with the 
least wear and tear and with a minimum of gasoline. 

“ 

Concrete roads and motor trucks are and 
will be hereafter a great aid to the farmer shipping 
produce and live stock to the market,”’ 


You see that roast beef may depend on concrete roads, that roads are a great factor in regular 
distribution of food products. Read again the second paragraph of Mr, Jackson’s letter above, It gives 


Concrete Roads PAY 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


some of the reasons why 
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Multiplexing the Telephone 


Marvel has followed marvel 
since Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented his first simple telephone, 
the forerunner of the millions in 
use today. 


In these last four decades thou- 
sands of Bell engineers have devel- 
oped a system of telephonic com- 
munication, so highly perfected, that 
the same crude instrument which 
at the beginning could hardly carry 
speech from one room to another 
can now actually be heard across 
the continent. This is because of the 
many inventions and discoveries 
which have been applied to inter- 
vening switchboard, circuits and 
other transmitting mechanism. 


The vision of the engineers has 
foreseen requirements for increased 
communication, and step by step 
the structure of the art has been ad- 


® 


One Policy 


One System 


vanced —each advance utilizing all 
previous accomplishments. 


No one step in advance, since the 
original invention, is of greater im- 
portance, perhaps, than that which 
has provided the multiplex system 
by which five telephone conversa- 
tions are carried on today simulta- 
neously over one toll line circuit, or 
by which forty telegraphic messages 
can be sent over the one pair of 
wires. As in a composite photo- 
graph the pictures are combined, so 
the several voice waves mingle on 
the circuit to be again separated for 
their various destinations, 


By this wonderful development 
the Bell System obtains for the pub- 
lic a multiplied usefulness from its 
long distance plant and can more 
speedily and completely meet the 
needs of a nation of telephone users. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 











Nothing better made, 


TITANIA, QUEEN OF THE FAIRJES 
KEEPS HER TRESSES SHINING BY THE USE OF 


WHITING —ADAMS 
HAIR BRUSHES 


RECOGNIZED BY ALL DEALERS AS THE BEST 
Made in many patterns of imported woods and highest grade of bristles. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING.-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U. S. A. 


Brush Manufacturersfor Over 108 Y eareand the Largest inthe World 




















their enthusiasm, firing them, giving 
them something of his own irresistible 
confidence in himself, 

“LT tell you fellows this thing's going to 
gol It’s going to go big! ‘There's thou- 
sands of dollars in it, and every man that 
sticks is going to be rolling in’ velvet! 
Get out if you want to, if you're pikers 
beat it! TL don’t need you. I’m goimy to 
bring into this territory the livest bunch 
of salesmen that ever came home with the 
bacon! Bue | don’t want any pikers in 
my game. Lf you're going to lay down 
on me, do it now, and get out!” 

They assured him that they were with 
him. ‘The most reluctant wanted to know 
something about details, there was some 
talk of percentages and agreements. 
Bert slashed at him with cutting words, 
and the others bore him down with their 
aroused enthusiasm, ‘Then Bert offered 
to buy drinks, and they all went out to- 
gether ina jovial crowd, 

Helen was left alone, to realize afresh 
her husband's power, and to reflect on 
her own smallness and stupidity, She 
stifled a nagging little worry about Bert's 
drinking. She always wished he would 
not do it, but she knew that it was a mas- 
culine habit which she did not understand 
because she was a woman, After all, men 
accomplished the big things, and they 
must be allowed to do them in their own 
way, 


HE opened the windows, but letting 

out a smoke let in a stifling heat 
and the sickening smell of crude oil, She 
closed them again and reduced the con- 
fusion of the room to orderliness, smooth- 
ing the bed, gathering up armfuls of 
scattered papers and a her bags. 
When Bert came back a few hours later 
she was reading with interest a pile of 
literature about Ripley Farmland Acres, 

He came in Poe, tM and as she 
ran toward him he tossed into the air a 
handful of clinking gold coins. ‘They fell 
around her and seattered rolling on the 
floor, “Trust your Unele Dudley to put 
one over!” he cried. “Pick ‘em up! 
They're yours!” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” she gasped, 
between laughter and the tears that now 
she could no longer control. Her arms 
were around his neck, and she did not 
mind his laughing at her, though she cone 
trolled herself quickly before his amuse- 
ment could change to annoyance. “I 
knew you'd do it!’ she said, 

It was a long time before she remem- 
bered the money. ‘Then, gathering it up, 
she was astonished to find nearly a hune 
dred dollars. Tle laughed at her again 
when she asked him how he had got it. 
It was all right, he'd got it, hadn't he? 
But he told her not to pay for her meals 
in the dining-room, to sign the checks 
instead, and from this she deduced that 
his business difficulties were not yet en- 
tirely overcome, She put the money in 
her purse, resolving to save it, 

She discovered that he now owned 4 
large green automobile, Apparently he 
had bought it in Bakersfield, for it had been 
some months since he had sold the gray 
one. In the afternoon they drove out to 
the oil leases, and she gat in the mac hine 
while the salesmen scattered to look for 
land buyers. 

The novelty of the scene was sufhcrent 
occupation for her. Low hills of yellow 
sand, shimmering in glassy heat-wavet 
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"At the Nation’s Service 


HE ability of our Country adequately to take a 
prominent place among the nations of the world is 
due in no small degree to the mineral wealth with which 
Nature has so richly endowed us, In the dark interiors 
of our mines and on the scarred sides of our hills are 
born our freighters and locomotives; our farm tractors 
and motor trucks; the machinery for our factories and 
the frame work for our sky scrapers; our light, heat 
and power; in fact nearly all the implements both of 
our business industry and our home life. 


The miners of the country are the men who labor first 
that these things may be put at the Nation's service 
That they realize the importance of their task is evi- 
denced by the way they perform it. Every year sees an 
increase in the production of practically all minerals 
an increase sufficient to meet the nation’s increased re- 
quirements, Even the enormous demands made during 
the war years were successfully met. 





The Hercules Powder Co. is glad to eall attention to 
these men and their work. We know them well, for 
our Connections with them have been intimate for years, 
By far the greater part of our production of Hercules 
Explosives is used by the miners who are doing so 
much to provide the implements which are vital for the 
industrial and social progress of the Nation 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 4 


Chicago MM, Loule New York Vitteburg, Kan i 
Denver Hagleton, Pa, fan Francisco Salt Lake City 4 / 
Joplin Chattanooga Pitteburgh, a Wilmington, Del = 


® The advertisement inserted at the upper left hand corner of thle page ap 
peared in the national magazines during the darkeet daye of the war 
June, July, and Auguet 1918, The fact that thie advertiooment can be eo 
closely paraphrased, and atill apply to the problema of today, ehowe that 
the power of explosives le ae vital to the taske of peace aa to the taske of war 
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SLOGAN originated by millions of thrifty women throughout 
the country who have made old straw hats look just as ‘good 
as new with 


COLORS OLD & NEW STRAW HATS 


Fine for coloring your hat just the shade to match a new dress or to 
re-color this year’s hat that has begun to look faded. There is 
nothing just as good as Colorite. 

It is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. It is waterproof and durable. 
Easily applied by anyone. Dries in thirty minutes. Also fine for coloring Satin, 
Silk and Canvas Slippers, Basketry, Leather Hand Bags and Belts, 

Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughout the United States and Canada. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send a bottle of Colorite postpaid upon 
receipt of 30 cents. Be sure to name color you want. 


16 COLORS TO SUIT YOUR TASTES: 


Jet Black Navy Blue Cerise Lavender 
Dull Black Cadet Blue Burnt Straw Old Rose 
Cardinal Red; Victory Blue Brown Gray 
Yellow Sage Green Violet Natural 


Directions on each box for mixing to obtain most any desired shade. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 
Established 1840 
Makers of the Famous Economy Products 
64 Sudbury Street Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Distributors: A. Ramsay & Son Co., Montreal 














GARDEN NOVELTIES 


CHILDS’ GIANT KOCHIA, our HOW TO COOK VEGETABLES, 
1918 novelty, has taken its place a booklet giving 666 receipta 
—e as the greatest for cooking, canning and pre 

favorite. It rivals the serving vegetables of all kinds, 
best Ferns or Palms in deco- Will make one’s garden crops 
rative effects and is equally doubly valuable. 10c. 
valuable for garden or pots, a 

SPECIAL OFFER 


pyramidof densefeathery green 
For 2Vc we will send every- 


nausee, all weer * fall, a 
dark claret red till Christmas. 

Easiest of all plants to grow thing, Kochia, Lettuce, To- 

0c. mato, Woolfiower. vegetable 

book and catalogue. Order 





anywhere. Pkt. 2 


MATCHLESS LETTUCE. now. Supply limited. 
Novel, distinct and absolutely 
the tenderest and sweetest lettuce grown. Pkt. l6c. wah SAFRLDOUE Gree, All Sower and vermalte seeds, 
TWO-POUND TOMATO. est, vias ” ulbs, plants, and berries, We grow the finest Gladioli, 
anllensee ectid te ia agen Pahites, annas, Irises, Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs, 
: 8, Ferns, Roses, Sweet Peas, Asters, Pansies, 
CHINESE WOOLFLOWERS. The showiest new garden Beets, Beans, Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Seed Corn, 
annual for bedding. Nothing like it. Pkt. 20c, Potatoes, etc, Prize strains and sterling novelties, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, INC., Floral Park, N. Y. 














were covered with innumerable derricks 
which in the distance looked like a weird 
forest without leaf or shade, and near at 
hand suggested to her grotesque creatures 
animated by unnatural life, their long 
necks moving up and down, up and down, 
wich a chugging sound. There were 
huddles of little houses, patchworks of 
boards and canvas, and now and then she 
saw faded women in calico dresses, or a 
child sitting half naked and gasping in 
the hot shadows. She felt that she was 
in a foreign land, and the far level desert 
stretching into a haze of blue on the east- 
ern skyline seemed like a sea between her 
and all that she had known. 

The salesmen were morose when they 
returned to the machine, and Bert's 
enthusiasm was forced. ‘“There’s millions 
of dollars a year pouring out of these 
wells,” he declared. “We're going to get 
ours, boys, believe me!” But they did not 
respond, and Helen felt an increasing 
tension while they drove back to town 
through a blue twilight. She thought 
with relief of the gold pieces in her purse. 

After supper Bert sent her to their room 
and she lay in her nightgown on sheets 
which were hot to the touch, and panted 
while she read of Ripley Farmland Acres. 
The literature was reassuring; it seemed 
to her that anyone would buy land so 
good on such astonishingly low terms. 
But her uneasiness increased like an in- 
tolerable tightening of the nerves, and 
her enforced inaction in this crisis which 
she did not understand tortured her. It 
occurred to her that she was still able to 
telegraph, and until she dismissed the 
thought as unfair to Bert she was tantal- 
ized by a wild idea of once more having 
some control of her fate. 

It was nearly midnight when he came 
in, and she saw that any questions would 
drive him into a fury of irritated nerves. 
In the morning, she thought, he would be 
in a more approachable mood. But when 
she awakened in the dawn he was gone. 

She did not see him until nearly noon. 
After sitting for some time in the lobby 
and exploring as much of the sleepy town 
as she could without losing sight of the 
hotel entrance to which he might come, 
she had returned to the row of chairs 
‘beside it and was sitting there when he 
appeared in the green automobile. 


HE ran to the curb. He was flushed, 
his eyes were very bright, and while he 
introduced her to a man and woman in 
the tonneau she heard in his voice the 
note she had learned to meet with instant 
alertness. He told her smoothly that 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrews were interested in 
Ripley Farmland Acres; he was driving 
them over to look at the proposition. She 
leaned across a pile of luggage to shake 
hands with them and talked engagingl 
to the woman, but she did not miss Bert's 
slightest movement or change of ex- 
pression. ‘ 
When he asked her to get his driving 
gloves she knew that he would follow her, 
and on the stairs she gripped the banister 
with a hand whose quivering she could not 
stop. She was not afraid of Bert in this 
mood, but she knew that it threatened an 
explosion of nervous temper as sufhcient 
atmospheric tension threatens lightning. 
He was at the door of their room before 
she had closed it. “Where’s that money” 
“Right here.” She hesitated, opening 
her purse. “Bert—it’s all we have, isn’tit? 
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50 Caso PRIZES 


You May Easily Win—Costs Nothing to Try 


What points of similar- 
ity can you think of 
between these two 
World Champions? 


The Best 50 Answers 
Will Win the 50 Cash ann 
THINGS NEW 


Prizes. eS 
PIANOS c 


A) 
NENG 


— ——- 


Here are the Prizes: 








CASH PRIZES 


4th Prize _... $50.00 
5th Prize.......................... 25.00 
6th to 20th Prize (each)... 10.00 


21st to 35th Prizes (each)... $5.00 
36th to 45th Prizes (each)... 2.50 
46th to 50th Prizes (each)... 1.00 


$500.00 
..... 300.00 
dale 100.00 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize .............. : 
3rd Prize... 


and which tells, in detail, just how these great world records were made and this great success attained. No 
one, anxious for success in life, should fail to read it. It also gives you many pointers of help in this contest, 
because it tells of the connection between Segis Fayne Johanna, the $150,000 official Champion Cow of the World, 


“The Liquid Veneer Cow” and 


VAD NOR, 


Read and study this ad and the story carefully, and then send us a list of NOT MORE THAN EIGHT points of similarity that you 
can think of between these two World Champions. For instance, ‘Both are World Champions” ‘Both are owned by the same people,’”’ 
“Both are doing great Patriotic Work.” 


As soon as possible after the close of the contest on June 1, 1919, the judges will award the prizes listed above. Full details are con- 
tained in Rules which accompany every booklet. 


FREE, to every contestant, a large and beautiful colored reproduction of a wonderful painting of Segis Fayne Johanna, suitable for 
framing. It is a work of art and will be sent whether you win a cash prize or not. 


And don’t forget these facts about Liquid Veneer. It is entirely different from any furniture polish known; ‘t is more than a mere 
polish; it transforms the furniture and woodwork of the mustiest, dullest room in the world, into one of polished cleanliness, sanitation 
and beauty; it leaves a perfectly dry surface, free from oil and grease, making 
old furniture and woodwork look just like new; it feeds or nourishes the 
varnish of pianos, furniture and woodwork and makes the finish last very 
much longer, improving its appearance all the time instead of forming incrus- 
tations; it mie. repairs the baw done by oil, waxor other similar polishes. 


‘WY ENTER this contest, you ought to read our intensely interesting booklet, which we will send you, FREE 





BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 
334 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
I desire to enter the Liquid Veneer Cow Contest and 
request you to send me, FREE, a copy of the story offered 
in your advertisement, and a copy of the rules. 


All this is accomplished by simply dusting every day with a piece of cheese 
cloth moistened with Liquid Veneer, A_50c bottle often saves $50.00 that 
might otherwise be spent in refinishing. Wonderful for your piano, victrola 
furniture, woodwork, floors, fixtures, tile, white enamel, linoleum, brass anc 


nickel, 


Clip the Coupon Now Before You Forget. You may easily win a cash prize 
and it costs nothing to try. Send in your entry NOW. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 334 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Let's make America a better place in which to live. 











Name 


Street. 


Town 








Build now the homes, churches, schools and roada which the war stopped.” 


W. B. Wilson, Secretary U.S. Department of Labor 
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"Trade Mark 









New atockings! 





Durable-DURHAM Hosiery. 


Longer-wearing stockings 
for every member of the family 


Everyone in the family, from 
Grandmother down to the littlest child, is glad to get 
It is no comfortable, 40 
good-looking, and it always wears so well, 
children have learned to know the Durable-DURHAM 
Trade Mark ticket that is found on each pair, 
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One of the many 
fine values in 
Durables DURHAM 
Hosiery 


Even the 





Mother, who buys the hosiery, knows that money 


is saved by purchasing 


DURABLE 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardeat 


are wide and elastics legs are full len 


marked; soles and toes are smooth, seam 
ham dyes prevent fading after wearing and washing. Prices are 


206 to 506 per pair. 






you ere eupplied, 


Catalog showing all styles mailed free on Fequeat, 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
88 Leonard Street, New York 


a pair is strongly reinforced at points of hardest wear. bi 
© th; sizes are accurate 
ess and even, The Dur. 


You should be able to buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery at 
f vou do not find it, write at once to 
i St., Néw York, and we will see that 





vader supervision o! 
courses on employment management, 
ie 8 hours and 15 minutes, 





Durable- DURHAM Hosiery is not a product of child labor weight, Soft combec 
No person under 14 years is employed. 
dpe trained in U. 3, Government 

Average working day 


Industrial conditions 


y 


our Sales 





BANNER 


All year wearing 
stocking, Med ur 


we Liele hnih, 
ide elaatic tope 
Strongly reinforees 
heela andteen. Black 
and white, 


Price 300 pair 








FACE POWDER 


IN GREEN BOXES ONLY 





Makes the Complexion Beautiful 
OFT AND VELVETY. Money 
a back Uf not entirely pleased. 


Nadine ts pure and harmless, Adherea until 
wathed aff. Preventa sunburn and return of 
discolorations, A million delighted unera prove 
tts value, Popular tater Fleah, Pink, Hranette, 


White. 506. by toilet counters or mail, Dept 5.5 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn. , U.S. A. 














ee Meade, Steed Podute 
No hammer heeded when vou want te hang Plotiies, 
Ponnante, Draperies, Curtatna, Posters, of any wall 






4 Moore Dush-Dins 


decoration, Bhoply poeh Chom ta with your Angers 

Won't tijvre paper oF plate, 

Moore Push-leas Hangers 
"The Hanger with the Twat yj \ 












Just try a few to haogtng eome heavy { 

Netter and eater Chan waile or } 
evvewe for Clocke, Mirrors, Hall Macke, f 
Clothing, ete, welehing up 60 100 pownde 
Will nob mar Walle 


At Stationery, Hardware, 
Photo, Se and 10¢ Stores 10c | 












Rend 100 for Mivetrated Rooklet and 
amples 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 








; a AK Philadelphia, Pa. * 






















“What difference does that make? It 
isn’t all I'm going to have.” 

“Listen= just a minute-—Did that 
woman tell you she was going to buy 
land?” 

“Good Lord, do I have to stand here 
and talk? ‘They're waiting. Give ine 
that money.” 

“But Bert oshe's taking another bat 
with her, She's got ina bag, and she's 
got two suitcases, and she the way she 
looks I beheve she's just going some 
where, and petting you to take her in the 
machine. And 
it's all the money we 
think 

She knew that his outburst of anger 
was her own fault, He was nervous and 
overwrought; she should have soothed 
him, agreed with him in anything, in 
everything. But there had been no tine 
Shaken as she was by his words, she clung 
to her opinion, even tried to exprens it 
She felt that their last hold on 
purse, 


have don’t you 


again, 
security was the money ino het 
and she saw him losing it ina hopeless 
effort, Apaint hin experience and author 
ity she could offer only an impression, and 
the absurdity of talking about a hatesack 
ina woman's hand, The futihty of such 
weapons increased her desperation, His 
scorn ended in rage. “Are you poinp to 
give me that money?” 

lears she would hot shed blinded het 
Her fingers fumbled with the fastening of 
the purse. The coins slid out and seat. 
ce on the floor, He picked them up, 
and the slamming of the door told het he 
was gone, 

She no longer tried to hold her self 
control, When it came back to her it 
came slowly, as skies clear after a storm 
Her body was exhausted with sobs and 
her face was swollen and sodden, but she 
fele a great relief, ‘The glare of sunlight 
on the drawn shades and the stifling heat 
told her that it was late in the afternoon. 
She undressed wearily, bathed her face 
with cool water and lying down again was 
engulfed in the pleasant darkness of 
sleep. 


HE next day and the next passed with 

a slowness Which was like a deliberate 
refinement of cruelty, She fele that time 
itself Was malherouns, prolonging het AUhe 
pense. ‘The young salesmen shared it 
with her, ‘They had telegraphed friends 
and families and were awaiting money 
with which to get out of town, One by 
one they were released and departed 
joyfully, Five days passed, Six, Seven. 

She would have telegraphed to Clark 
and Hayward, but she had no money for 
the telegram. She would have found 
work, if there had been any that she 
could do, ‘| he Mahaper of the amall 
telegraph office was the only operator, In 
the little town there were a few stores, 
already supplied with clerks, a couple of 
boarding houses on Whiskey Row, and 
scores of pretty little houses in which 
obviously no servants were employed. 
The local paper carried half a dozen 
“help wanted” advertisements for stent 
ographers and cooks on the oil-leases, She 
did not know stenography, and she did 
not have the ability to cook for twenty of 
forty hungry men. 

A bill in her box at the end of the week 
told her that her room was costing three 
dollars a day and she dared not precip 
tate inquiry by asking for a cheaper one 


please let me finish af 
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trusted Cereals 


( FRUITED WHEAT 4» FRUITED OATS ) 


aré the most nourishing and healthful 
of all foods—and the most economical 


BECAUSE—Figs, Dates and Raisins are the 
sweetest, richest, most healthful and most nutritious 
of all fruits. BECAUSE—when these luscious fruits 
are combined with a cereal, cither wheat or oats, 
the result is a true food, 

AND the economy of these delicious cereal foods lies 
in the fact that you buy them in solid form and 
increase their bulk many times over by cooking. 





Wonderfully casy to You will want to 
digest. A breakfast f try both Fruited 
treat for the whole Wheat and Fruited 
family. Will win ‘| Oats Oats. Order a pack- 
your favor instantly, ” age of cach today! 














na, 
yay " ules 
A LUSCIOUS: 
W COMBINATION 
OF FIGS, DATES 
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She was appalled by the prices on the 
bill-of-fare, and ate sparingly, signing the 
checks, however, with a careless scrawl 
and a confident smile at the waitress. 

She was coming from the dining-room 
on the evening of the seventh day when 
the manager of the hotel, somewhat em- 
barrassed, asked her not to sign any more 


checks for meals. It was a new rule of 


the house, he said. She smiled at him, 
too, and agreed easily. “Why, certainly!” 
Altering her intention of going upstairs, 
she walked into the lobby and sat relaxed 
in a chair, glancing with an appearance of 
interest at a newspaper. 

So it happened that she saw the item 
in the middle of the column which at last 
gave her news of Bert. 

Bert KENNEDY SouGHT ON Bap- 
Cueck CHARGE. 
Charging Gilbert H. Kennedy, well 
known along the city’s joy zones, with 


turned around and looked at it--why 
would not my attentions be attracted?” 

A little later Cockran asked Billings, a 
slight, short man, to stand up, made Ox- 
man state that he himself weighed two 
hundred pounds and asked impressively: 
“You say that boy pushed you rudely off 
the sidewalk?” 

“No, no,” answered the witness. “He 
didn’t push me off the sidewalk. He 
pushed me out of the way so he could get 
past. : 

“Whi it did you say to him?” 

“I said: ‘You are 1 pretty smart boy 
that will push a big, fat man’. 

Taking another tack, Cockran insisted 
upon knowing why Oxman, suspecting 
the five to be thieves, had not notified the 
police. Without hesitation Oxman ex- 
plained that he had written down the 
number of the automobile because up in 
his country the ranchers habitually took 
note of strange automobiles since cattle 
thieves were using motor cars extensively 
_ their raids. At the request of Attorney 

Cockran he also produce ‘d the telegram on 
the back of which he had written “ a 
No. 5187. ‘Think stolen grip— F., 
Jan. 22.” and, still led by the Beall 
questions, added that he did not know the 

rip was stolen but suspected that it had 
- *n and that the thieves, if thieves they 
were, could easily be traced by the num- 
ber of the cases Pt just as they were 
tracing cattle thieves up in Oregon. 

Nor did Cockran achieve better results 
when cross-examining the witness con- 
cerning the manner in which he had 
identified the defendants in jail. Having 
accomplished nothing through his cross- 
examination except to strengthe n the 

case of the prosecution, the defense dis- 

missed Oxman. That was on January 
26th. The trial continued ten days more, 
but no effort was made further to test, 
impeach or contradict Oxman’s  testi- 
mony. 


Witnesses for the Defense 


When the defense began its testimony, 
the state had produced two witnesses who 
positively identified Mooney and Billings 
as the men who placed a suitcase at 
Steuart and Market streets on the spot 
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cashing a bogus check for a hundred dollars 
on the Metropolitan National Bank, Judge 

C. K. Washburne yesterday afternoon 
issued a warrant for the arrest of the 
young man on a felony charge. The police 
search for Kennedy and his young wife, a 
former candy-store girl, has so far proved 
fruitless. Interviewed at his residence in 
Los Angeles last night, former Judge G. H. 
Kennedy, father of the missing man, con- 
troller of the Central ‘Trust Company 
until his indiclment some years ago for 
mishandling of its funds, denied knowl- 
edge of his son’s whereabouts, saying that 
he had not been on good terms with his 
son for several years 


After some time she was able to rise 
and walk quite steadily across the lobby. 
Her hand on the banister kept her from 
stumbling very much while she went up- 
stairs. ‘There was darkness in her room 
and it covered her like a shield. She stood 
straight and still, one hand pressing 


against the wall. It was Saturday 
night, and in the happy custom of the 
oil-fields a block of the oiled street had 
been roped off for dancing. Already 
the musicians were tuning their instru- 
ments. Impatient drillers and tool- 
dressers with their best girls on their arms 
were cheering their efforts with bantering 
applause. ‘The ropes were giving way 
before the pressure of the holiday crowd, 
in a tumult of shouts and laughter. 
Suddenly, with a rollicking swing, the 
band began to play. ‘The tune rose gaily 
through the hot, still night, and beneath 
it ran a rustling undertone, the shuffling 
of many dancing feet. Below her window 
the pavement was a swirl of movement 
and color. Her body relaxed slowly, 
letting her down into a crumpled heap 
and she lay against the window-sill with 
her face hidden in the circle of he arms. 
(TO Bk CONTINUED) 


e Mooney Case 


(Continued from page 29) 


where the explosion occurred, and the 
yresence of this suitcase was corroborated 
xy numerous other witnesses. ‘The state 
had further produced four witnesses who 
swore that they had seen Billings and 
Mooney with the suitcase at 721 Market 
street, the dental building. The defense 
had already shown its hand in the Billings 
trial. All it could do was to reassert the 
defendants’ alibis and endeavor to con- 
vince the jury that the state’s witnesses 
could not have seen what they claimed to 
have witnessed. 

Thomas Mooney took the stand on his 
own behalf. He swore that he had left 
the [ilers building, in which the studio 
and living room of the Mooneys was 
located, only once in the morning of July 
22nd, to eat breakfast in a restaurant. 
With this exception he had remained in 
the studio all morning, talking with a 
number of visitors. Some time after the 
last visitor left, around 1 or 1:15, his 
wife's sister, Mrs. Belle Hammerberg, and 
Mrs. Martha Timberlake, a cousin from 
Los Angeles, arrived in the studio and the 
four, according to Mooney’s story, went 
upon the roof of the Eilers building when 
they heard the first band of the parade 
approaching, remaining on the roof con- 
stantly until the parade was over. He 
denied categorically having been at 
Steuart and Market or at 721 Market 
street that day and also denied having 
seen Billings or Weinberg. 

In support of this alibi the defense in- 
troduced at least a dozen witnesses who 
had seen Mooney in the Eilers building 
up to some time between 1 and 1:30. 
The defense also produced photographs 
which showed Mrs. Mooney on the roof 
of the building at 1:58 and her husband 
there at 2:01. Mario Chrisafulli and his 
wife and Mrs. Julia DeLorenzo corrob- 
orated Mooney’s testimony, in part at 
least. ‘They had all seen him and Mrs. 
Moone y arrive on the roof, but the only 
impartial witness who could fix the time 
at which the Mooneys reached the roof 
was John C. Lawlor. 

According to Lawlor, he and his wife 
went to the roof of the Eilers building at 


about 10 minutes to 2, finding the other 


three witnesses already there. Lawlor 
had an appointment in front of the build- 
ing at 2. Crossing the roof on the way to 


keep this appomtment he met Mrs. 
Mooney, alone and on the way to the edge 
of the roof. There she appears in the 
first photograph taken by one Wade 
emilee from the top of the adjoining 
building. ‘This photograph shows Mrs. 
Mooney occupying the place just vacated 
by Lawlor. a also shows the dial of a 
street clock which, enlarged more than a 
hundred times by a defense expert, 
proved the time to have been 1:58. A 
photograph taken by the same_person 
three minutes later also shows Thomas 
Mooney. 


The Vital Question of Time 


Numerous disinterested witnesses thus 
definitely establish the fact that Thomas 
and Rena Mooney were in the Eilers 
building, either in Mrs. Mooney’s studio 
or on the roof, practically the entire morn- 
ing until some time between 1:15 and 1:30 
and from 1:58 until almost 4. As for that 
fateful half hour preceding 1:58, the de- 
fense produced only two witnesses, the 
sister and the cousin of one of the defend- 
ants. Both swore that after lunch they 
had gone to the studio, found Mr. and 
Mrs. Mooney there, visited with them 
and had gone with them to the roof when 
the music of the approaching parade 
made itself heard. Neither of these wit- 
nesses could fix the exact time of her ar- 
rival, the length of the visit in the studio 
or the time the quartet left to go on the 
roof. 

Between these two witnesses and the 
testimony of the principal witnesses for 
the prosecution there is an almost irrecon- 
cilable conflict. The district attorney did 
not cross-examine Mrs. Hammerberg and 
Mrs. Timberlake at length. He con- 
tented himself with bringing out three 
facts, their relationship to the Mooneys, 
their inability to fix the exact time of their 
arrival in the studio and the transfer of a 
quantity of letters and papers from the 
Mooney studio to Mrs. slap Sto 
home just before the date on which 
Mooney intended to cause a street-car 
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The Real-Fruit Dainty 


For Desserts and Salads 


Real Fruits—8 Kinds 


At Trifling Cost—In Jiffy-Jell Desserts 


Jiffy-Jell isthe new-type 
gelatine dessert which 
millions are adopting. 

The flavors come in 
liquid form, in vials —a 
bottle in each package. 

The fruit flavors are es- 
sences, made by condens- 
ing fruit juices. They are 
rich and real and abun- 
dant. We use half a 


Pineapple in the vial of 
flavor for one Jiffy- = 
Essences dessert. We use 65 Lo 
in Vials ganberries in another. 
Jiffy-Jell desserts are real fresh- 
fruit creations. They bring you 


the delights and the healthfulness 
of fruit—bring them in abundance 


You simply add'boiling water, then 
the flavor from the vial and let cool. 

One package serves six people in 
mold form, or 12 if you whip the 
jell—all for 12% cents. So these 
real-fruit dainties, with a wealth of 
fruit goodness, cost less than pies 
or puddings. 


No Extra Price 


Note that these fruit-juice flavors 
sealed in glass cost you no extra 
rice. Gelatine desserts without the 
ottled fruit flavors cost the same 
as Jiffy-Jell 

The difference will amaze you. 
It will change your whole concep- 
tion of these rich, healthful dain- 
ties. Try them now. You owe that 
to your home folks who love fruit 
and who need it. 


1244 Cente Per Dinner 


Zestful Salads, Too 


Lime-fruit flavor makes a tart, 


green salad jell. Serve with your 
salads or mix the salads in before 
cooling. Use cooked or uncooked 
vegetables. Or mix in meat scraps 
and make an appetizing meat loaf 
from left-overs. Mint flavor is the 


essence of fresh mint. 


It makes a garnish jell for meats, 


at a fraction of what fruit costs. 
And these  fruit-juice 


richinfresh-mint flavor. 





essences, sealed in 
glass, keep their fruit- 
time freshness. 


Quick— 
Economical 


Jiffy-Jell is rare-grade 
gelatine, sweetened, in 
proper color and acid- 


ulated. 


Style 6 Style 5 








10 Flavors 


in Glass Vials 
Bottle in Each Package 
Mint 


Mold Offers 


Buy from your grocer two packages 
of Jiffy-Jell. Then send this coupon 
to us, 

Enclose 10c—cost of malling only— 
and we will mail you three Individual 
dessert molds as we picture. They 
are pure aluminum, 

Or enclose 20c and we will send alx 
molds—enough to serve a full package 
of Jiffy-Jell. The value is 60c per set, 

Or enclose 10c—cost of malling only 

—and we will send your choice of 
these larger aluminum molds, valued 
at 60c each: 
Pint Dessert Mold, heart shaped, 
Or Pint Dessert Mold, fluted, (C) 
Or 6-Portion Vegetable Salad Mold, 

(D) 


For Mint Jell 
Lime 


For Salad Jell 
Raspberry 
Cherry 
Loganberry 
Strawberry 
Pineapple 
Orange 
Lemon 
For Desserts 
Also Coffee 
Flavor 


Two Packages 
for 25 Cents 





Write plainly ee 
and give full. address 


(B.) Your Name .... 


Address 


Be sure you «et Jiffy-Jell, 


Or 6-Portion Fruit Salad Mold. (B) 





SBWBWVeeeeswsVeeVeseesaeeeeeseus 














We Give Molds Avrguumow* 


has true frult flavors in vials, 
WAUKESHA PURE FOOD COMPANY, Waukesha, Wis. 


Janeen) SS SSS SEES SESE EERE EERE EESESEREEEESEEREE EEE EEEE ES 


Try Loganberry and 
Pineapple for desserts. 
They are two favorites. 
Also try Lime and 
Mint. To induce a two- 
package trial we offer 
dessert molds worth 
more than the Jiffy-Jell 
costs you. Accept this 
offer now. We prom- 
ise you a delightful 
surprise, 





pPRenamannnncnnnceceneenaneannnnnnnennnnnnanen: 


Mail Us This Coupon 


When you buy Jiffy-Jell from your Grocer 
I have today received two packages of 
Jiffy-Jell from 


“(Name of Grocer). 
Now I enclose cents, for which mall 
me the following molds as per your offer: 


(State. Molds Wanted) 





with package like picture, Nothing else 
Mall coupon to 
8.M. 423 
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A Logical Question Answered 


A logical question of war-ridden 
housewives is “What shall I buy 
to replace the faded and worn out 
carpets and rugs which tho an eye- 
sore I have endured in order to 
economize and save?” 


For every floor that needs new rugs 
buy CREX. Use them the whole 
year round, You'll save money and 
be well satisfied. Durability and 
sanitary qualities are features well 
known. Put them to the test, 


CREX CREX CREX 





De Luxe Weave 


An exclusive patented fab- 
ric. Unusually smooth 

beautiful soft tonal effects. 
A rare achievement in grass 
rugs. Primarily forindooruse, 


Patterns Colorings Sizes 
Wide variety of patterna to choose from in 
harmonizing colors to sult all tastes, Sizea rugs have the name woven in edge of 


range from small mats to large rugs. side binding. Don't take any substitute. 


Free Color-Catalog 


Write today for beautl- 
ful color-reproductions 


of all CREX patterns, ITS YOUR PROTECTION AND OUR GUARANTEE 


Suggested room treat- 


Herringbone Weave 


Also patented and exclus- 
ive. More durable than 
any other woven grass 
rug. Ideal for porches 

made to stand severe wear, 


WHEN BUYING GRASS RUGS 
DE SURE THE NAME, 


IS WOVEN IN THE SIDE BINDING 


Regular Weave 


For twenty years the unquea- 
tioned leader in popularity. 
The “peoplea” common- 
sense, inexpensive floor cov- 
ering. Unrivalled for value. 


Imitations and Substitution 
Beware of imitations. Genuine CREX 


Your Dealer 
If your dealer hasn't in 
stock the pattern, size 
and color’ you want 


ments and rug sizes CREX CARPET COMPANY wiite to us giving full 


also shown, 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York 


particulars, 
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stuke. In his argument the district at 
tommey asked the jury to disregard the 
testimony of Mrs. Mooney's sister and 
averred that her cousin, Mes. Timberlake, 
miht have met the Mooneys just as they 
had returned from Steuart and Market to 
the studio, 

Was there time enough for the Mooneys 
to have left the Eilers building between 
ris and 1:30, to have accompanied 
Billings or met him at 720 Market street, 
two thousand feet distant, to have driven 
from this plaice to Steuart and Market, 
almost a mile farther, to have left the 
leadly suttease there and to have driven 
back a mile and a quarter to the studio in 
half an hour? he district attorney 
chums that it has been done not only by 
the defendants but by investigators who 
found that they traversed the route, 
allowed time for the transactions de- 
sertbed by the Witnesses and stall had 
many minutes to spare, 

The defense, on the other hand, claims 
that the transactions described by Oxman 
could not have taken place because all 
motor and streetecar trathe on Market 
street Was halted by the police when the 
yarade began to move at 1:30, whereas 
arate jitney bus did not arrive at 
the death corner until about t:yo, accord. 
ing to Oxman, The defense proved by 
the testimony of police officiate that of 
dets to keep all traffic out of Market 
Atrect had been issued, ‘The defense also 
put on the stand a number of witnesses 
who had been at the scene of the explo- 
sion and had seen ho such machine us 
Oxman deseribed. In addition the de- 
fense produced three photographs taken 
on Market street about the time when 
the Weinberg vehicle was supposed to have 
passed down the thoroughfare, but on 
these photographs no such machine could 
be seen, 

In cross-examining the trafhe officers 
the prosecution, on the other hand, de- 
veloped the fact that the cross streets had 
not been roped off and that it had been 


Readers, 


Oakland, Cal. 

Walter V. Woehlke’s first article on the 
Mooney case is made up of obvious lies 
and half truths, like his “impartial” labor 
articles A careful avoidance of facts 
beneficial to Mooney and his friends 1s 
apparent and an equally careful selection 
of the lies Fickert has invented. ‘The 
article is well worth reading as an example 
of truth suppression.-~ 7'r1-City Lalor 


Reviero, 
Alameda, Cal. 


lam sending you a clipping from the 
Tri-Cuy Labor Reviere, saad in Oak- 
land, From this you wall see that in cer- 
tan circles your man Woechlke is) con 
sidered a raseal, Ilis Pine ality seems to 
be shown in the fact that he calls Fremont 
Older a “pacihise” and neglects to state 
that he himself was of that complexion 
before we got into the war. But I think 
Wochlke’s real crime, from the Oakland 
View-point, was in speaking of the Revie 
48 “an obscure publication.” Did he 
think that would please them? And does 
he think he will please many fair-minded 
atvens by his thinly diseuised admuira- 
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impossible to keep Market street entirely 
clear of private trathe, as machines in 
sisted on breaking through. ‘The prose 
cution also endeavored to place on the 
stand four men who stated that they had 
seen a Ford Lo down Steuart street from 
Market after the parade was under way, 
but the defense objected on the technical 
ground that this evidence should have 
been offered by the state in presenting its 
case-inechiel and that it was not adinis 
sible in rebuttal, Judge Grithn sustained 
the objection and the witnesses were not 
allowed to testify. 

Of course the defense did not fail to 
mike full use of the inconsistencies and 
contradictions ino the testimony of the 
state's witnesses, lts attormeys vomted 
out to the jury that MeDonald never 
mentioned the machine described by 
Oxman, that MeDonald had the two 
principal defendants leave the scene of the 
crime separately, on foot and in a north- 
erly direction, whereas Oxman saw. all 
four of them go south ina jitney bus. 
They referred many times to the differ- 
ence in the time estimates made by the 
various witnesses on different occasions, 
dwelling particularly on) MeDonald’s 
estimate ino the Billings trial when he 
stated that he had arrived at the death 
corner about eight or ten minutes to two, 
though he qualified this estimate by the 
assertion that he had no means of know- 
ing the exact time. 


The Jury Returns Its Verdict 


‘To offset this attack, the prosecution 
emphasized the testimony of several wit 
nesses Who had seen the suitcase prior to 
the time estimated by MeDonald, but it 
had little effective testimony to offer in 
refutation of the claim that the crowd in 
Steuart street had prevented MeDonald 
from seeing what he claimed to have pet 
ceived on the other side of the thorough- 
fare, 

The testimony of Mrs. Edeau and her 
daughter Sadie was attacked heavily by 


the defense, but as the principal charge 
was not made until long after the trial’s 
end, consideration of this phase is. re 
served for a later article 

W hen the evidence ol both sides Wil 
turned over to the yury for consideration, 
a verdict of puilty was practically inevi 
table, || hrough two witnesses the prose 
cution had directly and positively con 
nected the defendant with the placing of 
the suitcase contaming the bomb, and 
these witnesses were supported by SCOTES 
of other men and who more ot 
less corroborated their te StimMOny Avast 
this array the defense had only the post 
tive declarations of two witnesses, both 
of them relatives of the defendants, ‘The 
rest of the defense case was purely hepa 
tive, consisting principally of testimony 
tending to show that the events described 
by the witnesses of the prosecution could 
not have happened 

Charges of “framesup” had been 
uttered by the partisans of Mooney from 
the moment he was arrested They had 
persisted throughout the Billings tral and 
continued in increasing volume and vehe 
mence from the convietion of Billings 
until the Mooney trial ended, but little 
attention had been paid to them, ‘They 
emanated exclusively from radical cu 
cles and were considered by the public to 
be part of the usual propaganda familias 
in cases involving radteals, ‘These charges 
made no impression and availed Mooney 
nothing until Fremont Older, then editor 
of the San Franeiseo Bulletin and the real 
brains of the radical movement on the 
Pacthe Coast, openly took up the Mooney 
cause, assumed direction of the defense 
propaganda and proceeded to attack the 
prosecution with all the weapons at his 
command 


women 


The remaining articles of this series will 
analyze the attacks made upon the witnesses 
of the prosecution, the publicity campaign 
behind these attacks world-wide 
effect of the Mooney propaganda ramifica- 
The Editors, 


and the 


Gentle and Otherwise 


tion for Older? If he is not trying to 
‘ge either side, after all, | think he may 
x¢ said to have succeeded fairly well in 


KK. A. 

Omaha, Nebraska, 
Once upon a time, while waiting in the 
reception room of a dentist's office to have 


his very first article, 


some teeth pulled, | picked up a copy of 


Sunset and became so engrossed in the 
contents that all my fright and nervous- 
ness disappeared. Since then | have been 
an ardent and faithful reader of yout 
magazine, 

Berrna Lyon Mackinnry. 


Newport, Vermont. 

Just a word from an away-up-North 
Vermonter in appreciation of your worthy 
Magazine. We subseribe for it to place 
on the table of our dental office waiting 
room, But each member of the ofhce 
makes a rush for the mail the morning 
we know it is due. The first one there ts 
the lucky one, Tt is very refreshing to us 
here in the Green Mountains in summer, 
and the snowbound ones in winter, to 
have a magazine such as yours come to 


us across the continent, bringing good 
will and cheet each month of the year, 
Ina) May ‘Tenney. 


Roxton, Texas 
I find your excellent magazine indis 
pensable to my happiness and then | love 
so dearly the country for which it stands 
I admire, too, the principles which it ad 
vocutes and I adore its broad- mindedness. 
Be sure to see that I do not miss a copy 


Mrs. C. W. INnGcram., 


Los Angeles, Cal 

It seems a shame to me that your maga 
vine Which has stood for the best in West 
ern literature for so many years should 
be = printing like “Diverging 
Ra "Te is painful to read of the con 
ditions which tempt a young girl to go to 
the beach resorts of your erty. The pte 
ture of that life is not healthy and that 
character of “Momma” makes me shud 
der, I do not care much for serials ina 
monthly magazine, anyway, unless you 
give longer instalments each time on 
account of the long wait between num 


Miss | D revo 


stories 


bers, 








4, 
} % UBBER” and “oil.” Those two 
words spell the romance and 
magic of modern transporta 
tion. ‘The faneiful flights of 
i the magic carpet pale to insignificance 
when compared with the miracles these 
Hh | have wrought. 
Already we have running over our 


roads and highways some 5,000,000 motor 
cars and trucks supplementing our rail- 
i roads and waterways, supplanting the 
horse which formerly did the work in a 
slow and extravagant manner. 
vision see a myriad fleet of rubber-shod, 
9 gasoline-propelled carriers moving our 
products from field to city and from fac- 
tory to farm, delivering their burdens at 
‘ our very doors with the least possible de- 
' lay and at the minimum cost. 
This prophetic vision is more cer- 
, tain of “aa now than was the 
' dream, a few years ago, of a horseless 
carriage. Already the automobile 
has outstripped our railways in the 
" handling of passenger trafhe, for 
while the railways and trolley lines 
are estimated to accomplish 35,000,- 
000,000 passenger miles annually, 
motor cars roll up the immense total 
of 60,000,000,000 passenger miles. In 
the public mind the motor car was 
once classed as a non-essential, a 
pleasure car, but the events of the 
i past year have caused a_ radical 
change of opinion. ‘The government 
f was slow to recognize the economic 
| value of a motor transport fleet until 
we were on the verge of war. His- 
tory will doubtless state that the 
battle of Verdun was won by taxicabs. 
Pershing’s expedition into Mexico 
x was possible only with motor trucks 
and —e that dates the awakening 
of the war department. Now we 


, ; 
have thousands of American motors 
i in Europe with our own army and 
a with those of the Allies. In war time 
the government decided that all hauls 
{ of forty miles or less were best ac- 
| 
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Men of 


By L. G. Thompson 


complished by motor trucks, if good roads 
prevailed, but when they wanted a train 
of trucks delivered from a Detroit fac- 
tory to an Atlantic port there were no 
railway facilities paste 1 and they were 
ordered sent under their own power, 
Loaded with supplies and munitions the 
train set forth on its way under adverse 
road and weather conditions and not only 
effected a great saving of time but ar- 
rived on time with only one unit missing. 
By the irony of fate that unit was 
wrecked by a freight train and tempo- 
rarily delayed. 































INTERNATIONAL FILM BERVICE 


It is quite the thing nowadays to ship new trucks under their own power, with other new 


trucks on their backs. 
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Wherever roads run these modern carriers go 


‘ The New Transportation 


1 How the Motor Truck, as a Freight Carrier, Meets a Need that 
i the Horse and the Locomotive Do Not Fi) 


The lack of railway facilities to handle 
the immense overload of shipping cre- 
ated by war condition pressec home the 
vital fact that we were absolutely de- 

pendent on motor trucks for relief, and 
government recognition of the ability 
of truck fleets to run under their own 
power and carry much needed supplies 
to the seaboard awakened the business 
men of the nation to their need of better 
provision for transportation subject to 
their individual control. 

Of the total mileage of passenger cars 
54,000,000,000 passenger miles are esti- 
mated to have been run for business pur- 
poses, and to have accomplished the same 
distance with horses would have required 
2,700,000,000 animals, more than there 
are available in the world for such uses. 
There is no longer any need of argument 
as to the relative efhiciency of ho«ses and 
motor cars for average work, but a com- 
parison of the cost and the saving effected 
produces some startling figures. 


Crowding Dobbin Out of the Race 

Giving the horse the benefit of the es- 
timate it is found that it requires seven 
minutes longer for a horse to travel a 
mile than a motor truck. This would 
increase the time necessary to travel the 
total distance 6,300,000,000 hours an- 
nually, and if we place a value on the 
time of the men engaged in that travel 
we find that there is an annual saving of 
$1,260,000,000, enough money to Ga 
more than a million vehicles saved every 


year. 5 
Chere is another aspect just as vital. 
It requires at least two acres of cultivated 


land to feed a horse fora year, and the land 
‘thus released from producing horse feed will 
take care of more than 4,000,000 men. 

Reconstruction work in Europe means 
theemploymentof countless motor trucks. 
Already the sturdy American truck has 
proved itself the best in the world; it has 
stood the hardest tests for the last four 
years that a vehicle will ever be given, 
and today it is performing as prodigious 
tasks as ever. 

The thousands of motor trucks sent to 
France and other [European countries 
naturally meant a direct loss in our com- 
mercial needs. During the war the out- 
put of our motor-car factories was cur- 
tailed at least forty per cent, perhaps even 
more. ‘This curtailment was voluntary on 
the part of nearly every manufacturer, 
as they offered all or any part of the 
facilities of their plants to be devoted to 
government uses. A few did not so vol- 
unteer but it was pointed out that if they 
did not voluntarily aid the government 
some federal regulation of production 
would be necessary. Government ofh- 
cials placed fthemselves on record as 
against federal regulation of the industry 
so long as the factories supplied the 
needed munitions, trucks and other vital 
necessities for war work 
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The GMC three- 
quarter ton model 
was picked after 
rigid elimination 
tests and adopted by 
the United States 
Government as 
standard for all war 
uses involving a 
three-quarter ton 
chassis. 
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‘ Here is the Truck 
That Will Do All Your Work 


GMC Trucks are the kind you can place confidence in. 


They are strong and reliable. They are practical. 
GMC Trucks are simple and easy to take care of. 


They are made in six practical sizes, from °4 tons to 5 tons, 
and fitted for any work you may have to do. 


The GMC Factory is one of the units of the greatest business 
organization of its kind in the world; backed by plenty of 
money, materials and men. 


Let your next truck be a GMC 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 


TRUCKS 
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WHAT solder accomplishes by external treatment, 

SE-MENT-OL Liquid does from the inside of leaking 
radiators—forms a firm, permanent seal in and over the 
leak, a repair that is proof against vibration and road rack. 


Poured into the radiator, SE-MENT-OL Liquid circulates 
harmlessly with the water until the air strikes it at a leak. y 
Then the air sets up the congealing action that seals the 


“ SE-MENT-OL 


(LIQUID) 
THE RADIATOR CEMENT 


“works while you ride.’”” Does not lay up the car at all. 


Many motorists keep some SE-MENT-OL Liquid in the 
radiator all the time—so any future leaks will be repaired 
automatically. Will not clog the cooling system, but on 
the contrary, cleans it and keeps it clean. SE-MENT-OL 
is also made in Powder form. 


Get « can from your dealer today—75c, Powder or Liquid. 
If he is unable to supply you, send retail price to us with 
name of your dealer, 


Other Norwesco Products: SKALEX, The 
Over 2,000,000 Radiator Cleaner, 75c; Canada, 90c. TOP 
Cans Sold DRESSING, for leather and Pantasote, pints, 
75c; quarts, $1.25; Canada, $1.00 and $1.65, , 
MOHAIR DRESSING, for mohair tops and sepa bes. 
all top linings, pints, 75c; quarts, $1.25; Cana- (at meen oe 
da, $1.00 and $1.65. UTILITY BLACK, dries — 
- hard and glossy in one hour, half pints, 60c; - 
= ints, $1.00; Canada, 80c and $1.55. VALVE 
OMPOUND, for easy valve grinding, 4 oz. 
| double-end can, 40c, one pound shop can, $1.00; 
Canada, 50c and $1.20. 

















a The Northwestern Chemical Company 
| <I> 4 1703 State Street, Marietta, Ohio, U.S. A. 
et bh 
im ‘ bo Oh OF 
pa OAS | i r 
45 ! 
Qi wy 
A RET p hil | 
. s J Vole 


A baotutely ( My Extra Uses 
Prue ae : VV ALIY Cae 
to use ciovtsie appliances. "The 


Whorever youheartheclick 
of a woll kept gun zoe will 
i] 


usually find Nyoil, the clean- v 
eat, smoothest, most rellable : Gives two outletatoany nocke } 
lubricant and polisher, It ‘ its wervice. At your dealer's 


will not gum or chill in i AO 3 FOR $9.50 
uny climate, is odorless and , $1.25 each 
roo from acid, Ask any ; Mado only by 
jy hardware or sporting goods - BENJAMIN 
dealer, Large bottle, cheap. | ELECTRIC 
mor to buy, 260, ‘Trial size, 160, \) MFG. CO. 
EAL..I Wm. F, Nye, New Bedford, Mass, os 


iow York 
— Ban Francisce 
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It was impossible to fill the war orders 
and maintain anywhere near the schedule 
of car production of the past, and even 
now, with the fighting over, the demand 
for motor trucks particularly far outstrips 
the normal supply, to say nothing of the 
visible supply for this year. 

The delay of making up carload 
shipments for local hauls has made 
the use of motor trucks essential as a time 
saver. Lhe congestion of the railways 
is usually at the terminals rather than on 
the main lines, and relief at the terminals 
can be accomplished by motor trucks only, 
A movement is under way in the East 
which is bound to travel West—to 
make store deliveries of all freight. Just 
as the postman brings the letter to your 
door or the messenger of the Wells Fargo 
I:xpress asks you to receipt for and pay 
the charges on a package, so will the rail- 
ways deliver on your sidewalk the freight 
consigned to you without the previous 
custom of notifying you by vat that a 
certain shipment awaits your convenience 
at the freight sheds. 

This method of store delivery will re- 
sult in a more rapid movement of all 
freight at terminal points. Cars can be 
brought to the unloading platform and 
released sooner for return shipments and 
by concentration of loads delivery charges 
will be cut to the minimum. ‘The prob- 
able resule will be a system of inter- 
changeable, removable bodies for the 
trucks so that there will be no delay of 
the driver or the trucks while loading at 
the platform. He will pick up a loaded 
body after removing the empty one or 
one that has been filled with goods for 
outbound shipment. 


Making Full Use of the Highways 


Already large sums have been appro- 
priated by Congress for the cotnbhidh 
ment of rural delivery routes for the par- 
cel post, on which motor trucks will be 
om Farm products, manufactured 
yoods or goods of any nature will be 
handled direct from the farm to the fac- 
tory or from the store to the doors of our 
homes. In the event that satisfactory 
contracts can not be made with individ- 
uals to handle the service, the post-ofhce 
department will operate government- 
owned trucks. The success of this plan 
will mean the rapid extension of the serv- 
ice all over the country where the roads 
are such as to make continuous, uninter- 
rupted service possible the year round. 
Better roads will naturally follow, as every 
community will doubtless wish to take 
advantage of such a service, and with fed- 
eral coéperation a system of good roads 
will reach every hamlet and camp in the 
United States. 

California has a system of highways 
second to none and equalled by few other 
sections, and still there is little advantage 
being taken of the potential possibilities 
of a motor-transport service in the state. 
Climatic conditions are most favorable, 
and along the main highways the popula- 
tion is dense enough to make such a plan 
profitable and feasible. With passenger 
and freight hauling by motor vehicles 
under the supervision of the State Rail- 
way Commission, ample protection 1s 
riven both the shippers ond the carriers. 
Trucks have long ago demonstrated their 
ability to perform the service of freight 
hauling and large passenger cars are 
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That Fecling | 
of ( 
Delightful Cleanliness 


The unquestioned purity, the trans 


parency, the distinctive Rose ¥ 
perfume, fragrant yet clusive, im- » 
part a delightful charm to ‘ 


KIRK’S 
JAP ROSE % 
SOAP 


Its instant lather, so smooth, creamy and 
“bubbly” leaves a satistying tecling of pet 
fect « leanliness and the bes? test of a toilet 
soap is how your skin “feels” after you 
have used it. 





—— > 


a, 


All the resources of the great Kirk Labora 
tories, the purest oils and the most expen 
sive perfumes have been called upon to 
make Jap Rose the premier toilet soap 
of America. } 


ae 


Asa “Shampoo” it is a constant delight. 


JAMES §. KIRK & COMPANY 
Chicago, U Ss A. 7 





TRIAL OFFER 
Send 20¢ for an at 
tractive Week bnd 
Package containing 
four Jap Rose Mint 
utures, consisting of 
one cach of Taleum 
Powder, Soap, Cold 
Cream and Toilet 
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Weta ph; be Sims, oa ‘ ke mee 
piece of 


cloth in water 
*% Wring it almost dry 


Pour on 


Os Ort Flam ml iba 


Cin over surfane tn 


he cleaned and polished 


Polish with 
a dry cloth 


f Sto $5 
+. SIZES 
F) At All Dealers 


Channell Chemical Company 
Chicago - Toronto - London Deo uk tele 








—— 
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Price $1.00. 
Champion Heavy Duty. 
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Holt- 
Caterpillar 
Tractor 


Win Out in Government’s 


Severe Shock Test 


T the factory of the Chalmers Motor 
Car Company, of Detroit, Michigan, 
the United States Government was 

conducting a most exacting ignition test 
on the Holt-Caterpillar Tractors, used 
in war-work for hauling cannons, cais- 
sons, etc, 


With motor at high speed under heavy 
load, the spark plugs at sizzling heat 
were Sole. with a bucket-full of cold 
water. 


This most severe test had not the 
slightest adverse effect, the operation of 
the motor continued perfectly, not a spark 
plug “missed” even temporarily. 

To withstand the brutal punishment of 
this test would not have been possible 
except for the superior quality of Cham- 
pion No. 3450 Insulator. 

very motor car owner has, in_ this 
test, irrefutable proof of the hardiness 
and efficiency of Champion Spark Plugs. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co., of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 

















The Plug of 


Super-Service 


HERZ PLUGS last and last and last! 
For over 20 years they have given 
super-service. Many motorists have 
used the same set of HERZ PLUGS 
for 6, 8 and 10 years. 


HERZ PLUGS 
Eat the Soot 
and Spit the Oil 


HERZ PLUGS cannot carbonize. The 
double combustion chamber creates a 
shooting flame that eats the soot and 
spits the oil. The HERZ PLUG 
economizes gasoline consumption and 
increases mileage. It renders constant 
valve-grinding unnecessary and prolongs 
the life of the engine and its cylinder 
parts. 

$1.50 postpaid. 
Write for Booklet, 


Same price since 1894 
The Best Dealers have them. 


HERZ 


247 West s5sth St. 
New York 
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running over many California roads as 
stage lines with regular schedules, first- 
class equipment and economical rates. 
The problem is to get the necessary 
vehicles to do the work. Production of 
trucks has never reached the quantity 
production of passenger cars and it is not 
feasible to change the production from 
passenger to truck vehicles overnight. 
The outcome of the present trend 
toward increasing motor transportation 
will be the operation of various individ- 








stale = 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
One of the motor transport depots in a devastated region in France. The motor truck proved its 
worth strikingly during the war; during the reconstruction period it will be invaluable 


L+« 
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ually owned fleets, so that there will bea 
minimum of empty back hauls. It will 
be necessary to extend the good roads all 
over our nation so that the postal service, 
by a comprehensive scheme of delivery, 
can assume a large part of the burden 
now handled less economically by indi- 
viduals, and all of this rearrangement will 
come about because the winged shoes of 
rubber and the gasoline-fed engine have 
brought into reality the romantic dream 
of the flying carpet. 


The Pit of Death 


(Continued from page 19) 


went forward, to one side of the path, 
silent, troubled, inquisitive. At times he 
paused to meditate. Then went on and 
yn. 


At false dawn of the last day Lah 
Kun, too, came to the meeting 
place of the rivers. And there he 
paused, for the tracks by the roadside in 
the muddy spot were fresh. A crushed 
wasp in one of the mules’ tracks was still 
buzzing, as Lah Kun saw when he bent 
low. And then 

An elephant’s track! The print of the 
outside toe of the right aloes showed 
that the toe was cracked. The tough 
mud had caught and held the impression 
perfectly. Could it be Yuang Leh, the 
truant? If so, and he was not insubordi- 
nate, the ransom might yet be paid and 
the man child saved. 

It was but false dawn, but real dawn 
was a-near. Save for the mist it would 
be dawn now, Lah Kun thought.  For- 
ward, then! He could not face the 
mother of their first born unless he had 
done all that a man could do. 

The tracks, those of the people and ele- 
phant, went aside from the traveled way 
now. Hastening onward and upward, 


Lah Kun came, just as the light was 


‘coming fast, to where he could see the 


terraced viang. The daylight had grown 
so that there were no Sty tae from the 
burned-out fires. The mist was thick and 
damp and chilly. Lah Kun shivered in 
his thin clouts. He clutched the haft of 
his Lawa knife. He knew he was near 
the place the Kingof Demons had ap- 
pointed for the receipt of the ransom 
money. He had much hope. 

Suddenly, at an elbow of the trail he 
ran into a man, who started to run, but 
who paused as Lah Kun sprang and 
slong a grim hand on his shoulder—his 
shaking shoulder. / 

“Speak,” he commanded, his knife 
springing to the man’s throat; “T am Lah 
Kun, father of a man child held by Phya 
Nyak. Am I near his hold, the Pit of 
Death?” 

“You may not be in time,” the man 
chattered. “I was the one appointe 
to carry the raiders word if the ransom 
money had artived at dawn. It had not. 
The Demon’s band is in the orang. 
Yes, that is the Pit of Death. ‘They sent 
me again to the Chinese tradet’s for 
powder for their guns. It is true, as 
tell you. Press not the knife to my 
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‘an emphatic adeitaae in any piece of mechanism. 


orld over recognize the Inland as the most efficient ” 

neiple of construction, and the highest quality of 

workmanship. It is made with the care and pre- 
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So 


throat, oh, most worthy see, here is the 
powder, in the dry joint of bamboo 

“Servant of thieves 

Lah Kun struck once—all that was 
needed. The powder he seized. And 
then he sped forward. 

Ahead of him, in the changeful light of 
the misty morn a great bulk loomed. He 
paused, glanced—-only once. 

It was Yuang Leh! 

“Thou monster, elephant pig!” he cried 
out, clasping the clephant’s great leg. 
“Art thou here, too, to the rescue?” 

The burden bearer, the unwonted 
thrust from the ankus forgot, glad to see 
his master, secretly yearning for the ac- 
customed labors, the usual tasks and 
wonted good-natured thuddings of hu- 
man fists against his leathery sides, let 
down his trunk, that it might be caressed. 

“Up, then, thrice-cursed son of a pig, 
magnificent sweet one,” Lah Kun. or- 
dered, throwing up his arm in ancient 
form. 

The great trunk came down, twirled 
about the man’s waist and set him on 
high. 

“Forward,” the master’s toes tickled 
behind Behemoth’s right ear. 

Silently the monster bore him onward. 


HE dawn hour has passed. Your 

father has not sent the ransom money 
after you, Karen pigling,” Phya Nyak 
called to little Lah Kun, shaking him. 
“Get up, so L can have your head cut off 
to sence back to your people, who care 
nothing for you, no, not even a tical’s 
worth,” 

The little boy got up unsteadily. He 
had learned days before what to expect. 
Kach day he had hoped that Yuang Leh, 
burden bearer, carrying his father, would 
appear with the ransom. That they 
could forget him was not in his childish 
mind. His father must come 

And now he had not. He, the first 
born, had been forgotten. Left to die! 
A dry sob came welling up inside him. 
It was past dawn hour. The mists were 
gone, 

“Noglay,” ordered the Demon, “take 

the little man child off down the terraces 
of the viang and cut off his head. Leave 
the body for the jackals. Bring the head 
to me and we will find a messenger to take 
it to Lah Kun’s village to teach him and 
his people not to trifle when the King of 
Demons demands money.” 
i Noglay, cruel, bloody, liked this busi- 
ness well. He seized the sobbing little 
one by the breech-clout and, carrying 
him as a dog might a rat, went up the 
ladder that led to the top of the terraced 
wall. The King of the Demons walked 
over to the nearest fire to get something 
to eat. It was all one to him. Foolish 
people must be kept properly terrorized 
or business would fall off. 

Noglay, with the now silently shivering 
child before him at the foot of the ter- 
race, raised his kris to slay. ‘The boy, 
kneeling before him on the grass, had not 
even a prayer that he could say to a 
higher power. He saw, out of an eye’s 
corner, the fatal blade go up, cowered 
under it, shuddered at the thought of his 
mother 

A scream came to his ears. Over his 
head, up-curled in a great trunk, the 
would-be assassin bawled. In fright he 
dropped the kris. Out and away he was 
cast! 
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Father! Yuang Leh!” the boy 
shricked. 

The first of the Demon’s band to ap- 
year at the ladder’s head to find out why 
Neeley had fallen into the midst of the 
people about the fires inside, crushed, 
dead, was cast back by the elephant into 
the now seething Pit of Death. At a 
word of command the ladder was jerked 
up by the mighty beast, now obeying 
every order like a piece of gigantic clock- 
work. ‘The old war elephant, having 
made a kill, lusted to slay. Olden mem- 
ories of past mighty deeds came to him. 
The ladder gone, the men in the pit were 
tra ped, 

The boy came scrambling up the ter- 
races, screaming: 

“Slay, mighty one!” 

“Down, manling!”” shricked Lah Kun 
to the first born, “keep back from the 
edge of the wall.” 

Below the Demon stormed; stormed his 
men, as well. On the wall’s top Yuang 
Leh blared his defiance in te trum- 
petings. 

“Ho, ye who are about to die, be 
silent!” 

So Lah Kun, terrible now, clutching 
his Lawa knife as he sat aloft on Yuang 
Leh’s head—the head that swayed not 
now, but was firm as a rock. ‘The mighty 
trunk was stretched out over them, like 
a serpentine spear of doom. 

Phya Nyak spoke—and the two futile 
muskets were pointed, 

“Here is powder for them that I took 
from your runner,” said Lah Kun, shak- 
ing the bamboo-joint at them and un- 
corking it to scatter the black grains 
down on the upturned faces below. 
“Rat it, pick it up, grain by grain—what 
is it to you? As so much rice—chaff! 

He laughed, victorious, 

Yuang Leh trumpeted again. His eves 
were red with rage. 

The empty guns were cast down. 
Curses arose. 

Three spearmen cast. their spears 
but wildly. Lah Kun laughed again, 
But one spear found a mark and that only 
scratched the frontlet of Yuang Leh 
enough to deepen his anger. 

“You stole my son. You wanted my 
clephant’s worth in ransom. Then have 
him, not his worth, but himself!’ Lah 
Kun shrilled. ‘We come to meet you, as 
you said, in the Pit of Death.” 

‘ “Down, mighty one,” came the order. 

The elephant, letting his forefeet down, 
crouched with his hind feet in that seem- 
ingly awkward but really marvelously 
adroit posture that elephants assume 
when letting themselves down steps or 
from fallen tree trunk to fallen tree trunk. 
It was a big drop—almost his own height. 
But, urged by his own bloodlust, by the 
call of duty, by the desire to kill the man 
who had attempted to spear him, Yuang 
Leh dropped and landed safely. 


ND now the Demon’s band saw their 
peril. ‘They were inside a rectangle 
of fifty feet on a side, a regular man-trap 
under the circumstances. They had their 
knives and krises to fight with. The ele- 
phant had his cunning and strength and 
the brains of Lah Kun to heighten the 
animal’s own wisdom. And there was no 
time to form a human pyramid and so 
scale the smooth wall. The ancient gate 
of the fort was clogged. 
‘The group of twenty bandits crouched 


in the corner, awaiting their doom. ‘They 
might have frightened off a wild elephant 
with firebrands, but not that wise old 
tame tusker. 

Lah Kun gave the word of command: 

“Slay!” 

The elephant charged. 

The crowd bpoke, ran, some along the 
wall to the right, some along that to the 
left. As one geurried by the monster 
caught him, tossed him to death. He 
stepped on another, caught a third with 
his tusks against the smooth masonry, 
A fourth he slew with his awful trunk. 
Then, four dead, he faced the sixteen, who 
were tearing at the choked-up entrance 
in a panic. 

“Slay!” 

Again his master called. Again Yuang 
Leh charged. Again the blood flowed. 

Subtle as a serpent, light of foot asa 
jackal, terrible as a battering ram, deter- 
mined, for once getting his fill of slaughter, 
the burden bearer kept at his terrible 
work. ‘Thrice he sought to catch Phya 
Nyak. Thrice he failed. 

But as the King of the Demons scurried 
past untouched the third time Lah Kun, 
watchful, cast down the great Lawa 
knife, which entered in’ between the 
shoulder blades of Phya Nyak and on the 
wall littke Lah Kun clapped his tiny 
ivory-yellow hands to see. 

“Much treasure they all have in their 
robes,” he called to his father. 

An hour later, Yuang Leh, still panting, 
breathing deeply, but happy to feel the 
wonted tickling of his ears and wondering 
why he had been permitted for once to 
slay and slay after so many years of 
peaceful work, tugged away the last of 
the rotting tree trunks, broken stone and 
clinging vines about the choked-up en- 
trance to the ancient fort and strode into 
the sunshine. Swinging little Lah Kun 
up beside his father, he set off on the 
homeward journey. 

In his 8 those spoiled from Phya 
Nyah—Lah Kun had the loot of the dead. 


GAIN at his rack behind the house 

Yuang Leh played with the wind- 
blown shreds of the new thek-leh thatch of 
the house and ground his tusks softly 
against the bamboo sides of it, ruboes 
them furtively to see if he could wear o' 
the crimson stain on the ivory that would 
stay, rub he never so hard and so long. 
Then he butted the house, but it was 
lightly, in play, to remind them inside 
that he was there. 

“Peace, son of ten thousand grand- 
fathers of pigs!” shouted Lah Kun from 
inside. ‘Thou shalt have two pahs 0 
boiled rice, sweetened with wild honey as 
soon as it can be cooked and cooled 
enough and made ready in thy great rice 
trough. Are not thy flower garlands 
beautiful enough for Indra’s bride? Peace, 
bloody one! I must have time fully to 
portion out the loot to the folk of the 
village. Peace, then; thy rice will be 
cooled soon,” 

“Yes, peace, slayer of scores,” shrieked 
little Lah Kun, doubling up a dirty little 
fist and sticking it through a crack in the 
bamboos for the elephant to fondle. 
“How many elephants have cooked mee 
and wild honey? Peace, vile, sweet, 
mountain of blood, lord of the Pit of 
Death!” 

The elephant reached down and 
touched the little fist lightly, tenderly 
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‘The Colts are Coming 
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Back from the front! One 


gigantic task completed, the great 
Colt factories turn to take up another. 


The long-deferred home demand, impossible to meet while 
-“Uncle Sam’s Right Arm’’ was required in Europe, is our next 
consideration. 

The Colts are coming. 


It is no longer necessary to ‘“‘make something else do.” 

Essential home protection is Colt protection. You want the 
guarantee of safety that name on the grip of an automatic pistol 
or revolver provides. You want more than a mere shooting iron. 


You desire the twin brother of the Colt automatic pistol our boys so bravely used at 
Chateau Thierry. Or a Colt revolver that you know is a direct descendant of that long 
line of straight-shooting ancestors, whose performance has made luminous pages of history 
of every struggle of arms since 1830. 

You want a Colt. And you want a Colt because its 


accuracy, its dependability, its safety, is what made 
possible its illustrious associations. 


Have just a little more patience. All the popular sizes of 
Colt automatic pistols and Colt revolvers will be supplied 
to dealers as rapidly as possible. Tell your dealer your 
requirements to guide him in his orders. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. “‘The Proven Best 


Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. By Government Test !’’ 
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DUNLOP VACS?” 















OW the war ts over, the Company has 
adequate supplies with more arriving 
by every ship. 





“Dunlop” have always stood for quality, but 
through the release from munition work of 
many skilled workers Duntop quality and 
Junlop consistency will reach an even higher 
standaré 


if you used Dunlop Vacs last year, you know 
the satisfaction they gave you-if you didn't 
you have a treat coming 

Buy them of your professional. 


"29" small size, medium weight 
30" medium size, medium weight 
"31" small size, heavy weight 
$1.00 each. $12.00 a dozen 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., Lro. 


Founoens of tHe Pueumaric Tine Inoustay 
BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 

: Toroato : 

Dunlop lire & 


New York: 

T. W. Niblett, 
Suite 2014-A, 
305 fifth Avenue 
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MORE COMPANY, 460 More Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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with his trunk’s tip. Yuang Leh was al- 
most satisfied in his mind. But not quite. 
He could not understand why, after he 
had played the truant day after day, he 
had not been punished, either on being re- 
claimed by his master, when he had ran 


amok in the Pit of Death, or when the leg 
chains had been put on him at home, and 
why, instead, every woman in the village 
gave him flower garlands and sweets to eat. 

The ways of the two-legged people, 
truly, were past finding out! 


Problems of the Peace Table 


(Continued from page 39) 


government must be ruined, but a loan can- 
not be raised without a guarantee that the 
Junkers and capitalists will be taxed al- 
most to beggary, while every effort must 
be made to reduce expenditure.” 

To drastic taxation and severe econo- 
mies the German state must come. No 
manipulation of debt, short of state con- 
fiscation, can alleviate this fact, though 
every possible opposition will be made to 
its actual accomplishment. And just in 
proportion as opposition promises to suc- 
ceed will be the senallel rise of move- 
ments for the baioas seizure of wealth. 
Imperialism and Bolshevism are but op- 
posite sides of the same shield, both alike, 
though not equally, subversive of the 
common. welfare. - Meanwhile to the 
pressure of debt the rich will yield be- 
cause there is no other way out. They 
will give up their armies and their expen- 
sive schemes of outside exploitation. 
They will abandon the costly enforce- 
ment of military service in time of peace, 
a device valued mainly for its resultant 
industrial subservience. The one great 
possible economy is to get rid of arma- 
ments. Stop this drain and the nations 
will begin to breathe. “It is hard to 
overestimate the enormous relief it will 
bring to the harassed governments of 
Europe.” 

In passing it should be noted that a 
large alleviation already results from the 
overthrow of twenty-two tax-free heredi- 
tary dynasties which with their courts 
and courtesans have been a tremendous 
burden on German industry. But in the 
transformation of the arrogant German 


empire we need not assume that German’ 


nature has altered or even that the ma- 
jority give to the change an intelligent 
welcome. Five years ago, “in shining 
armor,” Germany seemed to stand on the 
apex of imperial power prepared to dis- 
pute the dictatorship of the world. To- 
day her half-starved people find them- 
selves sinking in the quicksands of debt, 
with the growing realization that for their 
sad plight only they themselves are to 
blame. Such factors must necessarily 
transform the whole fabric of German 
society. 
Austria Faces Dissolution 

For the financial problems of nations 
other than Germany, there is room for 
but a few words. Austro-Hungary never 
was a nation—only a field of exploitation 
for the Hapsburgs and their hangers-on. 
Its rising republics may form a second 
Balkan federation when the wisdom of the 
Near East has effected a first one. The 
debt of Austria may force a dissolution 
into its integral parts, if thereby the parts 
can slip from under the burden. The es- 
timated wealth of Austro-Hungary in 
1912 was $26,000,000,000. Its bonded 


debt, then staggering, was nearly $4,000, 
000,000. ‘This has now risen to $22,000,- 
000,000, or more than ninety per cent of 
the total assets of the empire. In view 
of the swollen fortunes of the few, it will 
be seen that the people of Austro-Hun- 
gary have no financial stake whatever 
in the land they inhabit. As little of the 
national debt is held outside of the Cen- 
tral Powers, the future seems to involve 
repudiation by dissolution. 

Russia, with total assets of some $50,- 
000,000,000 (thirty-five billions in 1906) 
is in the same financial position as Austria, 
The bonds of union of her nationalities, 
though scant, are greater than those of 
Austria. Her indebtedness of — thirty 
billions, more or less, is mainly held out- 
side, largely in France. Repudiation in- 
volves international complications and 
tempts foreign coercion. ania future, 
financial as well as political, is in the 
hands of the gods. 

The wealth of Great Britain, estimated 
in 1906 as $58,000,000,000, may be opti- 
mistically set down as something less than 
twice that, with a bonded debt approaching 
$40,000,000,000. In spite of this burden, 
Britain’s access to world-markets makes 
her financial problems not insoluble. 


Why Foreign Bonds Are Shaky 

To France was assigned in 1906 $51, 
000,000,000, a figure now raised to nearly 
$90,000,000,000, with a present debt not 
much less than that of Germany. _ Italy, 
with a capital of $13,000,000,000 in 1906 
or now about $20,000,000,000, is also very 
close to the wall. But both France and 
Italy are guaranteed access to the sole 
great reservoir of loans—the wealth of the 
United States, now usually estimated at 
about $200,000,000,000, with nearly $30,- 
000,000,000 of bonded debt. However, 
the spare wealth of the United States, as 
already implied, is not nearly adequate 
to the immediate needs of Europe. 
Moreover, foreign loans at present are not 
attractive investments as compared with 
opportunities at home. Our financiers 
will hardly purchase foreign bonds on 
any large scale, except as they are under- 
written at Washington. And our Gov- 
ernment will demand absolute security. 
This can be obtained only through drastic 
taxation of incomes, the abandonment of 
rebates and subsidies, the abolition of 
compulsory military service and in gen- 
eral the break-up of the caste system. 
The world will have to be patient and 
hungry for a considerable time before its 
tangle of impossibilities can be cleared up. 
Meanwhile the question of reparation an 
indemnities, pressing as it is and backe 
by all cai leeeaiaie of justice, 18 en- 
tangled in interminable difficulties whic 
must be impartially considered and so far 
as possible removed. The one great aim 
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Be a Giant in Personality, 


Energy, Health and Mind 


Unless your mind and body are capable of withstanding abuse without distress you have no real mental, vital, 


living or health power. 


You have but “average power of life.’””, You have but negative health or life power. 


Real 


health power, real personal power, real power of life and real success come only through the vital power to live and 
the masterful power to succeed. The Conscious Evolution character of power of life, mighty power of positive will, 
higher health, higher vitality and dynamic energy will enable you to easily master and enjoy conditions that now 


distress you. 


A unique and wonderful discovery that has revolutionized human possibilities and furnishes the 


body, personality and mind with a degree of driving and smashing energy that surpasses imagination. 


There is a new and marvelous science of re- 
constructing and recreating the human organism 
and energizing the mind—a system of mental 
and physical evolution that has already revolu- 
tionized richly the lives of men and women all 
over the country. It has brought them a new 
kind of health, pleasure, strength, energy, con- 
fidence, might, power of personality and suc- 
cess. It has given them such marvelous energy 
of mind and body and they enjoy a life so full, 
so intense, so dominating, so thoroughly worth 
while that the old life to which they were accus- 
tomed seems totally inferior in every respect. 


Dynamic Men and Women 

This new system gives a new idea of how 
truly masterful, conquering, creative, healthy 
and happy a human being can be—how over- 
flowing with life, dash, energy and the fire of 
triumph. It is thoroughly natural and simple, 
but it accomplishes seemingly impossible re- 
sults without study, loss of time, use of drugs, 
medicines, or dieting, without weight-pulling 
or apparatus, without violent forms of exer- 
cise, without massaging, electricity, cold baths 
or forced deep breathing, in fact this system 
does its revolutionizing work without asking 
you to do anything you do not like nor give up 
anything you do like. And so wonderful are 
its results that you feel the surging of the higher 
energy after the first thirty seconds—Aalf a 
minute. 


Gain a Conquering Personality 


Many men and women have amazing mem- 
ories, high education, excellent health and even 
unusual strength of body. Many are good- 
looking, are good talkers, and possess every 
advantage that training and blind evolution 
can give them. Many have read practically 
every book ever written on how to be a success 
and attain a dominant will power and yet these 
men and women are failures in life because they 
do not possess a vital, triumphant, dynamic 
power of personality. 
rheir energies and 
knowledge are not 
creatively correlated 
and activated. They 
do not possess the 
conquering personal 
power such as Con- 
scious Evolution de- 
velops and which is 
so essential toa really 
fine, true and beau- 
tiful success. 

Conscious Evolu- 
tion can quickly show 
you that you are 
only half as alive as 
you must be to re- 
alize the higher joys 
and complete bene- 
fits of living in full, 
that you are facing 
Women the world with only 
at half the personality 

- that you are easily 
Men port of having, 

that you are only 
half as well as you 


Conscious 
Evolution 

is as Effect- 
ive for 





Daily Results 


Everywhere throughout the land men and women, In 

walk of life, through Conscious Evolution are secretly and 
privately advancing themseives In life, happiness, joy and 
power==through consciously employing the principles of 
evolution, Whether you are a Doctor, Lawyer, Banker, 
Business man, Financier, Mechanic, Soldier, Sailor, Laborer, 
Philosopher, or Scientiat, Conscious Evolution is for you. It 
is for those who wish to make their existence on earth a 
source of higher, supreme aativfaction, 


A Supreme Life Awaits You Now 


The fact is that regardless of 
whether you are rich or poor, Con- 
scious Evolution can prove to you 
readily, by demonstration, that you 
are leading an inferior life. You owe 
it to yourself to give Conscious Evo- 
lution the opportunity to show you 
the way in which you may com- 
pletely and easily come into posses- 
sion of a new dynamic life, and un- 
usual vigor, a dominant type of high 
energy and power of personality—a 
new realization of the meaning of 
life and success. 


Give Conscious Evolution a trial of thirty secondm—a Aa// 
minute and you will become personally conscious of the 
now life and higher energy and vitality of which you can have 
& superabundance, accordingly as you may really desire it, 
use of new onergy, 
I sock action, 


Conscious Evolution has made me cons 
of a better power of mind. L eeem tireless, 
instead of stagnation, as formerly 

Tam filled with a new geal 

Problema that formerly worried me are now #0 easy as to 
soom almost unreal, slace LT gained power of personality 
through Conscious Evolution, 

I would not take fifty thousand dollars for the power which 
In six weeks Conscious Evolution has given me 











Tam happy to eay that 1 received your Instructions, and 
that in spite of travelling @ good deal, my condition or power 
ia remarkable at ninety years of age 

1 am certain Lam gaining in every way, for I fool as full 
of ‘'tight,"’ and energy as a wild cat, 


should be, half as vigorous as you can be, half 
as ambitious as you may be, and only half as 
well developed as you ought to be. In fact 
Conscious Evolution can demonstrate to you 
in 30 seconds—half a@ minute—that you are 
living an inferior life. 


I owe my rise from the position of a country Insurance 
agent to virtual head of one of the largest Insurance com 
pantos of the world entirely to the power of personality Con- 
aclous Evolution has given me, 

My weak will and personality for yoars made it possible 
for my business partners to rob me of my proper share of 
the profits, Conscious Evolution gave me courage, self-reliance 
and power of personality, and I made my partners pay me 
$160,000.00, out of which they bulldozed mo during my 
fooble and powerless days, 


Become Fearless, Triumphant, 
Successful 











These Amazing Books are for You 


Swoboda has published for distribution two remarkable books which explain his science of 
Conscious Evolution and what it has already done. Write for these books—not because Conscious 
Evolution has meant so much to 262,000 other men and women, not because there is scarcely a 

rominent family in the country that hasn’t at least one member a pupil of Swoboda. Conscious 
Sochution is being personally used by many of the most prominent physicians and such men as 
Charles E. Hughes, the Rockefellers, the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the Huntingtons, the Cudahys 
the Swifts, Woodrow Wilson and McAdoo, for advancing themselves in energy, health, vitality an 
power of personality. 

Write for these books because they mean so much to YOU in multiplied living power, earnin 
power and personal power. They are filled from cover to cover with the vital facts about yoursel: 
and how you can acquire the degree of power in body and mind that you so consciously or uncon- 
sciously desire. They explain the dangers o ive deep breathing, excessive exercise and exces- 
sive muscular Serycpment. 

CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE show how to double or even treble 
your power of mind and body; not by tedious, prolonged study, but by a process of energization 
which raises the very level of your life and mental power. 

CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE supply the key to dominant personal 
power, domi t busi power, dominant success power, dominant mental power and dominant 
will power. They show how to your and fruitless life and attitudes into ambition, 
inspiration, enthusiasm and the higher success. 

These books show how to amazingly increase your power of will and personality, as well as your 
power of body for every action and for every purpose and process. 

Conscious Evolution is a new science, pid pa0k one 
can afford not to know at least the simple facts about 
it. These facts show how Conscious Evolution over- 
comes weak will, poor health, feebleness of mind and 











y- 
They show how to overcome the infanton, pleas- 


ureless, feeble and unsatisfactory life, by giving the 
means to the successful, superior and abundant life. 

Conscious Evolution also shows how to arrest the 
aging of the body, and how to remain young, ener- 
getic, vigorous and active all of the days of life. 

These books are absolutely free and there is no 
obligation now or after. These books are yours to 
keep, that you may attain a higher understanding of 
yourself and of evolution and the means to a higher 
existence. 

Even if you gain but one idea or realization of 
but one principle of life through CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, these books 
will be of eternal advantage to you. 

Just — name and address on this page, 
tear it out and mail it to Swoboda, or draw a rin 
around your name on your letterhead, or merely sen 
a postal, giving your name and address. Do it today. 
This is your opportunity! Now is your turn! This is 
your day! This is your hour! Write NOW. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
2240 Berkeley Bidg., New York City 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 





ar” 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold Medal 





Glenwood 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 167 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Rtoves and Bitnaces. 


Homeseekers—Washington Wants You 


Write for Official Bulletin giving detailed description of the 
State of Washington by counties. Farming opportunitios, 
land statiatics, general resources, eto. Addroas 


I. M. HOWELL, Seoretary of State, Dept. S$, Olympia, Wash. 


SEND sii: BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes Now 
ith Economy Plans 
of California Homes 
—poted for comfort, beanty and 
alaptabillity to any climate 
, ive Cal, Homes” 










68 Plane, $2500 te $7000, 60 ota 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plane, $1200 wane 00 etm 
“Little ws” 


40 Plane, $500 to $2000 40 cts 


Bend $1.00 for aS EREE 


PECIAL $1.50 OFFER. 


hooks and get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans 
Money back if not satisfied 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., 733 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles 
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to be kept in mind is that of the future 
welfare of the world as a whole. ‘Vo this 
consideration the United States through 
its president has fully pledged itself. 
“We have no selfish ends to serve. ; 
We ask no indemnities, no material com- 
pensations, We are but one of the cham- 
pions of mankind.” 


lo the ultimate of world-freedom, 
world-order and world-welfare, all other 
considerations should give way. Mean- 
while, to regard war asa “world-necessity,” 
requiring each nation to be constantly pre- 


pared, is to ignore the whole lesson of 


the century and to” be = disloyal to 
Democracy and to Civilization. 


To Rent or to Buy? 


(Continued from page 21) 


not live in them any more. There are 
reasons for building — smaller 
houses. ‘The price enters in, of course. 
‘Then there 1s less company, One or two 
spare rooms is the limit of the need of the 
ordinary family. The chief reason is the 
difficulty of getting enough help to main- 
tain a large establishment. Then, too, 
we have achieved no family permanence. 
We do not build ancestral homes. Except 
in a limited way in New England and 
spots of the south we have few home- 
steads that pass from father to son, gen- 
eration after generation. We have all 
seen forsaken family —mansions-~big, 
desolate old places with blinds down or 
the windows broken. 

Another thing—we do not use houses 
as much as we used to. We live more out- 
doors. ‘The automobile has widened the 
evening front porch twenty miles. 

The safest investment for a home owner 
of small and even moderate means is a 
house of from five to eight rooms. 

Location may cut the price of a house. 
Iverything from the neighbor's dog or 
parrot next door to the planing mill or 
fertilizer factory six blocks away may re- 
duce the value. But the most common 
waste in location is from having a house 
and lot that do not suit each other. 

A real-estate man told me he had a 
great bargain in a house and lot for $3000. 

I went to look at it. The house had 
five rooms, was badly arranged and in bad 
repair. A desirable tenant would not have 
considered it for a moment. 

“You could not build that house for 
two thousand dollars,” said the agent. 

“Why should I build it at all?” L asked. 
“Tt should never have been built. It is 
not worth eight hundred dollars.” 

“But the lot,” he insisted, “is a bar- 
gain at two thousand.” 

“That is the trouble,” I retorted. ‘“‘No 
man can afford to put a house that will 
rent for only ten dollars on a two-thou- 
sand-dollar lot. If the house was on a 
two-hundred-dollar lot, and could be 
bought for eleven hundred, it would be a 
very good investment. But as it is, the 
house spoils the sale of the lot, for no one 
can pay three thousand and tear it away; 
and the lot spoils the sale of the house.” 


several 


Discarding the Non-Eassentials 


The same thing happens even oftener 
with good houses on poor lots. Of course, 
yrices vary so much there can be no rule. 
Sis ordinarily from twenty to thirty per 
cent of the money to be spent on the home 
should to into the lot. 

The demand for residence property 
“close-in” has weakened remarkably the 
last few years. ‘The tendency is to go 
farther out, for more breathing room. 


But there are no perfect houses. Some- 
thing is wrong wich every one you enter, 
Success in buying a home does not depend 
so much in finding the faults as in seeing 
which faults are remediable and which 
vital. [ know a man who turned down 
an excellently located lot offered at a bar- 
rain because there were loose stones on it. 
t was a matter of two days’ work to pick 
up the stones, but this fellow wanted a lot 
with soil like the farm he used to own, 
He found it, and built, ina draw overon the 
north side of town, with negro shacks not 
a block away, and not a good house near 
it. He lost $2000 on the investment. 

I went one day to look at a house 
highly recommended as a bargain. “It 
cost $8000,” said the agent, ‘and can be 
bought for much less.” 

It was a very good six-room house 
and it had rods and rods of concrete. 
“Look at the concrete,” urged the agent. 
“This whole platform is solid, and all 
those walls and steps down into the side 
of the canyon, The concrete work alone 
cost $3 500.” 

“Yes,” [ assented, “and there is less 
than five hundred dollars of it of the 
slightest use to me. I don’t care to lose 
the interest perpetually on $3000. 

That is the sort of waste which should 
give the buyer pause. 


Faults That Can Be Remedied 


A woman of my acquaintance found a 
house one day that really answered her 
requirements, and it was offered at a 
thousand dollars less than it was worth, 
but she rejected it because the yard was 
grown up with weeds and littered with 
tin cans. A few days’ work and a little 
time would have made the grounds beau- 
tiful, but if that lot had been a blooming 
oasis, yet near a fertilizer factory, or a 
planing mill, or a colored settlement, or 
an unsanitary section of the city, or too 
far from school, then that would have 
been a vital defect. 

“T like to buy a house that looks run 
down,” said Clayton, explaining his sys- 
tem, “if the foundation and walls are 
solid and the workmanship and arrange- 
ment good. A hundred dollars’ worth of 
improvement adds five hundred dollars 
to the appearance of the place.” 

Sunlight and air are very important 
considerations. 

“T think,” said a shrewd 
man, “I have heard every objection ever 
sprung. Most buyers have a stock list 
of faults which they discover in every 
house you show them. But it is the rarest 
thing in the world for anyone to say, 
“There are too many windows’.” 

Of course in New York, where there 1s 
the smallest per cent of home owners 
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America-—less than twelve per cent-land 
is so Valuable that to peta home one has to 
take almost any sort of lot. But in Port- 
land, Oregon, where more people to the 
population own their homes than in any 
other city—forty-six per cent—and in 
similar towns, there is plenty of ground, 
so that no dwelling house need be built so 
close to another that it takes a lean car- 
penter to nail on the siding. Rooms ar- 


ranved so the sun shines into most of 


them during the day, a little space and a 
lot of sun and air and many, many win- 
dows which open, make almost any house 


livable and salable. 


Cheaper to Buy Than to Rent 


There is something about owning a 
home that is hard to explain; some rest- 
less fundamental craving that it meets; 
some magical change it effects in’ the 
character. It is inbred in us to want an 
abiding place, one of our very own. 

Almost any one who can pay rent can 
buy a home, and usually he can get a 
better house than he rents. 1 do not mean 
that he can buy a house for the same 
price he rents; nor that it always figures 
cheaper to buy than to rent. But the 
home owner gets more. ‘The things he ts 
adding are things the renter does without. 

Anyway, figures do not tell the story. 
A man can show figures to prove that it is 
cheaper for him to pay $30 a month rent 
than to buy a $4000 house and pay seven 
per cent for the money. It isand yet 
if he buys the house, nine to one, in five 


years he will be worth $2000 more than if 


he had kept on renting. There are lots 
of people sorry they used bad judgment 
in at or building, but very, very few 
are sorry they own their homes. 

It does not take much money. ‘The 
trouble is, most people postpone it until 
they can get just exactly what they want 

and that usually puts it on the other 
side of Jordan. 

A few years ago I happened to come in 
yossession of a cheap little four-room 
eg that cost me $450. A man who 
had seven children and worked for $40 
amonth came to rent it. His family was 
so large nobody wanted to rent to him. 
le was desperate. 

“l’'ll give you $8 a month,” he begged. 
“That is all I can afford.” 

“T'll sell it to you,” I proposed. 

“Sell it to me?” he exclaimed, “I 
couldn’t buy a sunflower.” 

figured a moment. “You offer $8 
rent. Now, I will sell you the place for 
$750--no interest, no taxes, no insurance. 
You simply pay me $10 a month for 
seventy-hve months, and at the end of 
that time I will deed you the house. I'll 
put up a contract at the bank now for 
the deed.” 

He took the offer. Before that time he 
had moved on an average of twice a year. 
Now he spent odd times working round 
the place, developed a garden, bought 
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some second-hand lumber and built on a 
room. He never missed a payment. 
Some of the boys went to work and 
helped. ‘They bought an organ and a rug. 
In less than four years they called for the 
deed. ‘The property had increased in 
value and is now worth nearly a thousand 
dollars; but even if it had remained worth 
only $450, he would still have been $450 
better off, to say nothing of the satisfac- 
tion of not being ordered to move every 
time one of the seven children broke the 
back gate or threw at a neighbor's cat. 

I mentioned this incident one day to a 
banker who had large real-estate holdings. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I have at 
different times sold seven houses to men 
without a cent down except the first 
month's) payment--and every man of 
them has paid out.”’ 

There are plenty of cases of the other 
sort, where people have paid and paid, 
and lost. Some of these were not the 
buyer's fault. Most of them were. Occa- 
sionally these losses are from defective 
titles. Under no circumstances should 
the buyer fail to have the title examined 
by a disinterested, experienced land attor- 
ney of good standing. However, the loss 
is nearly always the result of the buyer 
using bad judgment, or none at all, in 
selection. 


Try to Sell the Place You Want 


If you have found a place you think 
you want and wish to give it the final test, 
try to sell it. Get an option at the lowest 
figure you can, an agreement that the 
owner will sell it to you at a certain price 
within two weeks. ‘Then advertise the 
place for sale at fifty dollars more than 
your option, and take out every inquirer. 
You will be asked questions you never 
thought of, and will Saas objections that 
you never imapined, 

Is there a light on the back porch? Are 
the studdings two-by-fours? Are the 
joists braced? Can mice get into the 
pantry? Why aren’t the front steps 
wider? Why did you ever have it 
yainted that color? Do you think any- 
ody with a spark of pride would live in 
a house just across the street from tha/? 
If the hall had only been placed two feet 
farther east, or if the fire-place was in the 
other end of the room, or if there was any 
‘lace in the chamber for an extra folding 
ved, or if the registers were in the wall 
instead of the floor 

Realizing the triviality of these objec- 
tions, you will be convinced that even if 
it is not a dream of a house it is far better 
than a rented house. You will buy it. 

There may even then be some risk 
there is in crossing the street, or just in 
living. But it is worth all the risks, all 
the economies, all the sacrifices to have 
some place at the close of every day to 
which you can turn, and when you see 
the light in the window, feel that peculiar 
thrill of “It is my own.” 


Hustling the Far East 


(Continued from page 15) 


the com because he’s the star book keeper 
ofthe world and don’t you let anyone tell 
you differently.” 

We finished dinner and withdrew to 


and an ash-tray. 


Biddleford’s big front room with the 
lacquer take between us holding the coffee 
“Now,” said he, “I’m 


feeling amiable. Shoot your questions,” 
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Clam ia’ 


| Companion of the 
Healthy 


BAKER'S 
COCOA 


tastes good and is good 


It is a great aid toward 
the maintenance of 
health and strength, as 
it is absolutely pure, 
wholesome, and pos- 
sesses real food value, 
more than one quar- 
ter of it being a pure 
and easily di- 
gested fat. 


Booklet of Choice 
Recipes sent free 


Walter Baker & Co, Lid. | 
Dorchesler, Mass. 
Established 1780 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Good d Automobiles 
eat office before 
r Perlenced men, 
«CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Hidg., San Fr Van Nuys Hidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Nullding, Heattle 
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“Mm—m—m-" 
Baby just loves his 


Baby Educator 


FOOD 


Teething Ring 


Made of honey-aweetened 
cereale, baked hard 
Soothes--Feeds 
~Noursshes 

To Dealers a big 
demand for these 

Ask your wholesaler 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR 
F000 CO. 
13 Educator Building, Boston a 


EDUCATOR 
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ELBERT HUBBARD, Founder of The Roycroft 
Shops, Lost on the Lusitania, May 7, 1915 


Did The 
Kaiser 
Kill 
Elbert 
Hubbard 


Because He Wrote 


“Who Lifted The 
Lid Off Hell?” 


OME say that the Kaiser in his 
blind wrath sent the U-boat 

to sink the Lusitania because Elbert 
Hubbard was aboard. Elbert Hub- 
bard named the Kaiser a ‘‘ Mastoid 
Degenerate’? and told about his 
withered arm and leaky ear. When 
Hubbard was called to Europe to 
write from first-hand information 
for the American People the Kaiser 
knew what to expect. Then the 
Sayville Wireless sputtered spite- 
fully—a Sub slipped out from Kiel 
and the Lusitania never reached 
port! Elbert Hubbard died, but his 
indictment of the German tyrant 
lives! 
Read the book, Who Lifted the Lid 
and learn why The Hohenzollern 
was afraid to let the man who wrote 
it write any more! 
This Essay beautifully printed and eight 
other separate classics by ELBERT 
HUBBARD, including the famous 
Message To Garcia, Pasteboard Procliv- 
ities, How I Found My Brother, etc., 
each in fine ROYCROFT style —all for 
ONE DOLLAR. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York. 


@ Send me a copy of Who Lifted the Lid, 
soaeener with the eight other famous 
HUBBARD classics, for which I enclose 
ONE DOLLAR (Check or Thrift Stamps). 
Use this Coupon. Write your name and 
address on margin of this page. 
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Why We Should 
Bathe Internally 


ADDS MANY YEARS TO AVERAGE LIFE 
By R. W. Beal 


Much has been said and volumes have been 
written describing at length the many kinds of 
baths civilized man has indulged in from time 
to time. Every possible resource of the human 
mind has been brought into play to fashion 
new methods of bathing, but strange as it may 
seem, the most important as well as the most 
beneficial of all baths, the “Internal Bath,” 
has been given little thought. 

The reason for this is probably due to the 
fact that few people seem to realize the tre- 
mendous part that internal bathing plays in 
the acquiring and maintaining of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to define 
an internal bath, you would have as many 
different definitions, and the probability is that 
not one of them would be correct. 

To avoid any misconception as to what con- 
stitutes an internal bath, let it be said that a 
hot-water enema is no more an internal bath 
than a bill of fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to take the 
great mass of thinking people to witness an 
average post-mortem, the sights they would 
see and the things they would learn would 
prove of such lasting benefit and impress them 
so profoundly that further argument in favor 
of internal bathing would be unnecessary to 
convince them. 

Unfortunately, however, it is not possible 
to do this, profitable as such an experiment 
would doubtless prove to be. 

There is, then, only one other way to get this 
information into their hands, and that is by 
acquainting them with such knowledge as will 
enable them to appreciate the value of this 
long-sought-for health-producing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little thing 
is necessary sometimes to improve their phys- 
ical condition. Also, they have almost no con- 
ception of how a little carelessness, indifference 
or neglect can be the fundamental cause of the 
most virulent disease. For instance, that uni- 
versal disorder from which almost all humanity 
is suffering, known as “constipation,” “auto- 
intoxication,” “‘auto-infection,” and a multi- 
tude of other terms, is not only curable, but 
preventable, through the consistent practice 
of internal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal func- 
tioning of the bowels and a clean intestinal 
tract make it impossible to become sick? 
“Man of today is only fifty per cent efficient.” 
Reduced to simple English, this means that 
most men are trying to do a man’s pcrtion of 
work on half a man’s power. This applies 
equally to women 

That it is impossible to continue to do this 
indefinitely must be apparent to all. Nature 
never intended the delicate human organism 
to be operated on a hundred per cent overload. 
A machine could not stand this and not break 
down, and the body certainly can not do more 
than a machine. There is entirely too much 
unnecessary and avoidable sickness in the 
world. 

How many people can you name, including 
yourself, who are physically vigorous, healthy 
and strong? The number is appallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in con- 
dition, but it takes a little time, and in these 


strenuous days people have time to do every- 
thing else necessary for the attainment of hap- 
piness, but the most essential thing of all, that 
of giving their bodies their proper care. 

Would you believe that five or ten minutes 
of time devoted to systematic internal bathing 
can make you healthy and maintain your phys- 
ical efficiency indefinitely? Granting that 
such a simple procedure as this will do what 
is claimed for it, is it not worth while to 
learn more about that which will accomplish 
this end? Internal Bathing will do this, and 
it will do it for people of all ages and in all con- 
ditions of health and disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange to say, 
how important it is to keep the body free from 
accumulated body waste (poisons). Their do- 
ing so would prevent the absorption into the 
blood of the poisonous excretions of the body, 
and health would be the inevitable result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, your 
heart normal, your eyes clear, your complexion 
clean, your head keen, your blood pressure 
normal, your nerves relaxed, and be able to 
enjoy the vigor of youth in your declining 
years, practice internal bathing, and begin 
today. 

Now that your attention has been called to 
the importance of internal bathing, it may be 
that a number of questions will suggest them- 
selves to your mind. You will probably want 
to know WHAT an Internal Bath is. WHY 
people should take them, and the WAY to take 
them. These and countless other questions are 
all answered in a booklet entitled “THE 
WHAT, THE WHY and THE WAY OF IN- 
TERNAL BATHING,’ written by Doctor 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, the inventor of the “J. B. L. 
Cascade,” whose life-long study and research 
along this line has made him the pre-eminent 
authority on the subject. Not only did in- 
ternal bathing save and prolong Dr. Tyrrell’s 
own life, but the lives of multitudes of indi- 
viduals have been equally spared and pro- 
longed. No other book has ever been written 
containing such a vast amount of practical in- 
formation to the business man, the worker and 
the housewife. All that is necessary to secure 
this book is to write to Tyrrell’s Hygienic 
Institute, at 134 West 65th Street, New York, 
and mention having read this article in the 
SuNSET, and same will be immediately mailed 
to you free of all cost or obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than ever, 
the truth of these statements, and if the read- 
ing of this article will result in a proper appre- 
ciation on your part of the value of internal 
bathing, it will have served its purpose. What 
you will want to do now is to avail your- 
self of the opportunity for learning more about 
the subject, and your writing for this book will 
give you that information. Do not put off 
doing this but send for the book now, while 
the matter is fresh in your mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” A 
thief is one who steals something. Don’t allow 
procrastination to cheat you out of your oppor- 
tunity to get this valuable information, whic 
is free tor the asking. If you would be natural, 
be healthy. It is unnatural to be sick. Why 
be unnatural when it is such a simple thing to 
be well?—Avertisement. 
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The Inhalation Treat- 

ment for Whooping- 

Cough, Spasmodic 

se Croup, Colds, Ca- 

USED WHILE You SLEEP” tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
Established 1879 chitis, Coughs. 


Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the Paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croupat once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a neglected cold is a dangerous cold. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “No family, where there are 
young children, should be withont this lamp.” 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights. 

It is called a 600 by Asthma sufferers. 

For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Mea- 
sles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, Cresolene 
is valuable on account of its powerful germicidal qualities. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

, iccone best recommendation is its 39 years of success- 
jul use. 


Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 
TryCresolene Antiseptic Throat Tahlets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
Theycan’ tharm you, Of yourdruggistorfrom us, 10c.instamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.., 62 CortlandtSt., New York 

or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 














RAISE BELGIAN HARES os 


HUGE PROFITS easily and pleasantly made.We 

_, furnish stock and you $6.00 a pair and 

express charges for all you raise. contract 

and book*‘Fortunes in Hares’’, by mail Free. 
WATIOMAL FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 

Dept. 102 MILWAUKEE, WISC.. 








CLASSIFIED 
Mexico Land 


Mexico, the land of the immediate future. 
Large hoidings of rich grazing and agricultural land 
—good titles—less than 50c per acre—from Owners. 
Jay E. Adams, San Antonio, Texas; C. M. Wellsford, 
611 N. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Farm Lands 


Free Government Lands—Our official 112- 
page book ‘‘Vacant Government Lands’’ lists and 
describes every acre in every county in U.S. Tells 
location, place to apply, how secured free. 1919 
diagrams and tables, new laws, lists, etc. Price 25 
cents postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 96, 
St. Paul, Minn. 























Patents 


Patents. Write for Free Illustrated Guide 
Book, How To Obtain A Patent. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. _Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C 


Agents Wanted 











Several desirable territories open for men 
to handle successful line of advertising thermometers 
made by world’slargestthermometerconcern. Estab- 
lished nearly seventy years. beral commissions. 
saperience unnecessary. Answer this advertisement 
right now. It may mean permanent employment. 
Give record and references. Taylor Instrument 
Companies, T. B. Div., Rochester, N. Y. 





Songs, Stories, Etc. 





Write the Words fora Song. We write music 
and guarantee publisher's acceptance. Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 
Co., 5388 S. Dearborn St., Suite 212, Chicago. 





Write a Song—Love, Mother, Home, Child- 
hood, patriotic or any subject. I 

and guarantee publication. Send words today. 
Thomas Merlin, 241 Reaper Block, Chicago. 





Wanted—Stortes, articles, poems, for new 
Magazine. We pay on acceptance. Hand written 
MSS. acceptable. Send SS. to Woman's Na- 
tional Magazine, Desk 552, Washington, D. C. 





Miscellaneous 





Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
Poins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
Be coins. ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tremont 

treet, Dept. S, Boston, Mass. 











I complied with alacrity. I sketched 
the Small Mfg. Co. as a hypothetical con- 
cern in a hypothetical situation. I ended 
by asking: “Now what would the new 
foreign salesman for such a firm en- 
counter?” 


The Tale of Two 


“T’ll answer that by telling you the 
story of two Los Angeles boys who came 
out here a couple of years ago. Harrison 
had been working for our branch house 
in New York. He was a star hardware 
salesman. Simpkins, in London, where 
our main office is located, knew I wanted 
a good hardware salesman out here and 
Harrison was transferred. The third day 
that he arrived I took him around and 
introduced him to the trade. Then I was 
called out of town and he had a couple of 
weeks on his own. When I came back 
the boy had the chest of a pouter-pigeon. 
‘Good Lord! this job is a cinch!’ he cried 
as he threw down his sheaves of orders be- 
fore me. ‘Look at the business I’ve done! 
—easy picking?—I should say so! Every- 
where | went all I had to do was tell ’em 
I was selling hardware; they sent for their 
clerks, asked how much they wanted of 
hardware, learned the amount and told 
me to ship it. I didn’t have to talk a 
single Japanese into it. Cinch! Graft! 
Wow! This Orient is a salesman’s para- 
dise! I’m going to send for Matthews’.” 

“Who was Matthews?” 

‘Matthews was a friend of his who sold 
for a trunk concern in Los Angeles. The 
poor fellow had been having hard luck 
with his line on the coast and had asked 
Harrison to write him how trade was in 
the Orient and he would interest his peo- 

le in a proposition to let him try his 
feck across the Pacific.” 

“Well, what happened?” 

‘Matthews came over. The two boys 
lolled around the hotel for a few days 
while Harrison filled his friend up with 
the mellowness of the Japanese buyer and 
how all one had to do was to present one’s 
card and ask by what boat should ship- 
ment be made. Matthews started out— 
and he was a far better talker and dresser 
that Harrison, too. Three weeks later he 
met his friend in the same hotel, a des- 
perate young man. He had spent all his 
drawing account and much of his savings, 
for he had come out on a commission 
basis. And not an order had he secured.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because business prestige is the big 
thing in Japanese trade. Testion had 
conceived the brilliantly-erroneous idea 
that his easy sales of hardware came from 
his own salesmanship or the Japanese 
easy market. As a matter of fact it was 
neither. It was the House of Jandice be- 
hind him—the fact that he was a Jandice 
man calling for the order. Matthews had 
come out for a poor struggling unknown 
firm. He had good goods and excellent 

rices. But his people were nobodies. 
He went back with a lasting hatred in his 
heart for Harrison, the Japanese, every- 
body, and took a job in a drug store. 
Harrison went on from success to success 
until he got the idea that he was indis- 
pensable. He grew so conceited and testy 
we had to fire him.” 

“Then you don’t think the small and 
growing business has a chance to sell the 
Orient?” 


“Surely! The question is in the 











attempt “Cold Pack” canning 
without Good Luck Rubbers 


When you reverse the jar to test the 
seal and a jet of hot liquid spurts out, 
there is only one thing to do—get a 
better ring and resterilize the jar. 
The best remedy for this trying ac- 
cident is to provide yourself in the 
first place with 


GOOD@LUCK 


The Original COLD PACK Jar Rubbers 


These rings are never sold under ee! other 
brand. They are thick, strong and elastic— 
made on purpose to stand the intense heat 
of the “Cold Pack” process. They are used 
at canning demonstrations: because they in- 
sure perfect products. GOOD LUCK Rub- 
bers are standard equipment on Atlas E-Z 
Seal and other fruit jars. 

Our new booklet, “Cold Pack Canning,” teaches 

you the “Cold Pack” Method. Send a 3c —- 


for it. If your dealer cannot supply you wit 
Good Luck Rubbers, send 15c for sample dozen 
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Boston 
Woven Hose 
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Company 


26 Hampshire Street 
Cambridge, Mase. 
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Carbo-Hydrogen Co. 


7% PREFERRED STOCK 
Par Value $5.00 


P . $4.87 14 and Accrued Dividend 
TICE) BONUS 25% Common Stock 


Standard Gas for Cutting Iron and Steel. 

Established Company. 

Five plants in operation. . 

Dividends paid on preferred since organ- 
ization. 

Common Stock now earning at rate of 


over 6 per cent. ° 
Earnings for 1919 estimated at 23 per 
cent. on common stock. 


Send for Circular 8. M. 


FARSON, SON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway, New York City 
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Special Free Trial Offer—Act Promptly 


Learn Paragon 
Shorthand in 7 Days 


Send No Money—Just The Coupon 


SENT ON SEVEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


skeptical in the beginning. 


shorthand in the world. 
position in business. 


SEVEN Days! 





and increased earning power. 


acquired knowledge. 


Everybody Can Use Shorthand 


Our records show that in addition to the thousands of young men and women who 
need shorthand as a help in their business careers, other thousands—business men, 
professional men, students, clergymen and literary folk—would like to know Paragon 
Shorthand as a time-saving convenience. Still others—fathers and mothers—would 
like to give their sons and daughters this wonderful advantage in order that they may 
be able to be self-supporting any time it may be necessary. 


A Most Valuable Accomplishment 


Thousands of young, ambitious men and women who have failed to learn the old, 
complicated forms of shorthand have learned Paragon with ease. T i 
become court stenographers, reporters, assistants to business heads and in many 
cases executives of prominent concerns and institutions. Thousands of grateful letters 


Does it seem to you incredible? Do you doubt it? 
many of the most brilliant and successful Paragon Shorthand writers were just as 
And just as we urged them, we now urge you to lay aside 
your doubts long enough to make the test at our expense. 

Paragon is the simplest and most efficient and most easily learned system of 
It will equip you in a comparatively short time to take a fine 
Whatever may be your business or profession, you will find a 
knowledge of Paragon Shorthand a priceless aid to efficiency, and for advancement 
You can use it for dictation, taking down telephone 
messages, speeches, conferences, sermons, lectures, lessons, court testimony—anything. 
Paragon Shorthand consists of 7 simple, short lessons, each of which you can grasp 
in one evening. Speed will develop pleasantly as you make daily use of your quickly 








Try This Lesson Now 


Take the ordinary longhand letter we 
Eliminate everything but the long down- 
stroke and there will remain This 
is the Paragon symbol for D. It is always 
writen downward. 

From the longhand Jetter -2 rub out 
everything except the upper part—the 
circle—and you will have the ParagonE © 

Write this circle at the i of 

and you will have Ed 

By letting the circle remain open it 
wili be a hook, and this hooks stands for 
A. Thus / willbe Ad. Add another 
A atthe end thus 7 and you will have 
a girl's name, Ada. 

From eliminate the initial and final 
strokes and O will remain which is the 
Paragon symbol for O. 

For the longhand which is made 
of 7 strokes, you use this one horizon- 
tal stroke 

Therefore, would be Me. 

Now continue the E across the M, 
$0 as to add D—thus and you will 
have Med. Now add the large circle 
O and you will have, (medo), which 
is meadow, with 2 silent A and W 
omitted. 


You now have 5 of the characters. There 
are only 26 in all Then you memorize 26 
ample 6 prefix 





word signs, contractions amd 
aod one natural rule for 
That ie all. 








Frankly, 


hey have since 


now in our files attest these facts. Those printed 
at the right are typical. 
The new price to introduce Paragon broadly is 


Only Five Dollars 


This is eractly the same course that the inventor 
has been teaching for 25 years—personally by mail 
—at a regular fee of $25 with examinations after 
each lesson. The Author has now arranged his 
whole Course in Seven Simple, Short Lessons for 
wide distribution at a popular price of $5. With 
this Course you can teach yourself at home—in 
seven evenings—with the seven lessons and an 
ingenious self-examination system devised by the 
Author. 


Send No Money—Try It FREE 
Try it at our expense first. Simply fill out the 
coupon below and mail it to us. After you receve 
the Course, study it for 7 evenings and if you believe 
ou can be without this valuable knowledge any 





onger, mail it back to us and you will owe nothing. 
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For the Ambitious 
Young Woman 





EVIDENCE 
of Its Merit 

We have thousands of 

such letters as these on 


file: 

P. G. Cooper, famous 
Cartoonist of Collier’s, 
writes: “Within a few 
days after receiving your 
set of lessons I made all 
the notes in my pocket 
note-book in Paragon 
Shorthand. I had no 
previous knowledge of 
any shorthand. Weeks 
afterward I can read my 
Paragon notes. It strikes 
me that this is quite a 
recommendation for your 
system.” 


In Court 

“With Paragon, which I 
learned in 7 lessons, I am 
able to do any kind of 
work in Court with as 
great rapidity as the oc- 
casion may demand. 

J. Martin Hamley, 

Lake Providence, La. 


With Uncle Sam 
“It took me one week to 
master Paragon. My 
speed in 1 month was 80 
words per minute.” 
BrunoBouquis, 1330F St., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Stenographers 
“My sister and I learned 
Paragon Shorthand from 
the lessons alone, without 
any teacher. She is now 
stenographer to the Kuhn 
Irrigated Land Company 
and I am with the West- 
inghouse Co. me 
(Mrs.) Clara Trick Willi- 
son, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Send in the coupon or write a letter today. 





601 Broad St., Suite 335, Newark, N. J. 

You may send me the Complete Course of Para- 
gon Shorthand with the distinct understanding that 
I have 7 days after its receipt to either remail the 
Course to you or send you $5.00. 





USE THIS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
PARAGON INSTITUTE, HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 
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Cuticura Stops 


Saves the Hair 


2 
All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 £50, Taloum 25. 
f ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.”’ 





plants, including over one hundred 








The Leonard Coates Nursery Company 


of Morganhill, Sauta Clara County, Cal., has an enviable 
reputation for the quality of its trees and shrubs, which are 
sold at very reasonable prices, Owners of suburban homes, 
landscape gardeners, and any others interested are respect- 
fully requested to send for catalogue, which describes many 
hundreds of varieties of fruit and ornamental trees and 


native Californiat species. 


Liberal discount to professional gardeners and dealers, 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHE 


I. Lewis Cigar Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. Makers 
glereest Independent Cigar Fcty. in the World 
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method. If you mean sending out sales- 
men to get orders that are shipped direct 
as between manufacturer and jobber or 
retailer in the States, I say he’s up against 
hell to get his line established. Hun- 
dreds come out here from the little firms 
every year. And hundreds—the same 
hundreds—turn right around and go 
back. Why? Because they haven’t the 
resources to stick until they win out. It 
takes money—money all out of propor- 
tion to the prohts of the first few years— 
to establish a line of branch offices or a 
sales route through Asia for a new 
and unknown firm. It takes money, 
pypennete time, hard labor. There may 

e exceptions here and there as there 
must be in every proposition, but that’s 
how the big firms out here now have done 
it. These people back home who look 
longingly at eastern trade and talk with 
a smack about the coming export busi- 
ness, are prattling with the courage of 
ignorance—the little fellows, I mean. 
You can’t get away with big orders out 
here until your house has built up a big 
reputation first.” 

“Why should it be so?” 

“The Oriental temperament. The 
Germans are not the only people who re- 
duce things to laboratory analysis. The 
representative Japanese house is just as 
methodical and thorough in delving into 
the personnel of the house with whom it 
is doing business as it is into the quality 
of the goods to be delivered. Some of 
them remind me of the firms up in New 
England. They establish relations with 
another firm, the head of the selling house 
comes to know personally the head of the 
buying house, it becomes second nature 
to confine their business purchases in a 
certain line to that house and the com- 
petitor who comes trying to cut in is 
frowned upon as some sort of agitator or 
cheap-Johnnie let loose in the earth to 
make the lives of business gentlemen 
miserable. In short, it’s hard to get in 
with them; but once in right they'll 
stand by you through thick and thin. 
I don’t mean they won’t drop you if you 
abuse that confidence but they’ll make 
many allowances and leave many things 
to your say-so so long as they have been 
once given cause to believe in you.” 

“But how is the little fellow to get his 
goods into the Orient?” 

“Through the agency of the already- 
established commission houses like Jan- 
dice & Sons. I’m not saying that because 
I’m working for Jandice & Sons and want 
to increase business. I’m saying it be- 
cause I’ve felt like weeping for some poor 
chaps who come out here so proud and 
full of self-confidence and determination 
to show us how to do business, and then 
in a year or two go back home penniless 
and discouraged. It’s too bad, though 
business is business and we live to learn.” 

“Do they embarrass you?” ; 

“No. The business they do secure 1s 
usually from irresponsible firms whose 
trade we are not particular about, any- 
how. There are those, however, that for 
a time make you mad. They are so con- 
ceited in their ignorance. I recall one 
firm now—a chap named Small who 
makes hardware and cutlery back in 
some little place in Ohio. He’s a bright 
fellow and he’s built a thriving little bust- 
ness. He makes good products, too. 
Most of our cutlery hitherto has come 
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from England but the war had shut off 
our supply and we soynded him out about 
representing his ling. out here. You 
should have seen the letter he wrote me. 
Wow! I never was so politely told to go 
to thunder in my life.” 

“Then you don’t think it expedient for 
firms like the Small Mfg. Company to 
send their salesmen over here and try to 
do business?” 

“Surely Ido. Send them over—so long 
as they are gentlemen and good mission- 
aries of our civilization and our culture, 
send over thousands of them. It’s the 
the best thing America can do to estab- 
lish an understanding and a friendship 
that will avoid any political or social mis- 
understanding, in the future, in the great 
national millennium ahead. But do your 
business through firms like Jandice & 
Sons for the present, firms who will look 
upon your salesmen as specialty sales- 
men augmenting our own, who can place 
the prestige of our long and honorable 
careers among these people behind your 
representatives, who can handle your 
accounts in a way that will save you 
financial loss. And take what you hear 
about dry-rot in our hearts, with a sack 
of salt. A firm with dry-rot in its heart 
goes to pieces just as quickly over here as 
anywhere else. Maybe we don’t rush 
around with our elbows on the level with 
our ears, maybe we nap in the heat of the 
summer time occasionally when to keep 
up the pressure means a severe attack of 
‘Japanese head,’ maybe outwardly we 
don’t imitate the insane speed of Ameri- 
can business which often covers very 
little result with a very great deal of fuss. 
But we manage to come in at the scratch 
with very sizeable yearly dividends and 


HOW TO 
SAVE FOOD 


American women have 
worked wonders by their 
whole-hearted co-operation with the 
Food Administration, 


Toler 
Oven Thermometers 


will enable every family to do just a 
little ‘‘bit’’ more by doing away with 
spoiling any food in the baking. 

This %& enables you to control 
and maintain just the proper baking heat 
for each different article. 

For sale by all dealers, $1.75. Ask for 
the Zr Oven Book, full of pointers on 
scientific baking. 


Zaylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
, BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACFIELD’S Oe, 
Perfection Toe Spring Ff j 
Worn at night, with auxiliary | 


appliance for day use. 
Removes the Actual Cause 


andhorn 
coaster-brake, _mu' 
ont akis Cres. OSeten ot 40 oth 


colors and sizes in the fa: 
* line of bicycles, 


@ree catalog and particulars of our} 


of the enlarged joint and bunion. * Rider marv 
Sent on approval. Money back if not accom y — 
as represented. Send outline of foot. Lam Horns, Wheels, 
Use my Improved Instep Support for T E pa and ‘parts for 
weak arches. — all bicycles—at half usual prices. 
Full particulars and advice SEND NO MONEY bot tell us H 
Sree in plain envelope. exactly what you need. Do not buy until you | 
ij FREE catalog.\} 


C. R. ACFIELD, FOOT SPECIALTIES, (gst. 1901) | etourprices, terms and the big \ 
>, CYCLE COMPANY \ 
Dept. 332, Marbridge Bullding, 1328°Sroadway (at 35th Street), New York A E A D Denta2icchicaa 


we get a lot of pleasure and satisfaction 
out of living as we journey along. Our 
organization is such that our bookkeeping 
is centralized—it is because our main 
office in London does most of our account- 
ing that you find me requiring only a 
stenographer and an office boy to keep 
things clear that go through this office; 
and aboveall, we understand the Oriental’s 
mind and temperament through long asso- 
ciation with it and can meet him on his 
own ground. Have I made myself clear?” 

“Yes,” I admitted. “I think you have.” 











“  BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


Quickly Relieve 
Coughing, Hoarseness, Sore Throat 

For seventy years these tablets have been 
faithfully serving speakers, lecturers, vocal- 
ists and thousands of others, in quickly 
easing sore throat, hacking cough, loss of 
voice, bronchial and asthmatic troubles 
prevalent in winter. 

Not a confection, but a genuine remedy. 
Contain no opiates or other harmful ingredi- 
ents, hence are especially safe for children. 
A small piece relieves a sore throat. 

Four sizes, 15¢, 35¢, 75¢ © $1.25. At all druggists. 
John I. Brown & Son, Boston ,Mass. 
Agents for Continent of America: 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co.,Inc., New York—Toronto 


Safe Handy 
Dependable 


aires 


FOR two months I traveled up and 
down in the land of Japan and to and 
fro in it. From scores of representatives 
of Anglo-Saxon business houses, I heard 
much the same sentiment. ‘There were 
variations. Not all had the confidence in 
the Japanese character of my first ac- 
quaintance. But the judgment of the 
majority was more pro-Japanese than 
otherwise. 

At length I withdrew to my hotel and 
sat for a long time with blank paper in 
front of me. I made several beginnings 
of a letter to Johnnie Small. I secured 
an American stenographer and talked to 
her for an evening. Next day I read the 
typed report and tore it up. Finally | 
called for cable blanks. 

_“Smallco,” I wired, “grab Jandice offer. 

Correspondence inadequate. Will make 
week visit on return to save you from 
your Americanism.” 

The cable cost twenty-four dollars and 
Seventy-eight cents. 

consider it was worth it! 


ROK 


PO VORIER 


FACE POWDER 

The climate of Britain’s Isles makes care of 

the skin imperative. The complexion de- 

mands a powder that soothes, softens and 

beautifies, like Freeman’s. 50 cents (double 

quantity) at all toilet counters, or 4 cents for | 
miniature box. 
The Freeman 
Perfume Co. 

Dept. 75 

Cincinnati, O 
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All the World Goes to 
THE HISTORIC 


Palace Hotel 














A whole city of notable 
men and women under 
one roof—that is how the 
Palace Hotel has been de- 
scribed. Travelers like to 
come to the Palace Hotel 
because it has all the com- 
forts and conveniences of a 
private club. 


San Francisco is the heart 
of California’s playgrounds 
of four seasons. The Palace 
Hotel is the heart of San 
Francisco. 


PALACE HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














WASHINGTON NEEDS DAIRY, POULTRY, STOCK FARMERS 


Washington, the State of Opportunity, invites you. Condi- 
tions ideal for dairying, poultry and stock. 
panding cities, good markets. For free book write 


1. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State, Dept. S, Olympia, Wash. 


Cheap lands, ex- 
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HART BROS. 
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European Plan. 
One Two 





Per Day. Person. Persons. 
100 Rooms at. eee eee s cesses enes $1.00 $1.50 
200 Rooms at... se eecereveeseees 1.50 2.00 
200 Rooms at... ees cere rsrcvce 2.00 3.00 
300 Rooms and suites with private bath. . . . 1.50 2.50 

to to 








Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written 

Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street,San Francisco 











Living Cost in San Diego 


Q. What could one get a small four or 
five-room modern house and lot on the 
edges of San Diego for? Can youname any 
reliable architects? Contractors? What 
banks are thoroughly reliable? What are 
the taxes on afore-named house? What 
are the names of daily papers in San 
Diego and their price? How many 
helpers are there in the public library? 
Are there street cars? What can one 
raise in a garden? What are the water 
rates? Electric and gas rates? Do they 
have wells and cisterns? What do they 
use for heating the houses? At what ex- 
pense?—A. M. F., Storm Lake, Iowa. 


A. You should be able to purchase a 
house and lot of the size you describe for 
approximately $3000 on favorable terms. 
If a small so-called California house built 
of upright boards and battens would suit 
your purpose, the cost could be cut 
almost in half. 

It would hardly be necessary to obtain 
the services of a contractor or architect 
as an appreciable number of new houses 
suitable to every taste and every purse is 
to be had. Once on the ground you could 
easily pick out a reliable architect or con- 
tractor if needed. 

Any bank doing business in California 
may be considered reliable and you can 
deposit money with any San Diego bank 
feeling perfectly safe. 

The city and county taxes on a house 
selling for $3000 would be approximately 
$25 to $35 a year. 

The daily papers in San Diego are the 
San Diego Union, morning, and the 
Tribune and Sun, afternoon. ‘The street 
price is two cents. 

As to the number of assistants in the 
San Diego Public Library we would have 
to refer you to the Librarian. 

Of course there are street cars. San 
Diego has excellent electric transporta- 
tion and good service. 

Providing you have good soil, you can 
raise every product of the sub-tropical and 
temperate zones in a San Diego garden. 

The domestic water rates are high 
everywhere in the West. The minimum 
price is $1.50 plus a a sig payable on the 
amount consumed. r details write to 
the ie aang ee of abe City Water 
Department, San Diego, Cal. 

The electric rates are very reasonable, 
amounting to a maximum price of eight 
cents per kilowatt hour for lighting cur- 
rent. The gas rate 1s 90 cents per 1000. 

There are no wells or cisterns in San 
Diego except the wells owned by the 
municipality for producing part of the 
city water supply. 

Jouses are heated by gas and furnaces 
operated by fuel oil at about $3 per 
barrel, or with coal at $15 per ton. A 
great many houses are heated by small 
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If you want a 
real home— 


a place where pleasure and 
real life are mixed with work 
in just about the ideal pro- 
portions; where soil, climate 
and living conditions are 
truly Californian, 


Monterey 
County 


is the place for you. Here a mode- 
rate capital and plenty of enter- 
prise means success with fruit, 
grains, vegetables, dairy products, 
poultry, stock or general farming. 
Monterey County’s soil is deep 
and rich, its climate is mild and 
pleasant, its schools and highways 
excellent, and the San Francisco 
bay markets are only 100 miles 
away. There is a place here for 
you and your family, Write for 
free illustrated literature to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 

















Between 
Seattle 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 





Low 
Fares 


Meals and Berth 
Included 
TRANS-PACIFIC 
SERVICE 


THE ADMIRAL LINE 
Pacific Steamship Co. 
General Offices: 
L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 
















Write for 
Folders 
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air-tight stoves or open grates using coal 
or wood, ranging from $12 .-to $14 a 
cord. In any event the mild climate so 
reduces the heat costs that they are far 
below the expenses in lowa. 


Trading 160 for 40 N. M. Acres 


Q. I have been offered a forty-acre 
farm near Deming, N. M., in exchange 
for my quarter section close to town here. 
Because of asthma I have to go to a high 
country with a dry climate. Would you 
advise me to make the trade? Where 
does the country around Deming get its 
irrigation water from and is the supply 
reliable? What is good alfalfa land 
worth?—J. A., StittwaTer, Minn. 

A. We cannot assume the responsi- 
bility of advising you concerning a trade 
when we know neither of the properties 
involved. We can and do advise you, 
however, not to make a trade unless you 
have first seen the property and had it 
appraised by someone familiar with 
local conditions. The New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts 
will probably recommend someone to 
help you in your investigations. 

The irrigation water around Deming 
comes from pumped and artesian wells. 
As the basin is filled by the underground 
flow of a considerable river, the supply 
should be reliable though the abundance 
and steadiness of the flow depends more 
or less upon its location in the basin. 
Alfalfa land that will produce from 314 
to 5 tons per acre per season has gone up 
considerably everywhere in the West 
during the last two years on account of 
the very high hay prices. We doubt 
whether you can buy a first class alfalfa 
farm anywhere near a railroad and a 
good market for less than $175 an acre. 
Usually it is more. 


Common Sense and Horticulture 


Q. I have $4500 and want to get into 
the fruit raising business in California or 
southern Oregon. My intentions are to 
buy raw land and set to olives or some 
other fruit requiring a warm or mild cli- 
mate. I am not particular as to what 
part of the state I locate. Just wherever 
my money will go farthest. Will $4500 
develop a grove large enough to support 
a family? I have lived on a farm in 
Missouri and plan to take a short course in 
Horticulture at the University of Califor- 
nia to become familiar with western 
methods of fruit growing.—M. L. G., 
PeKinc, CHINA. 


A. The right man certainly can take 
$4500 and with it develop an orchard 
which will support his family in comfort. 
A great many men have started with less 
and wound up with more than the goal 
set above. We judge from the most sen- 
sible course you propose to pursue that 
you will be able to make good. We 
thoroughly approve of the idea to take a 
short course at the College of Agriculture 
so.as to become familiar with Far Western 
horticultural conditions. 

With your capital you should be able 
to make a substantial first payment on 
twenty acres of excellent irrigated fruit 
land and to plant this acreage in the 
variety of trees you may select. It will 
then be up to you to make a living on the 
land between the rows until your orchard 
comes into bearing. It can be done and 
we believe you are on the right track. 





When in California 


plan to take in all these 
scenic beauties of nature’s 
wonderland 


Comportably, Complecely, 
Economically ~ _ 


HOW 


Here’s_the answer 
Four marvelous Trolley Trips 


t.Lowe Orange Empire 
Iv bile high Trolley Trip 
BalloonRoute Old Mission 
P Trolley Trip Trolley Trip 
tric Ralwa 
acific Elegie aaa 


0.A.Smith,Genl. Pass. Agt. 
Los Angeles 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S 
LAST EDITORIAL 


on which he corrected proofs Saturday, January 4th, 
will be published in the March issue of the Metropolitan 
Magazine. It is his last message to his countrymen 
and breathes the stalwart Americanism of the great 
leader. 


The March Metropolitan will be a notable magazine 
for the Colonel’s many admirers. In addition to con- 
taining his last editorial a large page size portrait of 
Colonel Roosevelt, the one he liked best, in rotary- 
gravure, ready for framing, will be included. Another 
feature also handsomely reproduced in gravure will 
be the Colonel’s famous Metropolitan editorial ‘The 
Great Adventure,’’ which has taken its place in 
American literature with Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech. 
The Editor of the Metropolitan contributes an inter- 
esting and intimate appreciation of the great part 
the Colonel took in crystallizing America’s fighting 
spirit in the last history-making years Of his life. 


METROPOLITAN 


For March On the news-stands February 15th 


If you are not conveniently located for news-stand 
purchase send 25c to the Metropolitan Magazine, New 
York, and a copy of the March issue will be mailed 


you postpaid. 
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Sunset's Rodeo of Literary Lions 


Among these were Stewart Edward White’s 


“Rules of the 
” Camilla Ken- 





ON Wednesday, February 19th, a remarkable group of 
nationally-known Western writers was gathered together 
as guests of SunseT Macazine. The party was entertained 
at the Bohemian Club, world famous as a club of writers, artists, 
and others. The decoration of the supper table was novel 
enough to be recorded here. The table was bright with the 
delicate colors of spring: violet, jonquil and green, but there 
was not a flower in the decorative scheme. A six-foot center- 
piece of uncancelled stamps, one-cent for green, three-cent 
for violet and ten-cent for jonquil, and dozens of ink wells in 
which stood quills dyed in the spring colors, with streamers of 
typewriter ribbons, officiated as flowers. Each of the literary 
guests was represented by a published work, bearing his name, 
many of which had been first published in SuNseT Macazine. 


Game,” Peter B. Kyne’s “The Long Chance, 
yon’s “Spanish Doubloons,” George Sterling’s ‘“‘Evanescent 
City,” and others. The guests in the picture are as follows: 

Standing, from left to right—Robert C. Newell, Lloyd 
Osbourne, Stewart Edward White, Peter B. Kyne, Harry Leon 
Wilson, Walter V. Labeag: Witter Bynner, George Sterling, 
Charles K. Field, Sam Blythe, Charles H. Woolley, Leland 
W. Peck, Peter Clark Macfarlane, Wilbur Hall. 

Seated, from left to right—Mrs. Newell, Mrs. Osbourne, Mrs. 
White, Mrs. Kyne, Miss Hodgdon, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Woehlke, 
Mrs. Lillian Ferguson, Miss Miriam Michelson, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Mrs. Camilla Kenyon, Mrs. Woolley, Miss Estelle Went- 
worth, Mrs. Peck, Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Macfarlane. 


Readers. Gentle and Otherwise 


More About “Windswept” Later 


Helena, Montana. 

I have read Ford I. Beebe’s ““Home- 
steading on the Windswept,” in SUNSET 
with much interest and would be much 
obliged to you for the name of the rail- 
toad station from which the author’s 
homestead is eight miles distant. 

I am reading SUNSET every month 
and it has been my favorite magazine 
for the past six years, especially because 
of its can fe: atures, breezy stories, 
and help and advice given to intending 
settlers. Austin D. Perry. 


She'd Lecture Him 
Del Paso Heights. 


Referring to your question about the 
story “Where the Apple Reddens,” I 
would have Mrs. Wilcannon answer as 
follows: 

Mrs. Wilcannon suddenly turned to- 
ward him, speaking rapidly in a low, 
tense voice. ‘You have been and are 
unjust to me, as men are to women, with 
the old excuse that ‘women are made of 
finer clay.’ And if they do not make the 
showing of living up to it, well, they lose 


your respect, do they not? No, do not 
answer; it is not necessary. 

“But why the standard so much higher 
for women than for men? Are you not 
the sons of mothers? And are we not the 
daughters of fathers? You understand 
the law of heredity. Does not your com- 
mon sense tell you that the world will be 
much better if men also will live up to a 
higher standard? Yes, and happier for 
men as well as women. Can you not im- 
agine it would be very pleasant for a 
woman to think of a man as made of 
superior clay, be he father, husband, 
friend or brother? It would mean much 
to me, Mark. Good night.” 

Mrs. J. N. JaMerson. 


Internal Evidence 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Apropos of “Where the Apple Red- 
dens,” in your current issue, you ask: 
“Tell us what you think she was going to 
say!” It does not, however, appear that 
the author left an open question. We 
quote from the story: 

O’K.—“‘Do you care for me?” 

Mrs. W.—‘‘You might have asked me 
that six years ago.” 


O’K.—“I want an answer now!” 

Mrs. W., phone in hand—*‘Yes!”— 
which was the only answer logically possi- 
ble—to have been given in words. 

>. S. LoncLey. 


The Core of the Apple Story 


Center Junction, lowa. 
In answer to the question in the story 
“Where the Apple Reddens,” I think Mrs. 
Wilcannon was going to say to O’Kelly, 
“No, I do not care for you.”’ I think she 
led him off into the woods to pay him up 
for what he said to her when he first came 
into the room where she was entertaining 

the young poet. Jessre J. Situ. 


One's Meat Another s Poison 


Clinton, Iowa. 

I have been a reader of Sunset for 
several years and in the main [| like it, or 
I wouldn’t take it. But why do you 
publish some very poor stuff along with 
some very good? For instance, in this 
present Feues number you have an 
interesting and informing article by David 
Starr Jordan, the article by Mrs. An- 
struther and some other good articles. 
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FOR 
1OTOl CAR, 
UPHOLSTERY 


“Tis like the hide in most re. SPC ‘cts 
Jn some respects tis Letter 


Made by Sanford Mills 
America’s Foremost Upholstery Fabric 
TTRACTIVE. Chase Leatherwove 


has the same appearance as the finer 
grades of leather it retains its first 
beauty even after severe wenr, Scores 
of distinctive patterns — colors from 
plain black and neutral shades to the 
strikingly beautiful Spanish effects. 
DURABLE, There is almost no limit to 
its wear-resisting, weather-defying dur- 
ability. All wear is met with evenly 
throughout —stain-proof— fast in color. 
SANITARY. Impervious to germs and 
dust the surface can be easily cleansed 
with soap and water. 
ECONOMICAL. Comes in usable sized 
rolls--no shoulders or flanks, or other 
blemishes—cuts up far more economic- 
ally than leathen—-no waste—many 
layers can be handled and cut at once. 
Ideal for Vehicle, Boat and Furniture Upholstery 
Ask your dealer for samples of Chase Leather- 
wove or writo us, For upholstery use Leather- 

wove Galloway or Leatherwove Gibraltar. 


Other grades for scorea of uses 


L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Leaders in Manufacturing 
Since 1847 
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Along with these a vile, suggestive story: 
“Where the Apple Reddens,” and the con- 
tinuation of “Diverging Roads,” a story 
which so far has not been very nice and 
is without any literary merit. It may be 
said, Why read them? How does one 
know that a story is until it is read? Let 
us hope the closing up of “Diverging 
Roads’ will justify its reading, otherwise 
one’s time will be wasted. 


A. W. 
Now Read This Letter! 


Omaja, Cuba. 
The February number arrived this 
morning. Where do you get hold of such 
bully Gosh, they’re great! And 
don't fail to keep them going. 
D. W. Kerr. 


Good Old Southern Pacific Days! 


Santa Cruz, California. 

With all due respects to the many 
authors, we write to express our opinion 
that you are filling valuable space in 
SUNSET with stories not pertaining partic- 
ularly to the advancement of the Pacific 
Coast, to the exclusion of many tons of 
good reading that can be dug from this 


BEALE. 


stor ies? 


territory. A. W. ‘Turner. 
Wait for the May Number 
Sacramento, California. 


| hope that you will publish the Hun’s 
version of the “Sea Wolf's Prey.” Cap- 
tain Cameron’s story was very interest- 
ing; also, | think that your readers would 
——— ite another story along the lines 
of “Spanish Doubloons.”’ It was the best 
xy have read in many a day. 

J. W. Lyte. 


A Voice from a Dry Country 


Seattle, Washington. 

I have just finished reading the March 
Sunset and can’t resist the temptation 
to write congratulations. It is a cork- 
ing number from every standpoint. Hit 
that pace and keep it up and Sunset 
will be indispensable. 

I believe you have a find in Harold 
von Schmidt. His illustrations of the 
Gilbert story are as fine as any animal 
stuff | have ever seen, not barring Bull. 
Have been watching his cover designs 
and an occasional illustration inside, 
and he certainly 1s clever. 

Your foot slipped on the editorial “The 
Greatest Drouth Since Mohammed.” 
‘The viewpoint may be popular in Cali- 
fornia and among the “No Beer no 
Work” button wearers in Chicago and 
New York, but you might as well climb 
on the band wagon and forget that old 
stock argument of the “ferninsts”’ about 
the loss of revenue, confiscation, ete. 

p here the people are so well satisfied 
with prohibition that I do not believe 
they would ever tolerate booze again. 

Who is Edward Bellamy Partridge? 
Corking good stuff. Don’t let him get 
away from you. He is great. 


Gree 


Another Dry Voice 


Eagle, Idaho. 

[ am interested in the article entitled 
“Making Their Own,” by Fred W. Vin- 
cent. Can you kindly send me the address 
of some one who will send me a good 
recipe for making beer? | 8 


FISHER. 













bs He First Notices 

k Your Complexion 

te Make your complexion 

ie, beautiful — attractive —a 
} reason for admiration. 

Ne If your complexion is 


naturally rough, or lacks 
that exquisite texture so 
greatly to be desired, give 
it a few touches of 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


and see how well it com- 
mands the glance of ap- 
probation. 











White, Cream, 
Flesh, Pink 








50 Cents 
Everywhere 






The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs. 


Simple, safe and effective, avyolding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping 
Cough and Spasmodic Croupat once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a seg: cote 1 cold ds a dangerou lad 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “No family, where there are 
young children, should be without this lamp.” 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, Inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights 

It is called a doo" by Asthma eufferers 

For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Mea 
sles, and as an aid in the treatinent of Diphtheria, Cresolene 
is valuable on account of {ts powerful germicidal qualities 

It in w protection to those exposed, 

Cresolene's best recommendation {s {ts 39 years of success 
ful use, 

Sold by Druggiats. Send for descriptive booklet. 
Try Crosolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene 
Theycan’ tharm you, Of yourdruggist orfrom us, 10c. in stamps 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. , 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leoming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 





Established 1879 
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